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YEAR 1878. 


GENERAL RESULTS OF ITS COMMERCIAL AND 
FINANCIAL HISTORY. 


I, 
1878 has been as much worse than 1877 as 1877 was worse 
than 1876. In 1878 we have had all the bad symptoms of 1877, 
but they have been greatly intensified by the failure of several 
large banks and the consequent collapse of a large number of 
trading concerns more or less dependent upon them, or if not 
dependent upon the banks, then brought down by the severe 
financial pressure of the last three months of 1878. The 
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first six months of the year were taken up with the uncertain- | 
ties of foreign politics arising out of the conflict between | 
Russia and Turkey and the intrigues and negotiations which | 
at length ended in June with the general Treaty of Berlin—a | 
treaty, however, which only began to be put: into force with 
the close of the year, and is still very far from being accom- 
plished. In September came quite suddenly the rupture 
between the Indian Government and the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, filling up the remainder of the year with disquieting | 
speculations as to the probable difficulties to arise out of them. 
In Germany there has been the virulent contest between : 
the Government and the formidable Socialist revolt which per- | 
vades that country. The progress of the Republic of France, | 
and the success of the Paris Exhibition have been amongst 
the most hopeful occurrences of a year of whivh little that is 
good canbe said. The United States has estaped from the 
| 




















discredit of the Bland Silver Bill, passed over ;the President’s 
veto in February, 1878, much sooner than could have been 
expected; and Mr Secretary Sherman has been able quietly 
and effectually to re-establish specie payments even before 
the stipulated date of 1st January, 1379. ; 

At home the prices of commodities and wages have con- 
tinued the decline which began in 1874, until, as will appear 
further on, we have at length reached a point of reduction not 
far short of the level of 1850-51—itself a sort pf epoch in the 
low prices which began after the collapse of 1847, and were 
aggravated by the European convulsion of 1848-49. Of strikes 
in all trades and of all sizes, there have ‘been incessant 
examples, with the almost uniform results of the defeat of the 
strikers. The Harvest in this country was on the whoie good, 
but the harvests in the United States and abréad were better, 
and the importations of wheat and corn havé, consequently, | 
been on a scale so great, and at prices so low, as to neutralise 
the benefits of the abundance possessed by ou? own farmers. | 
We shall have occasion to discuss in some detail the serious | 
consequences to this country of the Agricultura Distress which 
has now become one of the most prominent facts in the state 
of affairs. 

Willis, Percival, and Co., London, an old-éestablished but 
small City private bank failed in February 1878 from causes of 
decay which extended back tor some years. The City of Glasgow_| 
Bank, with almost equal suddenness, failed vin Ist October 
with liabilities for nearly twelve millions, and a deficit | 
of nearly half that amount. The inspector's report, published | 
on 18th October, at once showed it to be the ¢reatest scandal | 
which had ever occurred in Scotland, or, indeed, in the United | 
Kingdom ; and, as regards ruin to hundreds of shareholders, | 
and destruction to general credit, almost as great a cause of 
pecuniary loss as it was a flagrant example of every fault and | 
crime which can be ed by a bank. The West of | 
England and South Wales Banking Company, with some fort | 
or fifty branches, failed on 9th Dec., with five miilions ¢ );.1,:); | 
ties, and a deficit of one or two aie Dein onl Co, 6 
respectable private Pai at Rochdale, failed in, December, by 
the mismé ent of @ partner, who had been permitted | 
to carry on the utterly dissimilar businesses of share broker, | 

ulator, and banker. The old and respected bank of 
weedy, Williams, and Co., at Truro, stopped just at the end 
of the year, but in their case pure misfortune was allowed by 
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the creditors’to have had most to do with the fatal result, and The summary of the above table will be :— 
the assets wil afford 16s in the £. There is also the pro- hae Soe Se — ae = 
bability of 7 further payment, which would bring the total 1819-53. ........000 oo BO sesetstenne Bese 25 
nearly up toj payment in full. : ciel 3 Sa UE’ <ecamaseca: O° cae 

The Iron cand Coal industries have not improved, and 1878 FOB saeesvecees = re BE sereentennnooes B  stesvenee = 
has witness?d the failure of many of the largest and most D  sesereees B22 cesseseeeretes TD seesesees 204 
powerful edmpanies started in 1871-8, on the calculation eg, De Gate ee ee ees 14 
haat’ the high prices of those years indicated a permanently Fe seasniies 3 slides a venununaediai 3 sesh each i 
enhanced price for coal and iron. The failures have extended Sik. emer tk, 232 


over the whuvle country—South Wales, the Midland District, 
the North af England and Scotland. In the latter country 
|the failure df the Benhar Coal Company, a concern of great 
|extent, has &ttracted much attention. 


1 
As we have said, the harvest of 1878 in these islands was 
'on the whofe favovrable and abundant, and as the follow- 
ing figures ¢how, the price in October fell to 40s 4d as com- 
|pared with pés Od in ‘77. 


(.)—Gazerra Averace Price of Wreat (per Imperial Quarter) in 
Unxrrep 'Kivepom immediately after Harvest, 1871-78, and 
TOTAL Af ERAGE GazerTe Price of CALENDAR YEARS. 
——— | : 
Periods 1878. | 1877. | 1876. | 1875. | 1874. | 1873. | 1872. 

4 | j } | | 
————$_$$ —.§-§|§$ $$) qr —_ i —-——_ 
: |e dis dis dis dis djs d 
After harvest ...... | 40 456 -|47 -|46 - 


556 9/46 2:45 2) 


Calendar year avrg.| 46 

But thé following quotations from high authorities 
‘indicate that the abundance has not brought much _ re- 
lief to the farming interest. The Mark Lane Express 
says: “Alfhough the crops of 1878 were undoubtedly less 
at the than those of °77 prices have ruled so much lower 








that there és little, if any, improvement in our farm balance 
sheets excépt in a few food districts of England and Scotland. 
We do notjneed exact statistics to show that such is the case, 
because w@ have other evidence in the form of lowered rents, 
vacant fariis, and bankrupt tenants. The misfortunes of four 
deficient ygars have culminated in an agricultural depression 
which is ad recognisable as it is lamentable, and it would be 
| worse thant useless to attempt to regard the gloominess of the 
| farming outlook by turning our eyes away from it.” 


This pagsage shows very plainly that we are in the midst 
of the mo# extended and severe Agricultural Distress which 
has prevaijed in this country for perhaps thirty years ; and it 
becomes réecessary to investigate with some care the recent 
development of an industry, which undoubtedly is by far 
the largegt and most powerful and diffused of any of the 
industries ‘of the United Kingdom. 

It is fortunate that in the autumn of °78, after the harvest, 
Mr James Caird, known for many years past as one of the 
best and most practical authorities on all farming subjects, pub- 
lished a bhok (“ The Landed Interest.” London: Cassell and 
/Co.), in Which he discusses with remarkable knowledge and 
clearness the recent progress and present condition of agri- 
culture in the United Kingdom, 

Mr Caird gives the following table of the harvests of the 
last thirty years, 1848-78 :— 

(II.) Hawvests, Unrrep Kinepom, 1849-78 — Estimate by Mr 
Jame$ Caird of Produce in Bushels per Acre, reckoning 28 
Bushfls per Acre as an average crop, and representing that 
































averayre by LOO. 
=| Bushelsper Acre. || | Bushels per Aere. 
7 poqey ij _— - 
Year. “| Each | Five | Ten | Year. | Each | Five | Ten 
>| Year. | Years. Years. || Year. Years. Years. 
_—-—_!- —--— a 
189 | 188 1/2808 ............ | er | 
7 ee DAO i sess | 10 
51 s| 110 | Ree | 9 
"52 4 79 67 a ae. 
Ticcensht 3301 tM caccestied | 126 | 
ee 527 
: | ——— 1088 
M6 .....ick-| 38? | |) 1869 ......... 102 
| 955 | se | | °70 112 | 
A Wc ccgak 60: | 71 | go | 
yy gpeewrm § esas | 92 | 
, ee ee F pees i go | 
Ei 558 \ j——— 476 | 
104 | | 
| 1859 oseee [ i 93 j j || 1874 2 000cbbd6ene 106 } 
| "Oo ; 7 | "7 .. 78 
| 6) 3 @ | ‘76 76 | 
| “we ar inn 74 | 
| “# M1 | 78 . | 108 | 
E deeseeneaed, AED \————| 493 
| 4 918 
} » j I 





Nore.—It is singular that in the 30 years the “under and above” should so 
evenly balance each other. 





The evidence of this table is striking as regards the excessive 
badness of the seasons since 1869. In these ten years 
there have been six harvests where the under aver- 
age is represented by 110, and only four above aver- 
age, represented by 28; and among the worst harvests in 
the whole thirty years were 1875-76-77, all in succession, and 
even 1878 is only represented by 108, against such high 
figures as 141 in 1863, 127 in 1864, 126 in 1868, and 112 in 
1870. Taking the thirty years as a whole, as appears by 
the note, the “under” and “ over” just balance each other, 
and as during the last ten years 1869-78, the “under” have so 
largely predominated, it is a fair statistical inference that in 
the coming five and ten years the “ over” should reappear. 


Mr Caird exhibits in detail as follows the magnitude of the 
Agricultural trades, and the table, it will be seen, does not 
include live stock. 


(III.) AcricurturaL Propucr, Home and Foreign — Annnal 
Growth and Importation of United Kingdom, 1877-78—Mr 
James Caird in “Landed Interest,” p. 14—Quantities and 
Value, in Millions of cwts and £’s. 


Quantities in Min. cwts. Value in Min. £ 



































Description Home | Forei | Home |Foreign | 
Growth.|Growth.| Total. ||Growth. @ ., Total. 
; oie Aone ches 
ence oe 55 5 | 10 | 32 32 64 
By MED ocinauticanshaatiukaeanh 44 ll 55 | 20 5 25 
i MIN cans dteackcinssidites 64 12 7 2; 5s| % 
4. Beans and ie | 14 5 19 | Poe 
5. Indian corn .................. _ 20 oi =— | 7 | 7 
Total COrM ....cessessssee i77 | 103 | 290 || 87 | 52 | 199 
Il, 
6. Potatoes. ...........cccesesee: 111 5 16 | 17 1 18 
Oy MAID loiliticton sa Xhlesdhteiphinedl Shia _ — — | 26 oan 26 
8. Cheese and butter ......... 3 3 6 | 13 14 27 
9. Butcher’s meat, bacon, 
aS ON" Re eae 24 6 30 | 87 22 109 
Food.otherthaneorn.../ 138 | 14 | 152 |) M43 | 37 | 180 
Im. | 
a 12 3.2 44 | 8 i @ 30 
11, Ne a actilotiat imines el is 80.2 a 80.0 16 — 16 
12, Straw sold for town con- 
sumption............... stant 40.9 _ 40.0 6 _ | 6 
Wool and fodder ......... 1212 | 32 | 14 || 30 2 | 
Total min. ewts ............ 436 120 556 —- | — _ 
Total min. & ............. on. eae = 200 | il 327i 


Here is a home trade in cereals, dairy produce, fodder, and 
wool, of 260 million pounds per annum, and a foreign trade 
of 111 million pounds per annum, together the prodigious 
amount of 371 million pounds. 


What has been the progress of the Live Stock industry 
during the last twenty years the following passage will 


show :— 


Beyond all efforts of the agriculturists themselves, or of the 
engineers and chemists who have done so much to aid them 
in developing the capabilities of the land, has been the 
influence of the general prosperity and growing trade and 
wealth of the country. Thirty years ago (say, 1848) pro- 
bably not more than one-third of the people of the United 
Kingdom consumed animal food more than once a week. Now 
(1878) nearly all of them eat meat, or cheese, or butter once a 
day. This has more than doubled the average consumption per 
head when the increase of population is considered, has probably 
trebled the total consumption ef animal food inthe United King- 
dom. The increased supply has come chiefly from abroad, song 
here by a rise of pepe to cover risk and transport. This additional 
price was all profit to the landed interests of this country, and has 
been shared among them partly in rise of rent, partly in increase 
of farmers’ profits, but chiefly in rise of es and expenses, and 


local rates. Between 1853 and 1878 the capital value of the live 
stock of the United Kingdom has risen from 146 to 260 min. £— 
that is a gain of 114 mln. &. 

Within, say, twenty years, 1858-78, the increase in the land-rent 
of the United Kingdom, when capitalised at 30 years’ purchase, 
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shows. an ingreased capital value of 331 mln. £. When we add to 
| this the 114 mln. £ just mentioned as the increase in the value of 
live stock, we arrive at the very large sum of 445 mln. £ as the 
ee to = Pg a Sener and of the 
improvemen’ » arisi iefly from 

_ Kingdom — : arising chiefly 
‘These facts fully justify the of my volume of 1851, 
i depression. I then said 


written at a time of 
that the landlords tenants of England had energy and capa- 


city to meet the then new Free-trade policy, “ which, in its extraordi- 
|| nary effect on the welfare of all other classes of the community, 

would, sooner or later, bear good fruit also to them”—a prediction 
most literally and profusely fulfilled (p. 30-2). 

Mr Caird explains that the most striking features in the 
agricultural progress of the twenty years, 1858-78, have been 
the introduction of the reaping and haymaking machines, 
which have multiplied human labour tenfold ; of the steam 
plough, which in suitable situations, will, ploughing ten acres 
a day, do the work of ten men and twenty horses ; and ‘of 
the double-furrow plough for light soils, where it saves 50 per 
| cent. of man power, and 25 per cent. of horse power. Next 
{|to increase of Machine power has been the increase of 
Chemical power, enabling the farmer to take two corn crops in 
succession, by the application of special manures, when he is 
permitted by an enlightened landlord to follow the best 
means of cultivation. Nitrate of soda and other sources of 
ammonia, combined with phosphoric manures areamore pe! ma- 
nent resource to British agriculture than Peruvian guano. 
The old plan of relying on the manure of the farm-yard will 
no longer answer. The experiments of Mr J. B. Lawes car- 
ried on for thirty-three years, and carefully recorded and 
published, have proved (1) that wheat grown continuously 
without special manure exhibited on the average of the 
last twelve years, 1865-77, the results of 730 lbs of wheat, 
and 1,120 lbs of straw, together 1,850 lbs ; (2) that wheat 
grown under exactly the same conditions, but with special 
manure, gives as the result, 2,342 lbs of wheat, and 4,928 lbs 
of straw, together 7,270 lbs—or four times the smaller pro- 
duct. 


In the following very important and instructive passage, 
Mr Caird collects evidence, showing the extraordinary 
prosperity which has been enjoyed by the landed and farming 
interest during the last twenty years, in consequence of scien- 
tific inventions and the general progress of the country. 


In the 20 years, 1858-78, there has been a very considerable 
increase in the value of land in the United Kingdom, taking the 
test of the income tax returns. The improvement did not become 
apparent till 1858. In the previous year, 1857, the gross annual 
wine of “lands” was returned at 50,0001 less than eleven years 
previously, or in 1846. From 1858 the rise has been progressive 
and continuous, at an average rate of 470,000/ per annum, in 
England and Wales. In Scotland the rise began earlier, and the 
average has been 82,0001 per annum. In Ireland there are no 
returns till 1862, and the yearly average rise is 39,0001. The rise 
in the three countries has been in the eighteen years (1857-75) a 
little over 20 per cent. 

The following table condenses the figures and gives the capi- 
talised value of the total increase of annual value at the present 
prodigions price of land, say, 30 years purchase :— 


(IV.)—Increase in the 18 years, 1857-75, in the Gross Annual 
Value of Land in United Kingdom assessed to Income Tax— 


(Caird, “ Landed Interest,” p. 97). 










3 4 5 8 9 
Hight’n 
Value of | Years, 
1857-75, 
Annual 


These striking increases of value, both annual and capitalised, 


, and only in part as the result of 

e marshy corn districts, and in the chalk 
sands, where grass does not thrive, the inerease has been 
small. In the poor clay lands there has been no increase. The 
increase has been greatest in the grazing counties, and in the west 
and north the greatest increase has been in Scotland. 


Mr Caird explains at some that he attributes the 
greater increase of rent and value in Scotland quite as much 


produce, advance in the consumption and 


have arisen chiefly from 
pe of meat aul dairy 
ee improvement. In t 
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to better relations between landlord and tenant as to the 
greater i pacities of the country itself. He says that 
the Scotch 


ca 
landowner beats the lish landowner for three 
chief reasons. The Scotchman has in his favour (1) an earlier 
and better education in and appreciation of the benefits of 
land improvement ; (2) a better knowledge of the business of 
landowning ; and (3) a greater readiness to enter into leases | 
with his tenants, and so to settle these leases, both as re- 
gards direction, and conditions, and renewzi, as to give the 
tenant a substantial interest in farming in the best and most 
enlightened manner. In Scotland leases of 19 and 21 years 
are the rule. In England they are the exception. The ruie 
is a yearly tenancy. 

Upon the recent rapid increase of foreign fpod supplies, and 
the “natural protection” of the British grower by reason of| 
the cost and risk of transit which the foreign, supplies have to 
sustain, Mr Caird writes as follows :--- 

The p ive increase of foreign supplies during the past 
twenty years (1857-78) is marvellous. The valub of foreign cereal 
and animal food imported into the United King‘iom has mecreased 
from 35 mln. £ in 1857 to 110 mln. £ in 1876. ‘The greatest pro- 
portional increase has been in the importation of anima! food. 
Living animals, meat (fresh and salted), fish, potdtry, eggs, butter 
and cheese, have risen (1857-76) from 7 to 36 min. £ per annum. 
More than one-half of the farinaceous articles imported, other than 
wheat, are used in the production of beer and swirits. 

When the price of meat in this country aboui fifteen or twenty 
years ago (1858-63) began to move steadily up, rising in a few 
years from 5d to 7d, od and even 12d a pound, enterprise, with 
skill and capital, were called into rapid action to meet the growing 
demand The cost of transporting live ayimals from great 
distances is obviously considerable. This could: beabated by the 
importation of fresh meat, and by the aid of specially contrived 
steam conveyance ; megs quantities of fresh meat have come from | 
America during the colder part of the year. ‘T:he Americans are | 
greater consumers of meat, man for man, than the English. The | 
English producer has the advantage of at least 1‘la pound for cost 
and risk of transport, as against his American competitor—an ad- | 
vantage equal tu 41 on an average ox. Of this natural advantage | 
nothing can deprive him, and with-this he may rest content. 


In 1868, the foreign supplies of the principal articles to the 
people of the United Kingdom was 20 per cent: (one-fifth) of the 
whole. In 1878, it has become 40 per cent.; as regards wheat we 
now receive our bread in equal proportions from our own fields 
and from the foreigner.......... In the United Kingdom we appear 
to have approached a point in agricultural production beyond | 
which capital can be otherwise more profitably laid out than in | 
further attempting to force our poorer class of scils. It has become 
cheaper for us, as a nation, to get the surplus of the richer soils 
of America and Southern Russia, or India. 

As regards the natural and inevitable protection afforded to | 
the agriculturists of the United Kingdom, by reason of Cost | 
and risk of transport from distant fields of foreign production, | 
Mr Caird says :-— 

The cost of transporting a quantity of wheat equal to the pro- 
duce of an acre in England from California, the Black Sea, and | 
India, is seldom less, often more, than 40s. Hay and straw are so| 
bulky, that they can only bear the cost of carriage from near con- | 
tinental ports. Fresh meat from America will, on the produce of 
an acre, cost for ropepine to United Kingdom 40s. This natural) 
difference in favour of the British farmer is equal to the present 
average rent of the land he farms. 

Mr Caird testifies that, following the sure evidence of the 
official agricultural statistics, which he had a large share in 
starting at first in Great Britain in 1867-78—they had been 
commenced in Ireland in 1847, after the famine,—there is no} 
part of the United Kingdom in which agriculture has) 
flourished so much as Ireland during the last ten years, 
1868-78. | 














In Ireland, he says, the land under corn crops has diminished in 
the ten years by 12 per cent.; wheat: has fallen to less than one- 
; barley has imcreased 28 per cent. ; but oats have fallen 10) 
per cent. ; potatoes have fallen 12 per cent. ; aud turnips slightly | 
risen. In the ten years (1868-78), the land under corn has | 
fallen by 267,000 acres, and the land under permanent meadow and | 
grass has risen by 203,000 acres. The expenditure in drainage | 
and land improvement, and in the building of farm houses and | 
labourers has y increased year hy year, and by rea- | 
son of the high price of live stock, the agriculture of Ireland has 
attained a degree of prosperity and progress ;;reater than it has | 
ever previously i F 


| 
With the following passage relating to the relative numbers | 
and condition of landowners, farmers, and abourers we con- 
elude the extracts from one of the most lucili and timely pub-| 
lications of a very competent writer:— = 


The landowners are the capitalists to whem in the United 
Kingdom the land belongs. There are of this ‘lass in the United 





‘ 


















'tween landlérds and tenants in the direction of putting an end 


Kingdom abdut 180,008, who possess among them the whole of the 
agricultural }and from 10 acres upwards. e owners of less than 
10 acres | hold in the aggregate less than one-hundredth part 
of the land, jand may be for cultural purposes as 
householders}only.......... The farmers are six times as numerous 1n 
the United Kingdom as the landowners. There are 560,000 
farmers in Great Britain, and 600,000 in Ireland, where the hold- 


ings are on a:smaller scale. The farmers of the United Kingdom 
employ a neticapital, in the aggregate upwards of 400 mln. £, and 
unlike the IAndowners, much of it is in daily use, circulating 
among trade#men and labourers. 

The agricu‘tural labourers are necessarily much more numerous 
than both thé landowners and farmers combined. (The reform of 
the old Poor{Law, the extension of the right of settlement, and 
consequent ing up of close parishes, the cheapening of the 
means of emigration, and the extension of employment in 
trade, have fffected a revolution for the better in_ the condi- 
tion of the icultural labourer since 1850.)......... The general 
condition of the agricultural labourer in the United Kingdom was 
never better than it is at present.* Compared with 300 years ago, 
under Elizabpth, his have risen sixfold, while the price of 
bread has oAly doubled. A century ago, in 1770, wages were 
ls 2d a day, ind wheat 46s a quarter. In 1846, just before the 
repeal of thd corn laws, wages were 1s 7d, and wheat 53s. Now, 
1878, wages pave risen 60 per cent., while wheat has not risen. 
meee The la»ourer is now better lodged than he ever was before, 
compared with the labourer in town, his position is one of 
greater comfért. (Page 56, 57.) 


From all this evidence there arises four fundamental con- 
clusions. ; 


Firet,—Dh&ring the last thirty years, 1849-78, but more 
particularly during the last twenty years, 1859-78, there has 
prevailed ttroughout the entire agricultural interest of the 
United Kingdom a degree of prosperity and progress wholly 
beyond any- former example, attributable (1) to increasing 
scientific préctise and scientific discovery ; (2) to the growth 
of trade and population, creating ademand for dairy and live 
stock produce ; and (3) in some degree to better relations be- 


to obsolete farming agreements. 


Second,—‘This prosperous and improved condition has ex- 
tended to All the agricultural classes, not excluding the 
labourers. ; 


Third,—The occurrence, since 1869, of six bad harvests out 
of ten ; (2) the rapid development since 1873 of cheap steam 
and rail traAsit for live and dead meat, as well as for grain 
from the Usited States and elsewhere ; and (8) the prevalence 
of cattle plazue, and the large consequent losses, have at length 
reduced tht farming interest to great distress—a distress 
which points to a speedy and large reduction of rents and toa 
speedy and?radical revision of the conditions under which the 
land in this country is held and let, so as to take advantage of 
every circujnstance which can increase the natural and inevi- 
table protection which the proximity of the Farmer to the 
home market gives him over the foreigner. 


Fourth,~-That the whole course of the facts since 1846 
affords tritmphant testimony of the effect of Free-trade in 
securing aljundance and cheapness to the consumer; and in 
placing the cultivators and owners of land under the most 
wholesome ‘stimulus to apply increasing skill and capital to the 
business. ; 
, Ii. 


The incéssant discussions which have been carried on during 
1878 relative to the causes of the Commercial Distress, stimu- 
lated as tliese discussions have been by a small and almost 
contemptible cry for revised Protection under the guise of 
Reciprocity, are leading to a kind of general agreement that 
the real ofigin of the distress is to be found in the eight causes 
which we; set out with some care in this review last year 


—_——_- 4H 


*(V.) AGuicULTURE in EngLaxp—1770, 1850, and 1878—as shown 


by the comparison as under.—(James Caird, “Land terest,” 
in 1878, p. 157.) ae ea Satesesty 
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(1877), and the year before (1876).* These causes in out- 
line are (1) the extravagance, idleness, want of care, reck- 
lessness and miscalculation, which marked the conduct both 
of the employing and employed classes in this and other coun- 
tries in the Inflation years 1871-8; (2) the waste of capital in 
useless works, hollow enterprises, and swindling foreign loans ; 
(3) pestilence and famine in India and elsewhere; (4) wars, 
and political alarms, and bloated armaments in Prussia, 
France, Russia, and the continent generally ; (5) the losses 
and distress entailed by four bad harvests in succession, and by 
cattle plague, and failure of root and hay crops; and (6) lastly, 
the limitation of hours of labour and diminished efficiency 
of labour irresistibly leading to greatly enhanced cost of pro- 
duction in almost all commodities, upon the extending sale of 
which the trade of this and other countries depends. + 
As regards the waste of the capital of this country in foreign 
loans the following table from the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion (1875-7) on the Stock Exchange is worth preserving :— 
(VI.) Forzien Loans Issvzp in Lonpon, with the Results, 
sae the Market Lists of 1877-78—Mr Medley, Appen- 


dix Rep. Royal Commis. Stk. Ex. 
(In Min £:—89,0 = £89,000,000.) 





When Obligations Fulfilled. 
i Borrowing Countries. —.———$$————_—_ — 


Wholly. | Partly. | nee 























— — | 990 
sani onl 26,0 
_ _— 16,0 
un site 4,6 
- - 3,5 
on iow 23 
om ne 3,0 
- = 1,7 
cane ane 3,4 
a ane 2,4 
— = 5,2 
157,2 
— | 45,6 a 
— | 6,9 — 
! — | 1,0 — 
ee 15 im 
| 1l — 
| Bitlis 
razil 20,0 _ — 
1968-74 Argentine Confederation .................. 5,7 1,0 — 
aa m sphesliniieibbcbensibsenenghinwingnatiend aoe, 8,7 — 
NIN sitcceRieescaiahbenapacademmentcnied . —_ _ 
1858-75 EE “hi duanitian ct hcirendsndinccticbaleinbibinvannnciad 5,6 0,7 — 
1870-73 | NS EREDAR: 2,0 | 0,7 oo 
I ie enc Scents ee tincnee eee 78 | _ — 
ee ea eae 2,2 | — o 
I is iciat is oissibies tdi rani a epiiatianiatanaes tat 45 — — 
1864-70 ubian Principalities .................+.+ Ae es — 
2683 | 65,4 
ee ee eee 135 | 08 
(Total, 405 min. £.) 2318 | 66,2 | 157,2 





Notz.—In addition to the above Spain is put down as being 109 min. £& in 
% ial default.” But the changes and manipulations of the Spanish have been 
so endless that it is better to give the figures only in the form of a note. 


* The following figures show that in other countries, as well as in 
the United Kingdom, Exports of merchandise have declined. 
Exports of Mercnanpise, 1876-77—Mln. £.—(Econ., Jan., ’79.) 









































Exporte from 1877. | 1876. || 1877, less 

Per Cent. 

FYAMOC  ..c.sscessceserasessssseseesssesreseseenes = = : : 
TET tcccccccccccccccccsccsccecccseescoeess 

Tal, cM aed eedaccetacena 40 52 12 23 
IIE ic cncactusketanbovsauiad 58 85 27 32 
353 401 48 12 
United Kingdom .........c0ss.lhesssseeseese 252 | 256 4 _ 
OA cnvrnsiinensesuntss os | 657 | 82 12 

+ The following four resolutions ing to the cause of the dis- 


tress were moved in December, 1878, by Mr Jeremiah Head, one of 
the ing manufacturers of Middlesbro’, at a meeting of the 
Cleveland Institution of Civil Engineers, and supported by him in 
an a. — oo = 

1. “That, whilst recognising important bearing which the 
imperial policy of Government must ever have upon trade, this 
meeting is of _—- that the present depression is mainly due to 
the operation of natural laws, which would have produced similar 
effects whatever the political conditions.” 2. “ t, considering 
the prevalence of extra and thriftlessness among pro- 
ducers of all a in 1870 and the following years, and the enor- 
mous waste of time which took place through Strikes and Restric- 
tions, it is not semaine, that the spirit of commercial enterprise 
should have become well-nigh extinct.” 3.‘ That the only wise 
course for producers, whether employers or employed, now to 
adopt, is to cease to crave for higher prices, and to unite in cutting 
down Cost of Production, and adapting ideas and habits to the 
existing state of things.” 4. “That the nine hours’ movement, 
although nominally a success, was in reality from the first a a 
economic failure—that is, contrary to the true interests of the 
workmen themselves. That the present s arcity of employment 
is largely due to ite operation, and that it ought to be abolished 
without delay.” 


7 
< 
‘ 








March 8.1870. | 
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Here we have 157 million pounds in total, and 66 millions 


in partial default, or together 223 millions, which in the course 


of a few years has been worse than wasted, inasmuch as it has 


directed labour and skill into false channels, and has spread 
dishonesty and corruption broadcast. 
In the United States there are very distinct signs of com- 


mercial revival. Three or four productive harvests; cost of 


railway and canal transit reduced almost to a vanishing point 
by reason of the excess of means of conveyance over the traffic 


to be conveyed; the stern lessons of adversity in the form of 


insolvencies and failures penetrating far even into the retail 
branches of trade ; Federal, State, city and county taxes, and 
debt, which have carried away no small part of every man’s 
income—all these causes have established in North America a 
condition of trade far sounder than has prevailed for more 
than 20 years.* And the fuli re-establishment of cash pay- 
ments from Ist Jan., 1879, has provided a solid basis on 
which the calculations for the future may rest. 


The following passage from the Times correspondent at 
Philadelphia, 11th January, 1879, may be read with advan- 
tage :— 

The opening weeks of the year are always the period of the 
transmission of “ Messages” in the United States, when governors 
and mayors bring down the history of States and cities for a 
twelvemonth and make up the annual balance sheets. These finan- 
cial statements show how a period of depression has enforced 
economy ; how public expenditures have had to be cut down that 
taxes might be reduced; and how the more thrifty communities 
are paying off their debts. Prior to 1875 all public disbursements 
in the United States seemed to increase. Taxes became heavier, 
expenditures swelled, and debts grew. There was the most lavish 
waste of public money, especially in the cities. Then came two or 
three years of contest between the extravagant ideas of city 

vernments andthe pressure of hard times. And now hard times 


ve won, for these reams of “ Messages” all tell the same story 


of enforced economy, and most of them show it in the financial 
statements they give. Though they only treat of local affairs, 
they have an interest for all creditors of and foreign investors in 
the United States, as they generally show wholesome reductions in 
debts, taxes, and expenses. “ Retrenchment” is shouted all over 
the country, with the enforcement of frugality, the abolition of 
sinecures, the repression of public peculation, and the abandonment 
of unnecessary and costly public works. The reaction is remark- 
able when compared with the custom a few years , and the 
voters now roll up the largest majorities for the sturdiest econo- 
mists. The new Mayor of New York, Edward Cooper, signalised 
his induction into office by the strongest kind of economy preached 
in his Message. New York is probably the best vineyard in the 
world for pruning, and the taxpayers there are anxious for the 
work to begin. Mayor of Brooklyn wants to cut down the pay 
of school teachers, policemen, and firemen, and thus save a ee 
sum. These and other reductions have already been successfully 
made in Philadelphia. Mayor Doyle,of Providence, has just been 
re-elected for the fourteenth term, because he is a stickler for low 
taxes and the smallest expenditure. 

How the resistless pressure of the times has compelled the cut- 
ting down of tax levies is shown in the M of the Governor 
of New York State. In 1874 the State tax amounted to 34 min. 
£; in 1878 it was 14 mln £—almost one-half. If any one had 
said in 1874 that New York could support her State Government 
on half the money then spent he would have been laughed at, yet she 
not only did it in 1878, but was able to devote 115,0001 of the money 
to paying off her debt ; and this debt has been reduced to 1,830,000/, 
or, sub ing the securities in the Sinking Fund, 1,626,000I. 
This is a sample of the retrenchment going on almost everywhere, 
and it was a good thing that the turn in the tide came. The tax- 

rer literally was getting nearly all the profit of every man’s 
usiness, and the best paying trade was that of the politician who 
disbursed the public money. To increase the funds for peculation, 
debts were piled up and the future mortgaged. The change is 
wholesome, but it will be a long while even with the most rigid 
economy before some of our citi ially New York and 





* In the 39 years, 1837-76, there left the United Kingdom as 
voluntary pe elt — chiefly to ee et and Aus- 
tralia, eight ions of persons, or an average, persons per 
role, ty ee ee See i + was worth to 
the country or colony to which he went quite 1751; that is to say, 

ing in commercial , his i cy, education, training, 

ill, and the stock of clothes, money, and goods he brought 
with him were worth 1751 to the new country of his choice. On 
the average of the 39 years, 1837-76, this country has contributed 
40 million pounds per annum in emigrants to the progress of North 
America and Australia, and no discussion of the progress of these 


9 per cent of the whole; in 1876 it was 29 per cent. Shorter and 
cheaper passages to Australia have produced a large effect. No 
Peen e aR ee ene Sere ee ee : ry, 

th to the mother country and the colonial and foreign cour- 
tries than this voluntary emigration undertaken by the free choice, 
and paid for out of the savings, of the emigrants themselves. 














Brooklyn—will cease staggering under the h ibad of debt piled 
on them in the last fifteen years. “ae Z 


! 

The most disturbing element in the future of the conti-| 
nent is the restless and depressed condition of Germany. 
France has apparently surmounted all her serious political 
difficulties. The reactionary party have been thoroughly and 
peaceably defeated both in the Chamber and the Senate. 
Marshal MacMahon has retired, and has been succeeded by 
M. Grévy, than whom it would be difficult to.find in France 
a man of higher and nobler personal character, or a politician 
more consistent or conciliatory. The centre of European 
disturbance has been removed from France to (¢ermany ; and it 
must not be forgotten that the very success of the country left 
forlorn and defeated by the war of 1870-71 constitutes 
not the least of the present difficulties of the conqueror in 
that war. The prosperity of France constantly provokes the 
German people to chafe against the burden of the military 
prem which their so-called triumph bas brought upon 
them. 


Upon this subject the Berlin correspondent: of the Times 
has (15th October, 1878), the following :— 


All the Chancellor Bismarck’s present trouble and all the reme- 
dies proposed may be traced to one common source—lack of cash. 
Ever since entering on office in 1862 he has been perpetually 
engaged over the problem of how to make both ends meet. For! 
this purpose he has sought to provide the State with extraordi 
sources of revenue, and he is striving still further in this direc- 
tion. He has endeavoured as much as possible to subordinate || 
individual to public enterprise, to convert private into collective 
capital. The victories of 1866 and 1870 have given Germany 
military glory, but not riches or prosperity. It isa lamentabie 
fact that after receiving the five milliards Germany was much 
poorer than France who paid them, and her yearly Budget shows | 
that she is sinking deeper and deeper into poverty and debt. The 
simple cause of this, of course, is her stupendous standing army, 
which requires about 450 millions of marks annually (22 mln. £) for 
its support. If it be true, as Count Moltke remarked, that it will 
require 50 years continuance of such an armament to conserve 
and complete what was accomplished by it in six months, Prince 
Bismarck must somehow or other contrive to make his country- 
men part with about 30 milliards before they can enter on the 
paths of industry and peace. To achieve this he must either (1) 
increase the contributions of the respective States ; (2) or create 
new imposts; (3) or provide the Government with independent 
sources of revenue, like the post and telegraph services. He has 
chosen the last two methods, and he will leave nothing undone to 
attain his end. By returning toa policy of Protectionism, were it 
even but for a time, he may poesibly succeed in swelling the 
Imperial exchequer; but he will have sane cone commercial 
war on the rest of Europe. Itis a pity t Germany, which 
boasts the first strategist and the first diplomatist of the age, does 
not possess a financier worthy of the present crisis, 


The following further account of the growing difficulties of 
Germany, not only financial, but political and social, is of 
immediate interest as indicating that the prospect of any 
speedy revival of trade among the forty or fifty millions of 
people in central Europe is remote and uncertain. 


In no country have over-production and over-trading ever beer 
carried to such a point as in Germany after the peace of arts 
The French milli created an artificial wealth’; municipalities 
rushed into lavish expenditure for improvements; Governments 
paid back former loans, and capital was invested in industrial and 
railway shares. The war had reduced the rolling-stock of the 
railways ; new railways were undertaken by the State. Innu- 
merable companies sprung up with promises of large dividends ; 
existing factories were greatly e ed to meet wa enormous but 
a not altogether warranted demand; wages rosé to a very high | 
pitch and attracted agricultural labourers to the great centres of | 
industry. There was a time when bricklayers’ labourers earned in | 
Berlin 15s a day. Every strike was successful use the employers | 
felt themselves obliged to give way in order to keep their men, | 
who dined and drank like capitalists. The genetal rise of prices | 
was still further enhanced by an unwise measure of monetary | 
reform. Instead of reducing the silver and paper circulation | 
according tothe amount for which they issued new gold coin, the | 
Government withdrew in the first years scarcely any silver or | 
bank notes ; and thus the circulation was enlarged by hundreds of | 
millions of marks, and so the value of money was diminished. At | 
length the bubble burst. The ov ion led to a fearful | 
collapse. The factories, which had been enlarged as if the demand | 
of 1872 was to last forever, could not pay interest on capital invested. | 
The companies became bankrupt; small capitnlists who had | 
invested their money in shares received no dividends; the new) 
railways did not pay, while they reduced the profits of the old | 
ones. On the other hand, the expenditure of the Empire and of | 
the various States, aa well as of the great cities, steadily rose. In} 
1873 the Imperial Budget amounted to 17 min. &, in 1878-79 it | 
was 27 mln. £; whilst the revenue showed a constant decrease. 
The Customs and Excise produced in 1878, from Ist April to 3ist_ 
October, 5 mln. £, showing a falling-off of 430,0001 compared with the | 
corresponding period of 1877. ere will be a deficit for 1878-9, 
and a much larger one for 1879-80. In Prussia thie deficit is calee- | 
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ture not ingluded. 


How is this state of affairs to be dealt with? That was the 
nestion which German statesmen were obliged to put before 
admit that in 
fiscal mattcrs he is a smatterer, resolved upon a heroic course of 
cure; he stated the project of a Tobacco monopoly. If by this 
ulation of 36 millions, could raise 
ermany, with a population of 42 mil- 
lions, raise hO min. £? And thus the Empire would become inde- 
pendent of the contributions of the States, and would have money 


hemselvess Prince Bismarck, who used to 


means France, with a 
10 mln. £, hy should not 


enough for all itemeeds. In vain it was argued that the example 
of France tas not conclusive for Germany; that the one country 
introduced jthe monopoly 200 years ago, when the importance of 
tobacco wes small, and that the other had a large culture and 
manufactute of tobacco, which would be ruined by monopoly ; that 
the French;people were far richer than the German, and that if 
French mohopoly prices were asked in Germany the consumption 
would be gheatly reduced ; that leaps and bounds are not safe in 
fiscal matters, and that it was i ible to raise suddenly 
10 min. £ fom an article which hitherto had yielded only } mln. &. 
The Changellor remained inaccessible to such arguments; and 
though he {vas unable to carry his project in the Reichstag, he 
insisted at feast upon establishing a Commission of Inquiry. It 
was mainly: composed, of course, of persons likely to favour his 
project; bht after seven months’ hard work. the Commission 
decided, bytnine votes against three, that the plea was impracti- 
cable. This was a heavy blow for the Prince, but it did not dis- 
concert hing. He had already discovered that he could only carry 
his p - in the Reichstag if he made concessions to the Pro- 
i | who clamoured for higher duties in order to 
make thei’ unproductive factories profitable. So he addressed 
a letter Baron Varnbiihler, late Minister of Wurtem- 
erly one of the bitterest enemies of Prussia, 
and now fthe leader of the Protectionists in the Reich- 
stag) sayifg that he thought a general revision of the tariff 
necessary ;‘and early in November (1878) he asked the Federal 
Council to fonsider whether it was not necessary “to reserve in a 
higher degtee the German market to national industry, and thus 
to increase ‘its production.” Soon after, however, the report of the 
‘Tobacco Cofmmission was made. They recommended a tax aceord- 
ing to weight, which would yield, as a maximum, 3} mln. £. Thus 
the large igcome to which the Prince had looked forward disap- 
peared, anc it was in expectation of this revenue that he had 
resolved to make concessions to the Protectionists: for he knows 
well enoug’ that protective duties would yield little in point of 
revenue. low he had to devise a new plan. Of late = a party 
had sprung‘ up called Agrarians, who complained of the privileges 
accorded ti Manufactures compared with Land. The landlords 
had hithert» been staunch Free-traders, and they have many repre- 
sentatives jin the Reic The Protectionists saw that they 
could not cfrry their point against the opposition of this party, 
so they offered them protection for agriculture likewise, foreign 
corn and le to pay a duty before crossing the German frontier. 

And the Agrarians welcomed the pro . 
It was this programme which the Chancellor proclaimed in his 
letter to thh Federal Council of the 15th of December. He will 
rotect theinational industries; but as it is difficult to protect one 
: ranch without damaging another, all branches shall be equally 
| protected Hy levying a duty of 5 to 10 per cent. on every foreign 
article exc/ipting raw materials, such as cotton. At the same time, 
as the impprts amount to 194 mln. &, of which 143 mln. £ are un- 
taxed, the Lssetection of a general duty would bring a handsome 
revenue totthe Imperial exchequer—say, of 3} min. £. In this way 
the Chancllor hopes to make up for the vanished profits of a 
tobacco mcnopoly. Thus, it is evident that the fiscal point of view 
is for him the main point ; but it is equally clear that it is unat- 
tainable ing the manner proposed, as neither Protectionists nor 
Agrarians fan be satisfied with such a general duty. The former 
want cheap raw materials—wool, hides, cotton, etc., and cheap 
labour; cohsequently they are against raising the price of food. 
The Agrarians, on the contrary, say that they will be ruined if 
Hungaria wheat, Roumanian cattle, and Galician timber are not 
excluded trom the German markets.—(Pall Mall Gazette, 17th 

Jan., °79.)3 


In conférast with the rabid revival of Protectionism in Ger- 
many my be placed the opposite course which is being 
taken by fa large group of leading men in France in defence 
of the njeasure of Free-trade already existing there, and in 
favour ofjthe extension of it.* An association for the defence of 


* The following passage is important as showing an estimate of 
the losses’ entailed on France by the wine disease and the bad 
harvests, nd also as showing the disposition towards Free-trade 
in the country :— 

The Bdrdeaux Chamber of Commerce, not unreasonably alarmed 
at the Hrotectionist proclivities, which, right or wrong, are 
attribute; to some members of the Government, have just sent 
a letter te the Ministry of Commerce, which merits the attention 
of all Enlishmen interested in trade with France. The Bordeaux 
merchan $s commence by drawing a very striking picture of the 
commercial condition of France. They say :— 

“ Frame is just now going through a crisis of the gravest 
nature. {The deficiency of the French grain crops within the last 
few yea rf, the disastrous p of the phylloxera, which, up to 
this present time of writing, entailed on France a loss of two 


milliards, (eighty millions sterling), the excesses in various coun- 
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lated by th Finance Minister at 213,000l, supplementary expendi- 







d’Bichthal), M. Jules Simon 
that for the present the object of the meeting was not to procurea 
further reduction of the duties fixed by the economic régime esta- 
blished in 1860—a régime which all must admit had very materi- 
ally contributed to develop the wealth and prosperity of France, 
but to uphold the status quo which the Protectionists wanted to 
abolish, and replace by a régime protecting certain special 
of industry. 
to form three categories—the Protectionist, who wan 
the status quo; the Résignés, that is, those who were content to 
let matters stay as they were; and the real Free-traders, whose 
object was to develop the principle of Free-trade, but who, for the 
present, were content to let things remain as they were. He 
would point out that the first class, the Protectionists and Pro- 
hibitionists, formed a minority as compared with those who did 
not demand for the present that a movement should be made in 
advance, but who objected to a ret 
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commercial and industrial liberty, and for the maintenance 
and development of treaties of commerce, has been i 
in Paris, under the auspices and with the aid of Messrs 
Michel Chevalier, Edouard Laboulaye, Leonce de Lavergne, 
Jules Simon, H. Passy, A. D’Eichthal, Raoul Duval, Paul 
Leroy Beaulieu, Wilson, Tirard, and other leading merchants, 
bankers, and politicians. Its offices are at 85 Rue Bergére, 





Paris, where communications, addressed to M. Octave Noel, 
the secretary, are sure to receive prompt attention. The 


object of the association is clearly and tersely stated in the 
programme they have issued. It points out that the Protec- 
tionist League has so dexterously availed itself of the expira- 
tion of existing treaties of commerce, and put such a powerful 
pressure on the Government as to baffle all the exertions of 
foreign Governments to procure a renewal of their treaties, 
At the same time the period of commercial and industrial 
stagnation from which the world has had to suffer has been 
turned to account by them, and the present crisis has been 
disingenuously described by them as due solely to the economic 
régime of 1860. The Government has allowed itself to be 
impressed by these specious arguments to such a degree that 
the general tariff, drawn up in a comparatively liberal sense, 
has been, in spite of the “ Conseil Superieur du Commerce,” 
aggravated in a proportion of 24 per cent. The programme 
points out that henceforth the application of this Draconian 
tariff, certain clauses of which constitute real Prohibition in 
favour of certain privileged industries, has become the great 
object which the Protectionists seek to establish. To defeat 
that object, to promote in every way the facility of exchanges 
with foreign countries, and this specially by means of treaties 
of commerce, is the object of this association, or Free-trade 
League. 

In furtherance of the objects of this League, M. Jules 
Simon delivered an oration on 16th February, 1879, thus 


reported by the correspondent of the Standard :— 


After a few introductory sentences from the chairman (M. A. 
to speak. He pointed out 


The persons interested in the matter mi 
to abolish 


rograde commercial policy. He 


had figures to bring forward which were beyond dispute, and fully 
established his position. These figures were supplied by the in- 
quiry which the Protectionists had prevailed on the Govern- 
ment to institute, and which turned against themselves. There 
were but two branches of French manufactures that wanted the 
protection of Prohibitive tariffs—the cotton-spinning and the flax- 
spinning interests. 


The cotton spinners employed forty-four 


tries of an unbridled speculation, is now followed by a long and 
terrible reaction. All these things cause a most detrimental effect 
upon business. But, in addition to these evils, France has an 
additional cause for the depression of trade in the prevailing 
anxiety and in the uncertainty as to her economical régime.” 


The Bordeaux Chamber then proceeds to allude to the sudden 
abrogation of the Treaty of Commerce with Austria, and the 
equally sudden conclusion of the convention granting the “most 


favoured nation clause” to each of the contracting parties. The 
Chamber says :— 


“Much as the expiration of our Treaty with Austria was to be 
regretted, it might be explained by the unwillingness of our Go- 
vernment to renew it on existing terms, but we can hardly deseribe 
how great was our surprise, how keen was our anxiety, when we 
learned that the French Government had spontaneously, of its own 
free will, taken the initiative on the 31st December, 1878, of ‘de- 
nouncing our Treaties of Commerce with Belgium and with Eng- 
land. We were first apprised of this very grave measure by the 
Belgian and English papers, and we cannot conceal how deep were 
the feelings of our community on thus learning, through an indi- 
rect channel, that the Government had taken this grave determi- 
nation without the intervention of the Chambers, to weaken our 
Treaties of Commerce, so favourable to the general interests ‘of the 
country, so favourable for the continuance of that fav 
situation, and thereby a powerful source of ity for French 
industry, whose products, thanks to these treaties, were exported 
yearly toan amount fourfold than that of our imports of 
manufactured goods.”—(Standard, 27th Feb., 1879.) 
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thousand workmen, and the value of their annual production was 
three hundred millions of francs; the flax spinners employed 
sixty-twothousand hands, and their produce was also three hun- 

millions, making a total of one hundred and six thousand 
workmen, and a P uction of six hundred million francs. The 
next class, which he called the Résignés, were represented by the 
following trades, coal, iron, chemical products, hides, and leather, 
employing two hundred and thirty thousand workmen, and pro- 
ducing one thousand two hundred and four millions of francs. 
As, without being Free-traders, these Résignés did not demand the 
abolition of Treaties of Commerce, the Free-traders might claim 
them as allies; but he would not do so; he would make the Pro- 
tectionists a present of them, and set them down as opponents of 
Free-trade. This would give their adversaries an aggregate of 
three hundred and thirty-six thousand workmen, producing one 
thousand eight hundred and four millions of franes per annum. 
But if they looked at the other trades—viz., wool, silk, and articles 
de Paris, which urged the maintenance of Treaties of Commerce, 
he found that they employed seven millions of hands, and pro- 
duced no less a sum than five milli two hundred millions 
annually. Then they must reckon as Free-traders all those 
employed in agricultural pursuits (and they must bear in mind that 
France was, above all things, an agricultural country). There were 
eighteen and a half millions of persons employed in agriculture, 
and their average production was seven milliards of francs,or two 
hundred and eighty millions sterling; so that virtually in this 
| country of universal suffrage the Government were asked to tax 
the great majority for the benefit of three hundred and thirty-six 
thousand persons, to the special detriment of twenty-three millions 
of their fellow citizens. as that fair? 

This lucid exposition by M. Jules Simon, of which I can only 
give you the bare skeleton, was loudly applauded. He then pro- 
ceeded with great felicity to demonstrate the unfairness and injus- 
tice of Government taking only out of the taxpayers’ pockets in 
order to bolster up manufactures which were not in conformity 
with the natural aptitude of the people. It wasa mistake and a 
fallacy not to be true to nature. “Suppose,” he said, “I had a 
great power of speech, great talent for argument, a keen insight 
into the quirks and quibbles of the law, I might safely suppose 
that nature intended me for a lawyer; but supposing that, owing 
to circumstances, say in obedience to the wishes of a stern parent, 
I made myself a doctor, though I felt ready to faint by a patient's 
bedside, I might persevere, and say to myself that with a will a man 
can do anything, and make myself a nuisance or a danger to society. 
But do you think it would be fair if the Government were to make 
it compulsory on the community to employ me to the exclusion of 
a better qualified practitioner? Well, that was precisely what the 
Protectionists wanted the State todo. They said that, owing to 
the high price of coal and iron in France, and also to the inferior 
nateivel aptitude of the French workmen, we cannot compete-with 
the English cotton spinners. What shall we do? Shall we give 
up cotton spinning? No, that idea never entered their heads. 

hat they did was this. They said,“ We shall get the Govern- 
ment to compel our countrymen to buy our wares or do without 
them ;’ or, in other words, “take out of the taxpayers’ pocket the 
money required to enable us to carry on with a profit a business 
which but for that tax on the community we could only carry on 
at a loss.” 

M. Jules Simon gave several other instances of the working of 
the Protectionist system, one of which is curious enough to quote. 
There is, it seems, only artificial alum produced in France, but 
there is in Italy an alum manufactory, worked bya Frenchman, 
who sends the raw material to be refined. The manufacturers of 
artificial alum modestly ask the Government to put a duty of 40 
per cent. on natural alum, for the sole object of enabling them to 
sell their artificial product cheaper than the natural article. 


Of the other great military power in Europe—Russia—it 
is enough to say that the exhaustion and expenses of the 
War, and now (February, 1879), the direct and indirect 
effects of the Plague, which, in spite of all official assurances 
to the contrary, it is certain has established itself in numerous 
provinces—have so crippled its sources of revenue, and so 
enlarged its expenses, that the maintenance of its foreign 
credit seems to have become very doubtful, and that within 
no long period. ‘The only cure for the excessive depreciation 
of the paper rouble, now fallen to 41 per cent., will: probably 
be some plan of reduction or taxation of the national debt. 
It will not be called confiscation or bankruptcy, but it will be 
in effect, both ; and, if the consequence should be the collapse 
to a large extent of the present corrupt, cruel, and. tyrannical 
system of Government, the world will be a decided gainer. 


IV. 

In two Appendices (M and. QO), as being more convenient 
than in this review, we collect a variety of evidence relating 
to the production and distribution of gold and silver during 
1878 and preceding years, 


We limit ourselves here to the insertion of the following 
usual table of the shipments, &c., of silver to the East. 
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(VIL.)—Suver, 1878-66—Smirments to East, Buits Drawn by Iypia | 

Councit on Iypta, Imports of Sttver into Uxrrep Kixepom, Aven- | 
act Prick in Loypoy, and Average Rate of :Bayx Discouyrs,—- 








Pixley and Abeil’s Circular. — (0,000's omitted; thus, 5,84 — | 

£5,840,000.) 

1 

‘ Bills . }| Average | 

Silver Imports; Silver '~*. | Average | 

Years. sent to orn of Silver Coined ‘price Std. nank rate | 

East. nea jinto U.K.| in UX. | Silverin |p count 

Council. .| London. | n 

Min. £| Min. £| Min. £ | Min. £4 Per oz. | ¢ a 

NONE. ieee | 584 | 1898 | 1145 | O61 | S2y | 315 8) 

TE cecil 17,06 | 864 | 21,62 | 042 | 542 | 218 —| 

"FS sevevevesl 10,91 | 11,51 | 13,56 0,22 3 523 |212 14 

i} 

1b. | 371 | 1084 | 980 | 059 1 sez |3 4 a! 

a ee 7,09 | 13,28 | 11,80 | 089 | 58% | 313 10) 

OB cece 250 | 1394 | 1230 | 1,08 | 59h’ 415 10) 

"72 ..escccee]. 5,65 | 10,81 | 11,14 124 ] Gon [4 2 —| 

v .... 371 | 844 | 1652 070 | 60° 217 8 
} | i os i 

1 | 1,58 | 698 | 1065 | 033 } ., a ae, 

NP chan | 236 | 370 | 673 | 007 | 6% |3 4 2| 

WP i.2 | 168 | 414 + 7,71 | 080 ; 60 |2 1211 

OF sacs | 0,64 | 5,61 §,02 | 019 “ 210 9 

pee 236 | 7,00 | 10,78 | 049} 61h |619 - 








As regards the large and general question pf the permanent | 
or temporary continuance of the present low price of Silver, 
we cannot add anything to the soundness and clearness of the | 
following statement of the facts, and of the /interences which | 
they justify. | 

i 

The Indian Council Bills offered on 12th Felt., 1879, were ten-| 
dered for at 1s 7ygd per rupee—that is, fivepemce within a very) 
small fraction was lost im every rupee, or almost.one-fifth. If pre-| 
sent rates last, therefore, all who have to send money from India 
to England will have to look forward to a loss by exchange of one-| 
fifth of the sum transmitted. So far as the Indian Treasury is, 
concerned, this would be over three millions fer annum. 


plans have been submitted to the Indian Gojvernment for the) 
correction of the exchanges. We commented upon one of these, 
plans some time ago, and there is talk of others. 

propose to consider them at present. : 


Our object now is rather to direct attention t¢ the causes of the 
depreciation. causes are twofold—an increase of supply, and | 
a decrease of demand. But we think it ean be shown conciusively | 
that the increased supply is not sufficient to aceéunt for the alarm | 
it has excited. What we witness is to a very large extent pure | 
panic. The estimate of the world’s production of silver, laid before | 
the Silver Committee by Sir Hector Hay, is genierally accepted as | 
the nearest approximation to the truth which;the existing data | 
admit, and from that decument it appears Ea the production | 

i 


Bat we do not | 
? ' 


amounted in 1852 to about 8,120,0001, and in 1875 te about. 
16,100,0001. In the four-and-twenty years, 1852-75, the production | 
had just doubled. The whole increase was in the yield of the 
United States. At the beginning of the peri¢d that yield was 
practically nil; in 1862 it had risen to 900,0001; and afterwards it | 
augmented rapidly, being estimated by Sir Heetor as high as nine 
millions for 1875. But when we turn to the reports of the United | 
States Mint we find that in fact the production that year was only | 


Wells, Fargo, and Co.’s report for 1878, the yield of the United 
States mines has not since 1875 sensibly increase‘l; so that, even if | 
all other countries were as productive as before, we cannot estimate | 
the world’s production at above 14} millions. Hut is it probable’ 
that all other countries have yielded as much #s formerly? The} 
evidence laid before the committee was all to the effect that, while. 
the United States mines were marvellously rich, those of other! 
countries were becoming exhausted. Their preduction had long’ 
been stationary, and would almost certainly fall off under the. 
influence of depreciation. It now appears that even the United | 
States mines have felt the influence of the depreciation, and’ 
although we have not trustworthy statistics for the others, it is 
almost certain that their yield has been much more considerably | 
checked. It is incontestable, then, that the world’s production of | 
silver has not increased within the last three years; it is in the | 
highest probable that it has ae diminished. 

A great. body of evidence might be brought forward in support | 
of this conclusion, but we need cite only two or three facts. The 
Bland Act, passed by Congress in February, 1879, requires the | 
American Government to coin in silver every month not less than | 
400,0001, nor more than 800,0001. The Act was passed in spite of | 
the influence of the Seeretary of the Treasury and over the Presi-, 
dent’s veto. It is reasonable to assume, therefore, that the Govern-_ 
ment coins the legal minimum, which would be only 4,800,000! for | 
the whole year. Yeton one occasion the American Government | 
bought silver in the London market. The metal, that is to say, 
was cheaper here than in the producing country. Another no‘able 
fact is that, even before the passing of the Bland Act. the imports | 
of silver from the United States did not materially increase in) 
consequence of the augmented yield of the mines. And « third! 
fact of significance is that the supply. of silver in the London) 


| market is exceedingly small. All this goes to pepve that it is not) 





| 
e334 


It is} 
little wonder, then, that there should be persi#tent reports : 


7,140,0001. The real production of 1875 was, therefore, only | 
14,240,0001, or an increase of about seventy-five per cent. in the | 
twenty-four years. We saw a few weeks ago that, according to | 
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increased préduction which has mainly caused the depreciation, 
and that thejapprehensions felt, at the time the Silver Committee 
was sitting, f/f the result of the working of the New American 
mines were greatly exaggerated. 

The point ‘s of the highest importance in fixing upon a remedy 
for the presqnt state of things in India. If the views we have 
stated are cotrect, we have to look for the cause of the depreciation 
either in a témporary increase of the supply, which by and by will 
be exhausted: and which therefore may either be endured for the 
time, or may;be counteracted by temporary measures ; or else in a 
contraction of the demand, whether temporary or permanent ; or, 
lastly, India is suffering from a combination of both causes. This 
last is the trhe state of the case. The production of the metal, 
though it hat been considerably increased, would, if acting alone, 
have exercisd but slight influence. Indeed the increase would 
have no mor} than sufficed to keep up the Silver Coinages of the 
world, and td meet the requirements of the arts, had no change 
been made {n the order of things existing at the close of the 
Franco-Gerrian war. 

But the substitution of a gold for a silver currency by Germany 
disturbed the equilibrium. And the way in which the measure 
was carried‘out aggravated the mischief. Had the German 
Government: taken the world into its confidence, ascertained as 
nearly as p¢ssible the amount of silver it had in circulation, 
decided how ;much of this was needed by it, and frankly stated how 
it would disjfose of the excess, it would at any rate have prevented 
ignorance arti the uncertainty and panic that are bred of igno- 
rance. Othér countries would have known exactly the facts with 
which they had to deal, and would have been able to take their 
measures intelligently. The market would have adapted itself to 
the provisiohal state of things; and the German Government 
itself wouldjhave been in a position to profit by the criticism of 
experts. It'preferred, however, to conduct its operations in secret. 
Nobody knoivs exactly how much silver Germany still has to sell, 
or at what ysrice it will dispose of it, or at what moment. There is 
the uneasy teeling that the instant an improvement occurs a sum 
will be throivn on the market large enoagh to depress it, and con- 
sequently the depression continues. It is, in fact, the German 
supply, notéthe increased production of the mines, which has 
chiefly caused the depreciation. In 1877, for example, the total 
quantity of} silver imported into this country from the United 
States was énly 2,615,0001, while the import from Germany was 
13,747,0001, or about five times as much. Indeed, it will be 
observed, th® German import was almost equal to the whole pro- 
duction of the world in that year. The import never before 
reached so high a figure, but the knowledge that an indefinitely 
large supply existed, and was kept back only in the hope that the 
price would{improve, acted upon dealers quite as powerfully as if 
the metal h#d actually been offered in the market. 

In the petiod 1872-7, inclusive, the imports of silver from Ger- 
many exceesled 23,000,0001, and, supposing that only 7,000,000 were 
disposed of elsewhere, we have a total of 30,000,0001 in the six 
years, or 53)00,0001 per annum on an average sold by Germany 
alone. In «ther words, the direct result of the demonetisation of 
silver by Germany has been the same as if the production of the 
mines hadsbeen increased five millions a year. Of course the 
secresy in yjhich Germany wrapped her policy greatly magnified the 
effect. Thd sums she had to dispose of were grossly exagge- 
rated, and tje fear was always present to the minds of dealers that 
she might fat any moment ruin them by suddenly flooding the 
market. I4directly, also, there was the effect of the contraction of 
the demanfi, as Germany had previously been a consumer of 
silver.—(Saturday Review, 15th Feb., 79.) 

The folfowing is our usual table of the Circulation and 
Reserves of the leading continental Banks, and further evidence 
on the sarge subject will be found in App. (D). The grow- 
ing magnitude of the Reserves of the continental banks has 
become on of the most important and interesting of the sub- 
jects relating to the distribution of the precious metals, and 
the effects} they produce not only as coin circulation passing 
from hand;to hand, but as foundations for banking and credit 


operationsin the form of metallic reserves held by financial 
institution’. 


7 f 
(VNL)—Lapivc Forrren Banks—1873-8—Nores in Crmcv.atiox 
and —— Reserve, being Summary of App. (passim) in Mln. £. 


wa onc omitted; thus, 111.5 = £111,500,000). 
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Germany. Austria. | Belgium. 


*Notes. | Bulln. Notes. | Bulln. | Notes. | Bulln. | Notes.) Bulln. 
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— —t+—_} | | | 
1873. Min. £Min. £ Min. £Min. € Min. £ Min. £ Min. £Min. £ 


2 ie. {1115} 31,7) 45,5| 276!) 825) 142) 117) 47 
1 July on} 118,7| 81,0), 42,7] 35,4| 35,5) 42 | 14,1 5,6 
. i 
| 





i Jan.......4115,8| 30,6) 446! 352) 360! 144) 196 49 
1 July......j 100,9/ 47,8) 421) 35,5 | 30,2) 142/ 118, 3'9 


1 Jan.......$105,9| 528) 41,9 





30,3 30,1| 139) 131) 4 





7 
en ay 96,9 | 62,7) 43,3) 298) 291! 138) 129| 49 
= 

1 Jan.......£100,4/ 67,4!) 35,7/ 222! 2881 136) 135) 
: 5) 48 
1 July......5 99,2) 83,0] 382! 271) O74 - | 231] 56 
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(VIIL.)—Leapinc Foreign Banks—( Continued.) 
Bank of | pee Bank of Bank of 
France. Gecstiat- Austria. | Belgium. 























} 





Notes. | Bulln. | Notes. | Bulln. || Notes.| Bulln. | Notes. | Bulln. 


£ 
1 





j 
. (Min. £MIn, £/Min £Min. £/MIn. £MIn. £) Mln. £/Mln, 
| 107,5| 864|] 37,9| 25,1]| 29,6) 186] 14,5/ 4,6 
1001, 90,1| 87,1 27,5)/ 274) » || 137] 4,2 
104.1} 81,0} 35,8) 22,6|| 27,6) , || 181] 4,0 
98,2; 788| 31,0) 262] 261) 13,7) 132) 42 
95,5 | 86,7| 33,6| 25,5|| 26,7| ,, | 125| 86 
95,2, 85,8|| 33,5| 23,4] 29,7; 13,8] 119] 4,0 
93,4, 82.5 | 31,9} 22,7]| 82,0| 146) 122| 3,7 
91.8 834! 294) 228! 2999) 149' 11,9| 38 


Note—In France, through 1873, the market price of gold was 2 to 
8: average 73, per mille prem. In 1874, Bank notes were at par; in 
1875, the same; in 1876, the same; in 1877 specie payment was re- 
sumed, 

In Austria, in 1873, the premium on gold was 8 per cent. ; in 1874, it 
was 53 per cent. ; in 1875, it was 3} per cent.; in 1876, it was 4g; in 
1877, it was 5; and in 1878, it was 2g to o per cent. 

In Jtaly, in 1873, the premium on gold was 9 to 15 per cent.; in 
1874, it was 114 per cent.; in 1875, it was 8 per cent.; in 1876, it was 
9 per cent.; in 1877, the same; and in 1878, it was 93 per cent. 

In Russia, in 1873, the premium on silver was 12 per cent. ; in 1874, it 
was 13 per cent.; in 1875, it was 15 per cent.; in 1876, it was 20 per 
cent.; in 1877 it was 39 per cent.; and in 1878, it was 41 per cent. 





It will be observed that in Austria the bank notes have 
reached par, and the low price of silver led to large coinage 
operations at the Vienna Mint; but on January 2nd, 1879, 
they issued a circular stating that no silver would be received 
for coining till further notice. 


7. 

The failure of the City of Glasgow Bank (and consequent 
upon it the failure of the Caledonian Bank as the casual holder 
of four shares)—the failure of the West of England Bank, and 
the very sharp pressure felt by the joint stock banks in 
London and elsewhere during the closing three months of 
1878, constitute an important epoch in the history of un- 
limited and limited joint stock banks in this country. The 
failure of the Glasgow Bank will involve the utter destruction 
of nearly all of its twelve hundred shareholders, and not only 


of them, but of hundreds more of persons who, as trustees for 
others, had no personal interest themselves either in the gains 
or losses of the Bank.* It is possible that the appeals pend- 
ing to the House of Lords on behalf of trustees may bring 
relief in certain cases, but no measure of relief can 
compensate for the misery and anxiety of months of 
sorrow and suspense. In the case of the West of England 
Bank, the ruin of the shareholders will fall far short of the 
Glasgow case, but will still be very severe. The Scotch law 
permits Trusts to be declared on the face of the register of 
shareholders. The English law does not permit such a decla- 


* The following is from the Glasgow Herald, a leading Scotch 
newspaper, lst January, 1879 :—* The religious sentiment of the 
whole community received a severe shock through the failure of 
the City of Glasgow Bank. Almost all the directors and others 
implicated in the system of fraud which then collapsed were pro- 
minent members and office-bearers in the Churches (particularly 
the Free Church), and men who made a conspicuous profession of 
religion. The Pharisaic character of such profession, when it 
stood revealed, brought general suspicion upon the churches which 
had promoted these men to official positions, which had accepted 
their charities, and might be presumed to have taken charge of 
their moral instruction and attended to their spiritual welfare. 
Tt would be unfair to condemn the many for the evil-doing of the 
few; but this exposure certainly demonstrated that elders might 
sign the most rigid formula and yet be dishonest men, and take a 
foremost place in the synagouge on Sunday while spending the 
week in devouring widows’ houses. The religious system under 
which this kind of scandal flourishes is seen to be in need of 
repair. Possibly the Scotch Churches might find it a good plan to 
relax their formulas; to stop their contentions; to set more store 
by justice, mercy, and truth than by the principles of Establish- 
ment, of Voluntaryism, or of spiritual independence ; and generally 
to preach less and practise more. The churches would not lose by 
an effort in this direction, and the world would undoubtedly gain. 
The general review which we have made, ending, as such a review 
ae this a but end, with this t instance of commer- 
cial immorality, suggests an unsatisfactory comparison between 
the excessive apparatus of competing ecclesiastical mociony and 
the scanty product in practical godliness. The mills abound, the 


miller’s name is legion, but the meal is light. 
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ration. But it holds as responsible, to the full extent of his | 
means, any person or persons whose names appear on the re- | 


gister, whether put there as representing his own property, or 
the property of other persons. There has naturally arisen 


great anxiety on the part of shareholders in unlimited banks, | 


and there is already a manifest tendency on the part of the 
wealthiest holders, to get rid of a class of investment which 
may suddenly involve them in losses entirely overwhelming. 
Hence the proprietary of the unlimited banks is in process 
of sensible deterioration, and that deterioration being known, 
operates adversely to the credit of the banks, and carries 
away deposits. 

It is pretty certain that by means ofan Enlarging Act, or in 
some other way, most of the English unlimited joint stock 
banks will become limited, under one form or another. What 
the Scotch banks will do is not yet known. The reduction of 
the deposits with the London banks would be an unmixed 
good. The plan of the deposit banks, so far, has been to seek 
high dividends upon a small paid-up capital by making frac- 
tional profits upon a large surface of liabilities composed of 
deposits and acceptances. The golden rule of sound banking 
is the exact reverse, viz., to seek moderate dividends by rea- 
sonable profits, on as small a surface of liabilities as possible. 
In the semi-panic of last November the anxieties of some of 
the joint stock banks with millions and millions of deposits, and 
acceptances also reckoned by millions, were of a nature not 
likely to be forgotten.* 

The Banks of all sorts will also have to extend the infor- 
mation given in their periodical balance sheets, and they will 
have, so far, to admit the practice of an audit, not by Govern- 
ment, but by competent parties, as will certify at least the 
cash, the securities, and the regularity of the system of 
account. The Bank of England also should separate in its 
we kly return the balances belonging to Bankers from the 
balances belonging to its own customers; and under some rea- 
sonable arrangement to be made with the bankers the balance 
belonging to them should be kept in cash in the banking 
department. The effect of the present plan is that the Bank 
of England does not keep any metallic reserve at all against 
its non-bankers’ liabilities. 

The following table indicates in forcible figures the extent 
of the depreciation in 1878 of the shares in seven of the joint 
stock banks. The lessened market value of the shares of the seven 
largest of the London joint stock banks is 44 millions. In the 
cease of the Scotch the fall is no less than 64 millions. Such a 
depreciation, and arising from a cause so disgraceful as that of 


* The Times City article of 13th Feb., 1879, has the following :— 
More than one meeting has been held by the representatives of 
the joint stock banks of London with the object of arriving at 
some decision as to the course to be pursued in view of the ques- 
tion of unlimited liability being brought before Parliament. All 
are , we believe, that some limitation of the liability should 
be substituted for unlimited liability; but the difficulty is to agree 
as to what the new limit shall be. Strong objections are enter- 
tained to any change which would necessitate writing the word 
“limited” after the names of the banks which are now unlimited. 
The opinion seems to prevail that the adoption of some middle 
course will afford the best solution of the difficulty. The passing 
of a permissive Bill which would enable the unlimited banks to 
register under the 1862 Act and their shareholders to be held liable 
for double the amount of the subscribed capital is proposed as a 
compromise which would meet the case sufficiently for all practical 
purposes. It is pretty generally agreed that where the liability 
remains unlimited the proprietary will in course of time deteriorate, 
if it be only on the ground that no one will in future be executor 
or trustee to an estate of which bank shares with unlimited | 
liability form a part. The same compromise may be effected by 
means of a charter, as in the case of some of the Indian banks, 
the liability of whose shareholders is double the subscribed | 


capital. A rr natural fear is entertained by the unlimited banks | 
that, if they to become “limited” and to be bound by | 
the regulations affecting all limited banks, some of the large | 


unlimited provincial banks would at once open offices in London | 


and take their deposits away from them. In the United Kingdom 
there are in all 80 unlimited banks, and it is not improbable that | 


such a thin ight occur considering the eager competition for 
deposits, Fg eo other kinds of be i aes in present 
circumstances. The steady depreciation of shares of some of 
the best unlimited banks, and that since the apparently satisfac- 
tory half-yearly statements which have been made, are umistak- 
able evidence that investors are gradually selling out, a circum- 
stance which should demonstrate sufficiently clearly to the directors 
of these banks that they will be wise to to a compromise if 
they can get it, and that as soon as ible. We I 
a deputation has waited upon the Home , and his reply 
oo shams. nee thet he weuee Deanne eee ee m when they 
had agreed among themselves what it was they really wanted. 








_— 





the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank, must be extremely 
disagreeable and unwelcome to the Scotch banks ; “ch 


' assuming as something unimpeachable the credit of Scotch 


banking, have opened expensive offices in London. English 
investors will scarcely be attracted by the. rigid unlimited 
liability of the Scotch companies ; and English customers will 
scarcely resort to immigrant institutions for facilities which 
they can procure quite as well from London concerns with which 
they are familiar. | 

(IX.)—Lonpon Jornt Stock Banks and Scorcn Jomr Srocx 


Banxs—1878—Highest and Lowest Prices of Shares and| 
Stock—and Amount of Lessened Market Value. 
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Shares Prices, 1878. Fall, | Lessened 
| Banks, aan a se i artes | 
Nomi-; p,:3 | igh- je | 1878. || Value. 
nal. | Paid. | + on jLaweiey i 
|| | ———| {| ———_—_—_— 
e| 2 | ce | ey we eee 
100 20 || London and Westminster ...|| 67 49. | 18 || 1,300,000 
50 | 15 || London Joint Stock ............ | 50 38 12 || 960,000 
50 DEEL PDE i 0cgcanivscutntenatelinsttceens | 45 33 12 i 1,080,600 
20 Oe Oe CHE 7 Maketetundesasiegeetiegnace i 19 113}: | 72 |) «(465,000 
i or 
} | || 3,755,000 
50 | 15 || Imperial, Limited ............... | 19 15 | 4 || 180,000 
25 | 10 || Alliance, Limited ............... 123 9% 3 || 260,000 
10 4 || Consolidated, Limited ......... 8 6 2 || 325,000 
| '| 4,520,000 
Scotch Banks. 
100 | 100 || Bank of Scotland ............+. | $27 | 2755 | 82 520,000 
» | «|| Royal of Scotland ...........0... | 237 | 188 | 49 980 000 
- » EN BIN oc ceipcseoscesvnce 314 244 | #70 700,000 
” | » || Union of Scotland............... | 278 155 | 123 1,230,000 
» | »» || National of Scotland .........)) 327 260 | 67 75,000 
” » || Commercial of Scotland ...... | $26 240 i} 86 860,000 
kw I  etnetattinnnes | 284 | 150 .| 134 || 1,340,000 
| ft | 6,305,000 | 
VI. | 


We conclude with our usual table of Comparative Prices as 
between the end of 1878 and the end of 1877, °75, 69, 























and ’66:— 

(X.)—Waotesate Prices in Loypoy.—Comparison of 1 Jan., '79, 
with Four former dates, stating in approximate Percentages the 
degree in which the prices at 1 Jan., 1879, weré Higher or Lower 
than the prices brought into the comparison—Sce App. (B.). 

vision ae ee ee nN eer 

High-, Low-||High-| Low-||High-j Low- |High-| Low- 
Articl er | er er ' er er | er | er | or 
— than thar than | than 
1 Jan., °78.|}1 Jan., °76.|1 Jan., ’70.|1 Jan., °67. 
pr ct.| pr ct.|/pr ct.' pr ct.|\pr ct. spr ct. |pr ct.| pr ct, 

CONC cscrscacccscress — | 21 |) — | 22 9¢';— i) —} 

DUNE insileininninas —| 8} 4)'—}—;— | 26 | — | 

ZGBiacsecersceqsennagees mf ow BSE 9i— 3i,— | 

NN ci cae Fae eure ee 

Butchers’ meat...... — 6 | — | 17 oe t— | 5i— 

‘ 

er _ 3 | 26) — 8i-— | 13} — 

UIE arinncssecccsisesece _ 4) — 9] —;:16 | — | 24 

Timber ....csccccceses — | 13 |} —/} 10 16°;— | 21) — 

SON. cctitcerivedss — 7 on | $l — } 21 | — | 21 

Leather — .......0000e _ 5 | a 14 a 7 14);— 

Copper ..ssessceseeees on AEE ee) ORE ot 8 gd 

ale a —{|15|—| 40} —; 12 | — | 12 

EOE. cvcnesensnmesesos — | 23 || — | 36 | — 1°23 || — | 26 

Tidneitavonmneres Pee Tet 5 a | — | 22 

WNW Secdiecewcc — | 21 || — | s2 | — } 58 |-|8 

Flax and hemp...... — | 23 — 82 . f 40 | — | 39 

Bp j 

OR. ics — | 1 901 — | ~ | 86 | — | 38 

Weel sicntsacerastais et AGE ed 10 1 18 ke | | 88 

TObORO® scpsoccessiee of — | 7 i — 7 | —! 6 | — | 22 

Cotton cloth ......+++ — |} 20 | — | 27 1 i 409 | — | 54 

i 
Bank note circula- | | I 
tion of Gt Britain) 15 | — || 8 | — fj 28): — | so! — 


| 
Norg.—This table is deduced from the details given in App. (B.), and | 
is read thus:—The prices of 1 Jan., 1879, were, as: regards Coffee, 21 | 
per cent. lower than the prices of 1 Jan., 78; 22 jer cent. lower than | 
at 1 Jan, °76; 9 per cent. higher than at 1 Jav., ‘70; and 4 per 
cent. lower than at1Jan.,’67. In some cases it is \mpossible to arrive 
satisfactorily at these Percentages in consequence of the wideness 
of the quotations given in the Prices Current, and also in consequence 
of changes in classifying the qualities of the articl4s—changes neces 
sarily incident to improvement of culture and manviacture. 
These fi should be carefully studied. The présent prices (1 Jan., 
1879) are considerably lower as a rule than at the en:i of 70; and still 
lower as compared with the end of even ‘66, after the panic of May in 
that year. It seems possible that prices ban fall below the 
present level, and if that be a true inference, Cost of Production must 
have at length touched the point of decline at which the profit of ex- 
tended operations becomes almost certain. ; 


i, 
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end of 1878 is very apparent on the face of this table, and by 
reference tb App. (B), it will be found that the prices of the 
following yeading commodities are at Ist Jan., 1879, below 
even the average prices of the six years, 1845-50—the per- 
centage prpportions being as follows :-— 


Parces Lower per cent. on 1st January, 1879, than on the average 
: of the six years, 1845-50. 





Sugar ee .»..-Laower 17 pr. ct. | Irom. ...........-c0sceeeere Lower 25 pr. ct. 
Wheat § — 3S = OS 7S e 16 J 

- TR cethcbsewmecborweahanes = BS » 
Cotton é o7 
Flax : x 29 Cotton Yarn ............ - i 
Tallow ; ae 17 Cloth...... 19 


” ” ” 


Copper ; 


The commodities which are Higher at 1st January, °79, than 
‘during 18%5-50, are :-— 


ci lll ltt 
ce CE 


| Coffee . Higher 43 pr. ct. | Wool ..........c00.00+ Higher 9 pr. ct. 
Tea Danensked as BE gg PD civ ev ecivinsvcnseves » Gs, 
Tohacco , ~ By Oils pevindwtininiren sents 2 S » 
Butcher's mept a 27 Timber writs ide RD te 
; | Leather .. - -  « 
os 


' 
With cost of production reduced, as it must be by a level of 
prices alngost as low as has prevailed in this country at any 
time durigg the last fifty years, it seems impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that a time of revived. trade cannot be very 
| distant. 


| 
| Silk a... » 
| 
| 


; 


| ; 
It+CORN AND CATTLE TRADES. 
THE CORN TRADE, 


The Mirk Lane Express reports December 30, 1878 :— 

| Although the crops of 1878 were undoubtedly less deficient 
| than thos¢ of 1877, prices have ruled so much lower that there 
_is little ifany improvement in our farm balance sheets, except in 
| a few favdured distriets in England and in Scotland. We do 
not need éxact statistics to show that such is the case, because 
| we have stbes evidence in the forms of lowered rents, vacant 
| farms, anc 

t 


bankrupt tenants. The misfortunes of four deficient 
_ years havy culminated in an agricultural depression which is as 
| unquestionable as it is lamentable, and it would be worse than 
|| useless tolattempt to ignore the gloominess of the farming out- 
|| look by turning our eyes away from it. During the early por- 
tion of 18%8 there was reason to hope that a brighter prospect 
_was before the farmers, and it was not till long after the harvest 
| had been icompleted that sanguine critics were convinced of the 
errors of jestimates which they had maintained in spite of the 
| objectiond of more caretul observers. The Wheat crop looked 
remarkabiy well till it came into ear, and even then gentlemen 
_who repoft on crops from an inspection taken from the windows 
| of railway carriages, or otherwise from a distance, could find 
| nothing but good to say of it. It was only by going into the 
| standing ;corn, and examining the ears, that the delusive ap- 
| pearance of the full-strawed crop could be assessed at its true 
| value, ans this is precisely what nine crop-reporters out of ten 
| apparentiy never do. After all, however, Wheat yielded much 
better thén it had done for the previous three years, and if it had 
| been wel} harvested and so'd at remunerative prices farmers 
|| would hajre had something to be thankful for as far as that crop 
|| was concrned. 
| Barley) oats, beans, and peas were all sown under favourable 
|| conditions. We hada mild and suitable spring, and the crops 
|| were sow in good time. Urtil the last week in March every- 
|| thing wa’ favourable to an excellent harvest ; then we had sharp 
| frost followed by snow and a good deal of rain. Nearly all the 
| spring eqrn had been sown, but a flood so soon afterwards had a 
| Very injijrious effect upon all but the lightest land, barley and 
oats beimg especially placed at a disadvantage. 
The wrt season had produced a very heavy crop of Hay; but 
this was got together under difliculties, and not until a great 
deal of ij had been more or less injured by wet. The mangel 
crop, Wixich started well, was injured by the flooding rains, and 
when a Rot dry time came it died off prematurely in those dis- 
triets wltere the drought was most severe. But previous to this 
drought{ which occurred in the latter part of July and the be- 
ginning p! August, we had more rain and cool weather, that is, 
| m the la}ter part of June. Harvest began in good time, the wea- 

ther bei Ne ali that could be desired until a large portion of 

the wheat crop had been secured in the early districts. Indeed, 
| the crops’ were somewhat prematurely ripened by the sharp dry- 
_ ing of lajad previously sodden, and by the bright sunshine, bar- 
| ley and pats being especially affected. In the middle of August 
| rainy weather again set in, greatly injuring the barley, and the 
| wheat a'so in late districts. Harvest was by this means unduly 
_ protractod, and stacks unthatched were damaged. Scotland was 





especialy favoured in harvest weather, as, indeed, she had been | 
| ia the weather generally, as compared with that prevalent in | 
Engiané, during the whole summer. The Scotch erope, there- | 





fore, were much better for their part than the English crops, 
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The exceedingly low level to which prices have fallen at the though some of the Northern districts of England were also 


favoured. For pasture districts the year has been more favour- 
able than for the arable counties, feed having been abundant, 
and the hay crop enormous. Dairy husbandry, however, has re- 
cently shared in the prevailing egricultural depression, chiefly 
owing to the low price of cheese, the quality of which this year 
is worse than usual. i 
Since harvest the weather has been, until recently, generally 
favourable for farming operations. There was a bright and dry 
early autumn, when stubbles could be cleaned to advantage. 
Sufficient rain followed to enable land to be ploughed for and 
sown with wheat, and the crop was sown in most parts of the 
country under the most propitious conditions. It is probable 
thata smaller area has been sown than for many years past, as 
the rains of the late autumn and the severe weather that set in 
| with the winter first impeded and afterwards completely stopped 
cultivation and sowing. 
| 
| 


Of agricultural legislation there is not much to record. The 
only very important measure which passed into law was the 
Cattle Diseases Bill, which comes into operation on January 1. 
The passing of this once promising measure in a mutilated form 
was not the least disappointment of a year full of broken hopes. 

The straits in which farmers have found themselves after a 
fourth bad year have led to a general reduction of the Wages of 
agricultural labourers throughout the greater pert of England 

and Scotland. In a few instances, notably in Kent, this reduc- 
tion has been resisted, anda strike of Kentish labourers on a 
large scale is, unfortunate!y, still maintained. 

Now that a considerable proportion of the crop has been 
thrashed, it will be seen that out of 394 returns, collected from 
farmers and corn merchants, 122 are under average, 193 average, 
and 79 over average. This, as we fully expected, is by no means 
so bad a result as with respect to the wheat crop of 1877, when 
out of 409 returns, 369 were under average, 34 average, and only 
6 over average. But the wheat crop of 1877 was the worst 
that we had reported on during a period of fifteen years. The 
crop of 1878, on the contrary, is better than most of the 
generally bad crops of the last ten years, being only beaten by 
| those of 1870 and 1874, as a reference toa table given below 
will show. In fact the crop of 1878 was so nearly an average 
one that if prices had been satisfactory it would have been a 
paying crop. Still, mstead of having been underrated in our 
early estimate, it was done a little more than justice to by being 
described as a “ bare average.” 

The barley crop, though good in exceptional districts, was 
generally admitted to be inferior to the wheat crop. Out of 
379 returns, 170 are under average, 168 average, and only 41 
over average. This, again, is a little better than the result pub- 
lished last year for the crop of 1877, with respect to which, out 
of 395 returns, we reported 260 to be under average, 116 average, 
and only 19 over average. That crop, like the wheat crop, was 
the worst, as shown by our returns, during a period of fifteen 
years. Our ten po table given below shows that the barley 
crop of 1878 ranks about fifth in the scale of deficiency, being, 
however, very little better than the crop of any year wut 
1869, which appears to have been the worst barley year of the 
ten. 

Oats stand a wet season better than the other cereals, and it 
is not, therefore, surprising to find them represented in our 
abstract as the best of the three white-straw crops. In the ten 
years’ table the oat crop of 1878 stands as the third best. 


Of the pulse crops, beans, winch love plenty of rain, appear 
much more to advantage in our abstract than peas, which do 
badly in a very wet season. Thus the bean crop of 1878 is 
about the fourth best of those of the past ten years, while the 
pea crop is one of the worst. 


ABSTRACT r of Gearn Crop Returns for 1873. 






























































1878 Wheat. | Barley.| Outs. | Boans. | Peas. 
Over average ............ 41 74 35 | 9 
nee 168 213 131 122 
Under average 170 91 82 114 
AdVICCS ....sescereereeees 379 | 378 248 245 
| Summary of Grain Crop Returns, 1867-78. 
Wheat. | Barley. 
| Years. | aa. 1 Over Aver-|Under|) Ad- || Over | Aver- | Under 
| vices. | Av. | age. | Av. || vices. | Av. age. | Av. 
| 1869 ...... s11 | 33! 188] 295 || 489 | 27| 185/ 977 
ae aoe 487 | 118| 218] 156]] 521 | 59| 144) 318 
ron. boast 478 29 121 328 462) lil 244 107 
72 eeuees 454 22 78 | 354 437 | 41 185 | 211 
, ee 445 17 84 | 344 || 426 | 86 | 266 7k 
| 1874 .....] 432 | 828] 981] 23] 418|| 98| 181! 134 
We’ st 420 — 7 53 | 860 | 407 | 81 | 227 99 
76 eveeee 414; 33); 1381 | 250 397 || 34 172 | 191 
7 dae 409 6 84) 369 895 19' 116 260 
"TO" itd 394 79 | 193 | 122) 879 | 41 | 168) 170 
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March 8, 1879. | 


Suvmary of Grire Ororp Rervrns.—1867-78. 

















i Beans. 
Years. Ad- Over | Aver-| Under); Ad- || Over | Aver- | Under 
vices. | Avy Av. | age. | Av. 
a _—_ || 
82 24 167 | 261 
22 5 98 231 
123 74| 1771 102 
103 72 166 85 
7t 47 | 169 97 
37 9 85 | 213 
70 16 | 100| 182 
32 8| 118| 154 
40 5| 48| 223 
Sl 74 85.;| 181); 82 


Both turnips and mangels are a little over average, as repre- 
sented in the summary below, turnips being the better crop of 
the two. ‘The hay crop was well-known to be a remarkably 
heavy one, and our summary of the returns for this crop pre- 
sents the very pleasant feature of a blank in the “ under 
average” line. We are glad to see the potato crop reported on 
much more favourably than it was last year. After the 
abstracts of returns for roots, hay, and potatoes for 1878 we 
give those of the previous year, in order to show the improve- 
ment in each case, making altogether the most satisfactory por- 
tion of our present crop returns. 


Root, Hay, and Porato Crops, 1877-78. 
1878. 








Turnips, Mangels. Hay. 

Over AVErAge 20... cecsceeee Se kasi ie 279 

RP OTNBO™ o.0 tn diccveeseccceeds BOF ke Oe ‘enncee 119 

Under average..........0.+++ ae ise | TB ik —_ 

RROD ertn dviisisrdce.s: ee O68: «sim 298 
Potatoes. 1878. 1877. Potatoes. 1878. 1877. 
Free from disease ...... 20 ... 4] Half diseased ............ 62 ...132 
One-eighth diseased...... 74 ... 28 | More than half diseased 44 ...111 
Cuptemttr a  cckcce 99 ... 70 —_—_ — 
Three-eighths ,,__...... 51... 51 RAG 50. 5csccsia ctx 350 ...396 


The Scotsman reports :— 


The yield of the British wheat hervest of 1878 (deducting the 
quantity required for seed) has generally been taken this year 
as equal to close on 12,000,C00 qrs, add to this the stocks of wheat 
and flour presently in store at the leading ports of the United 
Kingdom, which is not supposed to exceed 1,500,000 gqrs, 
together 13,500,000 qrs, end assume the regular consumption of 
breadstuffs in the kingdom to be equal to 23,0C0,000 qrs— 
which are now the figures usually taken—the import required 
during.the next twelve months-will be about 9,500,000 qrs. It 
may be that the available yield of the British crop for food 
purposes is quite high enough set at about twelve million 
quariers, but there is reason to believe that the imports on the 
year of wheat and flour will be much more than nine and a-half 
millions; we say this because of the abundant crop in America, 
said even to be superior to the fine crop of 1877, and from 
which we have received this year more than one-half of all our 
wheat and flour supplies. The total import of wheat 
and flour from abroad for the eleven months ended 30th 
November last amounted to 10,291,174 qrs wheat, with 
equal to 1,574,677 qrs flour—together, 11,865,851 qrs ; and if 
we estimate the quantity received during the present month, 
December (to complete the year), at about 760,000 qrs, the 
total import for the year will be brought up to about 
12,625,851 qra. Considering therefore that America is appa- 
rently able to give us half of all our requisite supplies, there 
seems little reasen to doubt that the import for the year ending 
3lst December, 1879, will excee! our estimate. 


THE CATTLE TRADE. 


The usual annual market for the sale of fat stock for Christ- 
mas consumption was beld on December 16th at Islington, and 
has proved a fair-suecess. Both in point of number and quality 
the market was fairly supplied. All the best breeds were well 
represented. It would, indeed, be a bad sign were they not, as 
the choicest animals are, as a rule, kept back to be forwarded on 
this special occasion. The past season, 1878, it must be borne 
in mind, has been exceptionally favourable. ee there 
was an abundance of food. At the present moment the best hay 
does not reach its value of this time 1877 by about 20s, whilst 
choice clover is some 30s per load cheaper. Roots and feeding 
stuffs generally also have been had on easier terms. In some 
seasons the scarcity of fodder had compelled greziers to dispose 
of their stock early, and in a half-fat state, but conditions this 
year have not been such as to render this necessary. 

To those who remember the Christmas market some dozen 
or so years ago, and who consider the enormous growth 
of the metropolis in the interim, it may at first glance 
appear a matter for surprise that or increase has occurred 
jin the numbers offered, or ind that they should barely 
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remain stationary, but they must make allowance for the extra- 
ordinary development which the dead meat trad¢ has undergone 
of late years. Many graziers in the North who formerly con- 
tributed very freely, now send but sparingly. By some it is 
maintained that as good a market is offered in their neighbour- 
hood as in London. Hides, also, have been fetching full prices 
in the North. It was in 1876 that American stock first arrived 
in anything like numbers in the English markets. American 
has now secured a firm hold on our market, and it would belie the 
national character for energy and shrewdness were she to 
relinquish her position so long as a profitable return can be 
realised. It is much more probable that this: branch of the 
trade will increase. The show of American stock was not, how- 
ever, so large as was looked for, only about 400 head having 
come to hand. The Sco’ch supply as usual forms the most 
attractive portion of the show. The number is hardly up to! 
1877, but the quality and condition have again been excellent ; 
in. fact, taken altogether, this portion of the market was a 
marked success. There was a good show of cross-bred stock, | 
and a fair display of Devons and Herefords. Nominally 

speaking, Ireland was well represented, but plenty of room for 

improvement, both in quantity and condition was apparent. The 

foreign side of the market was not well stocked. 

beasts were delivered at Deptford. 


The prices realised, it will be seen below, were lower, except 


for inferior mutton, than in either of the two preceding 
seasons :— 


About 300 


Per 8 lb by the carcase. 
1878. 877 


1877. 3. 
Qualities. eng 6.4 s d s d s ad s a 
Inferior beef ..........ses00-+ - =-@3 4 ~ B26 @S8 634... > 0@3 4 
Middling ditto.................. SB O © skin 4 0 S Swe 3 68 4 4 
Prime large ditto ............ 46 410 é-@ - 2: 0 410 5 2 
i ee 4- we ; oo 5 0 5 4 
WD Macitiobcnttibbigsicnags tines Ge Owe 22... 5 4 oe “testes 5 6 6 - 
Inferior mutton ............... 3 - o.  vaie 38 - a OS pd 3 - 3 4 
a, ca Regtevnes 4 - GS = mre 5 - 3.8 4 8 
Prime a2, aden eat 5 - 5 8 a a a ees 5 6 6 - 

TTR BOE 6. ons ciscicesonseecsi 3 - $4... Be 3 6 3 4 4 

ce heh bab bi meas uy 48 ae: .& Bde 5 


foreign supply of meat is shown by the following figures, the 
increase under the heads of living oxen and fresh beef imported 
being very striking :— 


4 8 4 
The extent of this country’s increasing dependence upon 
Meat of all kinds Imporren into the Unrrep Kivepom. | 





= 
































Total meat importations .............................. 


Particulars. wiles 
1876. | 1877. 1878. | 1876. ) 1877. | 1878 | 
Animals, living :— | | £ £ £ 
Oxen and bulls ...No.. 168,958 | 148,619 | 197,101 554, | 3243, 4,555, | 
CEE ions Saicanesedenen s 58,520 | 25404 | 29,354] 1,097,|. 444, 494, 
Ge ices el , | 30,172 27,008 208, 130, 131, 
Sheep and Lambs ,, | 1,041,494 | 874,062 | 892,126 227, | 2,107, | 2,371, 
NM senstnninornald »| 43558 20,037 55,911 72, | 87, 200, | 
Be 
7,260,,| 6,012,| 7,454, | 
Beef, salted ......... ewt. oss | 208,364 | 219,445 7, | 408,| 417, | 
sa I ena » | 170,711 | 465,319 504113 a2, | 1,286, 1,335 
Meat (unenumerated): | i \ 7 
Salted or fresh ...cwt.| 95,400 135,250 | 145,493 285, 403, 426, 
Preserved, otherwise} | 
than by salting...cwt.| 280,859 | 470,712 438,903 884, | 1438, 1,313 
WON ncn -simsiven di » | 2,809,990 | 2,395,223 | 3,466,565} 7,510, | 5,782, | 6,695, | 
Pork, salted ......... » | 300,151} 295,524 | 369,500 726,:|  - 584, 611, | 
ae gg carcass ai 26,539 | 8,725 | 18,222 71, 2, 45, 


The Times of 17th November has the following on the | 
diminution of live stock in the United Kingdom :— | 

A prosperous agriculture, an increase in the expital and pro- | 
ducing power of the husbandmen of this kingdom, would cer- 
tainly appearin progressive additions to the total head of live stock. 
Grave apprehensions as to the position of the tenantry alike in| 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, therefore, must arise | 
when we find that the first three of these portions. of the United | 
Kingdom attained to their maximum numbers o cattle and of 
sheep, not in the present year, but in 1874; while in Ireland a’ 
diminution in the herd has succeeded the maximtm of cattle in 
1873, and a decadence of the Irish flocks has followed the maxi- | 
mum of 1868. It is a matter of serious national‘ concern that, 
instead of having grown in number, the cattle of Great Britain | 
in 1877 total up 2$ per cent. fewer than last year, and nearly 7) 
per cent. less than in 1874. It is no slight and temporary indi- | 
cation of the present straits of live s breeders and graziers | 
that simultaneously the stock of sheep in Great Britain, instead 
of increasing under the stimulus of high prices, has somewhat 
diminished Siting the past year, and now stands &t upwards of | 








two millions below the number in 1874, being a reduction of 
nearly 7 per cent. i | 

As revealed by the Agricultural Returns for 1478, compared | 
with those for 6, the only English counties which have in-| 
creased their head of cattle in the 12 months are Cambridzeshire, | 
Cumberland, Huntingdonshire, Norfolk, and Westmoreland ; 
and of these all but Huntingdonshire have also augmented their 
stock of sheep; but the diminution in the cattle stock has been 
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in Middidsex, 16 per cent.; in Bedfordshire, 10 per cent. ; in 
Hertfordsxire, nearly 9 per cent.; in Oxfordshire, nearly 8} per 
cent. ; in Ruckinghamshire,72 per cent. ; in Northumberland, 7} 
per cent. ;}in Glocestershire,7 per cent. ; in Herefordshire, 5 per 
cent. ; in Leicestershire, 4} per cent.; in Northamptonshire, 44 
per cent. ;'in Durham, 4} per cent. ; in Monmouthshire, 4} per 
cent.; in Berkshire, 4 per cent.; in Warwicksbire, 4 per cent. ; 
in Worcexershire, nearly 4 per cent. ; in Somersetshire, 3} per 
cent. Al! these counties, except Berkshire, Durham, and 
Northumlerland, have also suffered a decrease in their flocks. 
The hisfory ot the growth, fluctuation, and diminution in the 

head of cattle and sheep in Great Britain and the United King- 
dom for 12 years is given in the following figures arranged from 
the official Agricultural Returns :— 

: Great Britain. 

¢ (00's omitted ; thus, 4,786 = 4,786,000). 











Pear. * Cattle. Sheep. Year. Cattle. Sheep. 
1866 ...... 4,786 ... 22,048  ...00. 1872 ... 5,625 ... 57,922 
ee § 4,993... 28,919 000 73 ... 5,964 ... 29,428 
WS. cccvect BODE cco SUTRA  cinces 7. . €196 .. 4 
TD. cscrnd: BRBS.. nee BRIBE. . coon "75. 6,013 .., 29,168 
a 5 DSRS wos | ED -cp00es ae «we ee os Bee 
| "TL .ocooe 5,338 ... 27,120 ...... 7) =, Bee on oe 
| j IRELAND. 
, Year. * Cattle. Sheep. Year. Cattle. Sheep. 
1866 ..... a eee ee 1872 ... 4,060 ... 4,263 
| "OT ase 4 3,708 ... 4,836 ...... ae: ne (es ee 
St, wii | Oe ws Ee comes 7 «o Ge os ae 
. fo aS) es eee 7S woe GS co “Gee 
|} °70 «1... 5 BRD ce ET  ccctes 77 G17 .. Cae 
i -seded f S976 ... 4,284 ..... 71 oe Eee | | ee 
| Untraep Kinepou, including IsLanps. 
| Year. ; Cattle. Sheep. Year. Cattle. Sheep. 
1866 ..... t 8,570 ... 26380 ...... 1872 ... 9,717 ... 32,255 
7: musics °. Oe, cco ED esease 73 ... 10,151 ... 33,983 
Le a a 6 !6C€UlU "74 ... 10,291 ... 84,826 
WP coop DOE. 2 GEO ccc 75... 10,169 ... 33,492 
| SP ese » 9,329 ... 82,787 ...... 76 ... 10,004 ... 32,252 
1 FE ned | CD ns UR ice TT co ee a eee 


| There .has been a steady increase per annum of cattle in the 
United Kingdom from 1866 to 1874, and thenceforward a gradual 
| falling = By grouping the 12 years into triennial periods, we 
may eliminate in some measure the minor fluctuations between 
one year‘and the next, and ascertain the average increase per 
| cent., or‘the contrary, in each interval of three years’ duration. 

The following table gives the figures for Great Britain and the 

United Kingdom :— 

(00C's omitted ; thus, 5,068 — 5,068,600). 


HLOTT re sereeseeeeereeeeereeeee D,BOL sree Ae 9,970 


} Great U. K (Ine. 
Britain. Ireland. Islands.) 

| Avorage head of cattle in period 

| 1865, 1867, and 1868...... 5,068 ...... Ee cima 8,800 
» io! period 1869, 1870, and 

| Mi istctenisitiiihibeanbanras 6,852 ...... 8,887 0... 9,220 
» im period 1872, 1873, and 

| Ok cnvttthisiiainnss 5,896... 4,110 0... 10,050 
inj period 1875, 1876, and 

| 


| The ihcrease per cent. in each of the first two periods was very 
satisfactory, as appears from the following calculation : — 
| gl Great U. K. (Ince. 
i Britain. Ireland. _ Islands.) 
Increase in the average head of 
| : cattle in 3 yoars......... 284,000 ... 137,000 ... 420,000 
pe On GROIN cient ecesiinscn 828,000 ... 410,006 ... 1,250,000 
| oy per cert. in 3 years......... jw’ oo 4} 
z= per cent. in 6 years......... 1613... Ll ove 143 
| 





| Now. arate of progress like this was such that, had it con- 
| tinued, } the horned stock of Great Britain would have been 
_double¢ in number in about 36 years, and the horned stock of 
Irelang in about 54 years. Comparing the year at the com- 
mencement of the series with the year of maximum stock, namely, 
1874, we get a still more striking result. Perhaps the returns 
in 1864 were not so accurately salloshed as in subsequent years ; 
and, therefore, taking 1867 instead, we see an increase of cattle 
in Great Britain, from 4,993,000 in the year 1867 to 6,126,000 in 
1874, Heing an addition of 1,133,000, or 222 percent. This was 
done u, seven years, at a rate which would double the head of 
horned; stock in about 31 years. In Ireland, during the same 
period; the number of cattle rose from 3,708,000 in 1867, to 
4,125,000 in 1874; being an addition of 417,000, or 11} per 
cent. Sinnaltonsensly, the sheep stock of Great Britain slightly 
increased—namely, from 28,919,000 in 1867 to 30,314,000 in 
oe kts - ny of 1,395,000, or 43 percent. The flocks 
o sand during the same seven years sli imini 

otal number rs y ghtly diminished in 

roth 1874 we have been losing instead of multiplyin 

and slieep. The cattle census this year shows a 6 £08,000 
cattle tn Great Britain, which is a loss of 428,000, or 7 per cent. 
This if in three years. At this rate of diminution the head of 
cattle trould be reduced to one-half in about 21 years. In Ire- 
land the decrease in the three years has been 129,000, or more 
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than 3 per cent. Sheep have decreased in Great Britain from 
30,314,000 in 1874 to 28,161,000 in 1877, being a loss of 
2,153,000, or 7 per cent.—that is, the same disastrous rate of 
decrease as in the case of cattle. In the same time Irish sheep 
have fallen from 4,442,000 in 1874 to 3,989,000 in 1877, which is 
a loss of 453,000, or 103 per cent. 

There can be no doubt about the matter. It is not to be 
explained away by any wholesale discrepancy in the returns ; 
for the progress up to 1874 and the relapse after that year to the 
present time are the same in England, in Wales, in Scotland, 
and in Ireland. The fact of a gradual discontinuance of cattle 
and sheep raising, or of a calamitous excess of mortulity, runs 
steadily and regularly through the last three years of the statis- 
tics of all divisions of the United Kingdom. 

How is this condition of things to be accounted for? Have 
our farmers been devoting more and more land to corn and bare 
fallow in preference to grass and green crops? The corn market 
quotations of the past few years, the high prices ruling for beef 
and mutton, and the growing scarcity of good labourers, with 
higher wages for shorter hours of work, would lead us to expect 
the very opposite ; indicating that occupiers must be more than 
ever curtailing their acreage of bare fa'low and grain and extend- 
ing their pastoral farming. Look at the Board of Trade statis- 
tics. There it is shown that in Great Britain the area of arable 
has not increased; but the permanent pasture has. In the year 
1870 we had 18,335,000 acres of arable; in 1874 we had 
18,089,000 acres, and in 1877 we have 17,983,000 acres. Ot 
pasture in 1870 there were 12,073,000 acres, in 1874 there were 
13,178,000 acres, and in 1877 we have 13,728,000 acres. Have 
clover, sainfoin, and other artificial grasses been sown on a 
smaller area? In 1870 we had in Great Britain 4,505,000 acres ; 
in 1874 we had 4,341,000 acres, and in 1877 we have 4,493,000 
acres. This is a decrease too trifling for notice. Has the breadth 
of roots and green crops fallen off? In 1870 we had 3,587,000 
acres ; in 1877 we have 3,584,000 acres. Summing these together, 
we had in Great Britain in 1870 a total of 20,165,000 acres of 

rass, clover and seeds, and root and green crops; in 1877 we 
a 21,805,000 acres. Thus, with a greater extent of land 
under grass or crops for feeding animals, we have now fewer 
animals than in 1874, though m»re than in 1870. Upona slight 
increase in the area of grass and green crops from 1870 to 1874, 
there was a large and very satisfactory multiplication in the 
numbers of cattle and sheep. With a continued slight extension 
ot pasture, root, and fodder crops since 1874, there has been, 
not a further increase, but a marked and steady decline in our 
herds and flocks. 

When a farmer breeds or keeps fewer head of live stock upon 
more acres of pasture and food crops, and this with a progressive 
diminution in his stock for three years in succession, and years, 
too, of big prices for animals, everybody knows that he is short 
of money—either for buying-in cattle or sheep, or for keeping 
up the yield per acre of his green crops with high management, 
or that the whole of the three years have been unf:vourable to 
his cropping, or that disease has visited his live stock with 
excessive mortality and discouraged him from venturing to breed 
up to his former production of calves and lambs. ‘lhe same 
ditties causes are before us in explanation of the similar 
— of the aggregate of farmers of the United Kingdom. 

t is for them to say whether the alarming decrease in their 
— and resources, a by the continued lessening 

f the number of their cattle and sheep, is due to one or more of 
these influences But which may be the cause and which the 
effect; whether want of means has compelled stockowners to 
farm with fewer animals, or the risks and losses of stock rearing 
have brought about the lack of means—the truth equally re- 
mains that British agriculture is at this moment unable to pro- 
duce as many cattle and sheep as it possessed in field, and fold, 
and shed only three years ago; and this in spite of the stimu- 
lating prices realised for meat throughuut the whole period of 
this decline. 





As regards the present condition of a large portion of 
the tenant farmers of England and Wales, Mr Henry 
Neild, of the Grange Farm, Worsley, Lancashire, writes 
as follows to the Standard, on 1st January, 1879 :— 


The retrospect of 1878 will long be memorable with farmers 
as one of disappointed hopes and bewildering suggestions, 
causing many weak minds to waver in their faith in the 
principles of Free-trade. What is the agricultural look-out on 
the advent of 1879? Can the most sanguine writer deduce a 
hopeful prospect from the evidences of facts surrounding the 
situation of farming interests? On all sides the review dis- 
closes results of gloom and despondency. 

The three previous years 1875-76-77 are generally acknow- 
— to have been a cycle of bad seasons adverse to husbandry, 
and leaving a loss to the occupying farmers. 1878 raised hopes 
of recouping—in part, at least—past losses, for with some 
exceptions in localities, hay crops have been abundant, pastures 
luxurious; in wheat and other cereals (with some exceptions in 
barley), in root and green crops, especiall gotstans, we have had 

u 


y 
perhaps a full average all round. But so glutted and depressed 
eee! 

















































are the import markets with large supplies of forei roduce 
the farmer finds in attempting sales he must kant te prices 
that, notwithstanding his increased crops, result in a positively 
less money receipt than in years of a deficient yield! The 
growing importations and increasing competition from abroad 
are seriously depressing farm produce—in fact, below the cost 
of ee: a 5 
erican wheat, selling in Liverpool at 35s to 40s; forei 
malting barley, 303 to 328 per qr, supplanti heuieanewe te 
the increasing manufacture of porter! Market returns show 
enormous importations of animal food, with corresponding re- 
ductions in prices, though as yet the consumer has not fairly 
articipated in the reduction. Liverpool wholesale prices are :— 
st beef, 7d per lb; best mutton, Sha; best pork, 6d, in the 
carcase. Limiting this cursory review of the farmer's position, 
what are the signs of depression ? 

Thousands of acres of good farm land are seeking tenants, 
and who shall say how many hundreds of struggling tenants are 
wholly or in part unable to meet their rent ae, Some scores 
of landlords (to their great honour) are remitting 10, 15, and 20 
per cent. to their tenantry in practical sympathy with the 
times. Would to God all would follow their good example. 
Farmers are reluctantly compelled to economise labour and to 
reduce wages. Unhappy strikes and disastrous turn-outs in 
some districts are amongst the ominous signs of bid times, the 
one redeeming feature being that so cheap are the necessaries of 
life the indigent poor shall not perish for want of bread. 

Now what about the future. “Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.” But Englishmen never say die in despair. Is there 
no silver lining traceable in the cloudy agricultural horizon? 
Necessity begets thought and invention, teaching economy and 
thrift ; also arouses inquiry and suggests changes in the economy 
of farming operations — as, for instance, by unity amongst 
farmers, which, with landlord co-operation, may be greatly 
utilised to their joint benefit in various ways, as by costly and 
labour-saving machinery and implements, by the purchase of 
tillages and feeding stuffs at the fountain head on lowest cash 
rices, &c. Local burdens in taxation want adjusting as 
etween owner and oceupier, some local rates want being trans 
ferred to the Imperial Exchequer, the education rate for one. If 
England is to be open to receive the free importations from the 
whole world, her home farming must be free and unfettered, 
which at present it is not. he farmer has all along been 
running sadly overweighted in the great free-trade race. All 
incumbrances must be removed if farming for the future is to 
hold its own, and capital be encouraged to flow into the opera- 
tions of husbandry by affording it unquestionable security. The 
words of the Marquis of Salisbury to the merchants in Man- 
chester some two or three years ago, in reference to developing 
the resources of India by the aid of British capital, were, 
** Capital, as you well know, will face any difficulties and danger 
in one employment, but there is one thing that frightens it 
back, and that is any great uncertainty in the conditions under 
which it is tobe employed.” These cogent reasons would seem 
as specially applicable to capital employed in farming. A largely 
increased production of home produce is an absolute necessity for 
independence, and to accomplish this capital is a sine qud non, 
Why should not owners and occupiers come together as business 
men, and so adapt their agreements to the altered circumstances 
of the times—removing all hindrances to a valid security of 
tenant-right by an equal law as secures the fee-simple to the 
owner? A high weer Lord Derby’s om was that 
the farm produce of England might be doubled, and with a 
judicious application of capital this view has been largely 
endorsed. nly let the farming industry of this country be put 
{on a firm base—security and freedom—no longer a sham but a 
reality—and it is not a vain boast to say British farm produce 
may yet meet the foreign producer in successful competition on 
his own shores. 


PRESERVED PROVISION TRADE. 


Dickson and Renwick (Glasgow) report :— 


The canned goods trade being of comparatively recent deve- 
lopment has suffered much from over-production and specula- 
tion, but the generally ruinous returns netted during the past 
eighteen months in many classes of canned goods have reduced 
roduction to a point more in keeping with demand, and we 

ve pleasure in observing that the tendency to speculation, 

eeehlag the part of dealers, appears to be steadily 
inishing. 

We feel justified in thinking that 1878 will register a still 
further progress in this industry, on account of the increasing 
popularity of preserved goods. The public have now had con- 
siderable education in this class of goods, and a call for quality, 
now more marked than heretofore, will add further impetus. 

Australian Meats, §c., have neither arrived in such abundance 
as in immediately ing years, nor have prices ruled so high, 
and the markets have been unexciting, with exception of a 
slightly feverish tendency, when the war cry was loudest, and 
Government were being made. 

Canadian Meats, in small sizes, were cleared off the market 
pretty speedily in the earlier half of the year, the beef finding 
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ominion efforts, aud present prices 
seem not to be such as to induce much up-put; and we doubt if 
this section may be looked to for regular supplies whilst 
markets are in normal conditions. 


Oregon Meats, including beef, mutton, and sundries, have 


, 


» 


outlet in Government requirements. No special features ; 


been closed out privately, and at auction, at figures resulting in 
large losses to packers and importers. The goods were, so far 
as the meats are concerned, of a 
packed. The soups and sundries 
meats. 
Texas has kept up its character for rubbish, and during the 
year has sent to this market such slops as should not have been | 
permitted a sale, and which have been fruit 
suits. 


quality and honestly 
ked the character of the 


of several law 


South American Meats have come forward in only very limited 


staple meat foods of the working classes. 
quality, &c., has been assailed from prejudiced sources, but still 
it continues in popularity. Were consumers aware how palat- 
able this article is when warmed the a would vary less 
with “a temperature of the weather, and col« 

ing off. 


quantity, and have still further lost in publit favour. 
sold upon merits, the prices have been unremunerative, and to 
judge from the returns published of one company, the industry 
can only be continued at ruinous loss, with no prospect of early 
securing profitable returns. The attempt to compete with 
Chicago in compressed beef has had a marked iack of success. 
Compressed Meats demand more than passing notice, for we 
venture to say that in the history of the cannec provision trade, 
sprung so suddenly into’ public 
favour, displaced to such a great and continued extent other | 
kinds of goods, or developed with such amazing rapidity as has | 
that of compressed corned beef. Though yet less than three years | 
since its introduction, it has not only gained ‘an entrance to/| 


the most respectable families,” but asserted iteelf as one of the | 


When 








! 


Its character as to 


cause less fall. 


hicago has maintained its supremacy as the seat of the 


trade, and several new brands of acknowledged equal quality 
to the older ones have appeared upon the market in what might 
be termed the ‘“‘ orthodox” shape of can. 


This has astonished 


many, though we have never believed that a-patent could be 
established on a shape of can. 


Salmon —With gigantic strides the packing of this article on 


Soo" 


cases. 


the Columbia River alone, has, in eleven years, advanced from 
less than 6,000 cases (in 1868) to over 420,00U cases (in 1878), 
and there are now on that river from thir 
canneries of a combined capacity of over 900 
packing in this district is this year announced as between 
20,000 and 25,000 cases ahead of 1877, and footing up to over 
420,000 cases. On till July it was anticipated to fall slightly 
under last year’s figures, and our cable advices agreed wit 
those generally received, in stating this to be be actually the) 
case. 


thirty-two 


T he 





Condensed Milk and by-products thereof ccntinue consider- |: 


The price is such as to pre- 


ably monopolised. ‘The imports are about abreast of 1876, 
which was the largest point attained. The manufacture of the 
article in England bas reached such proportions that the 
universal consumpt may be put as lorgely augmented. Ameri- 
can milk is being beaten on its own ground by English manufac- 
ture, which is largely imported, although so heavily handicapped 
with duty. 

Condensed Eggs, introduced with considerablé vim some time 
ago, do not make much progress. 
vent their free use, and, from the nature of. the article, we 
think a more successful process will be necessary to lead to the 
trade becoming a staple one. 











Canninc of OnEGoN SaLmon during the Ten Years ending 1878 :— 


Cases. 

SEP da shesecnincieseccses 20,729 | 1874 
" nhesbenssonemieneanial 29,746 | °75 
TT i ati Rigi aaitentanannne 34,805 76 

al. visabaeneatiniuchenesen 43,605 |' 177 
"Dy ccnshoscceshetniebaniie 102,733 738 


Total Pacific up-put for 1877, 501,782, and for 


600,000 cases. 


COSC ROTHER RHR See EEE HEe 
COTE T REFER Te HHH eee ee 
SOOO Ree eee Leer teweeree 
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1878 (anticipated), 


Cases. 
291,021 
244,173 
428,730 
393,0C0 
417,037 


CompakaTiveE Prices of the More Staple PREsERV::D Meats, Froité, 


&c.; for the past Three Years, and the Range of Prices for 1878. 


1878. 
Sorts. | Sizes. 





| 














| ighst.|Lowst. Prsnt. 1877.| 1876. 1875. 

















8 d 
Boiled beef ...per 1 6lb | - ; 
DEBI sicisscntsscies } 6lb - 
Compressed corned) | 
beef ...... per doz. 14lb 96 
en | lb | 7 
Lobsters ........+++. | lb | 6 
Sardines ...per case. $8 | 35 
Apples ...... per oy 3a - 
PERE. covcenevecese-cove | Pte. | - $ 
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The following statistics from the Grocer give the imports of 
Australian meats and other preserved goods for the first eleven 
months of 1478 and the totals for the previous four years. 


] a 
Yoars Austrajian | | | Condensed 
| Meats. | Salmon. | Sardines. | Lobsters. | Oysters. | Milk. 
j 


——— a 
1878 | 95,128 214,000 | “4 163,450 | 56,160 | 191,000 





TT | 200,420 | 205,410 | 134,740 | 139,780 | 41,838 | 183,965 
76 | 155,677 | 292,005 129,559 | 87,065 | 229,767 
‘75 | 127,228 | 182,300 | 122,424 | 113,944 | 11,720 | 138,173 
74 | 243,853 | 82,918 | 94147! 89,392 | 11,931 | 82,884 


131,759 





2 ; 
IL—COUDNIAL AND TROPICAL PRODUCE. 
TEA, XNDIAN TEA, SUGAR, COFFEE, RICE, 
"TOBACCO, AND DRIED FRUIT. 


J. C. Siliar and Co. (London) report :— 


Tea.—VWre were not aware that two opinions existed 
as to the na'ure of the yeer. For fierce competition, reckless 
trading upoh borrowed money, and heavy losses to all engaged 
in the trad#, whether as import«rs, brokers, or dealers, the year 
1878 will lohg be remembered. 

The character of the tea trade since the opening of the Suez 
Canal and the introduction of steam and electricity into our 
commercial system, has been greatly altered, and the great bulk 
of the shipments of tea for the whole year are now received 
during the dix months ending 3!st December. 

The following table gives the shipments to this country from 
China, Jap#n, and India for the last five seasons, and the total 
deliveries (aicluding transhipments) from this for the correspond- 
ing yeers, the figures tor the deliveries being taken, as are the 
ones in thé above, from the official accounts of the custom 
house ; and: in the shipments from China and India, the cargoes 
ot vessels lt are included :— 


EEE 





Export | Export 


a Total 
in ser Re}. | ane rom India| 7%! | Delivered 
Years, Japan to | to Great Supply. feous Great 
: | Britain. 7 Britain. 


Gt. Britain. 





eee ee 


FEES, incl ccmenneni 1415 | 188 160,8 177,38 
Ne SE Bicnieiee 1620 | 20,7 182.7 | 1885 
"76-76 ...2 157,5 | 24,7 182,2 183,2 
FOF in Bicbicecheaie 169,0 | 27,7 196,7 199,2 
| ee See 157,0 33,1 | 1901 205,5 


The Imporr?, Dettvertes, and Stocks of Tea, for the United Kingdom, 
with AVveraGs Montrate Dettvery, and AveracGe Paice of 
“Soux§® Common Concoou,” in 1362, 72, and °75-78. 

{in Mailion Ibs. } . ) i : 
Parficulars. | 1862. 1872.' 1875. 1876.) 1877 | 1878. 
eee oeeneereneneeny on 
* 
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; 
Imports o04 200 seccecescoces Ib} 106,5 | 108,5 | 198,2 185,6 | 186,2 | 205,4 


| 
| 














| 





; 
Deliveries-!- 























Home coiisumption ...... | 78,7 129,0 1454 149.1 | 151,2 | 157,6 
SRN E sacicidestnbenisialed | 27,5 | 89,0 | 31,7 | 27,8 | 35,0! 39,5 
SOUS ecscnvocuicienta 106,2 168,0 177,12 |176,9 | 186,3 | 197.2 

St ck, 31st{December ...... 65,7 | 101,0 107,5 | 113,3 | 110,3 | 115.9 


SSO 





+ 
% 


Average Monthly Delivery 8,8 14,0 14,8 | 14,7| 15,5 | 16,4 


Avorage Phico—In bond....|ls 1g4 11g | Md | 9a | 7Ra | THA 
ee —_— i 











f 
BPS whic scencssnevnsoseuniel ls 5d 6d | 6d | Gd 6a 6d 
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Lloydjand Cheshire (London) report :— 

India Tea.—With regard to the quality from the 
various districts, Acsam and Cachar have sent in 1878 teas quite 
equal to! any former period. Darjeeling growths have been 
rather sczrce hitherto, and so far the quality is nearly equal to 
season (477-78, which was so good. Kangra have been in rather 
short supply, and so far have presented fair style. Dehra Dhcons 
in most Gases have improved Chittagongs, with few exceptions, 
hitherto thave been poor. Neilgherry growths have much im- 

roved, many sampies now possessing good strength and 
avour. | 

The cltief features of interest of the London market durin 
1878” 7 the low price to which broken teas an 


Souchon#s sunk up to July; 2nd, the sudden rise in fine and 
finest toyards the end of August and commencement of Septem- 
ber, and the collapse in October; and 3rd, the high range of 
values fo: broken classes. The first was cavsed by their over- 
supply #ad by cheapness of China, the 2nd by the moderate 
stocks héld by buyers causing competition at prices quite abnor- 
mal and Atterly unreliable as indications of value for future im- 
ports, th 3rd by scarcity. 

Anothér point that may be noticed is, the difficulty compared 
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with previous years of obtaining over 3s per Ib for any tea, how- 
ever choice. 

The low range of price ruling at the end of 1877 and the early 
months of 1878, induced a sudden increase in the con- 
sumption, which was maintained until May, when, owing a 
to the ae large quantities of the preceding month, they 
off, but still kept much ahead of 1877; but when the new crop 
arrived the consumption immediately rose and was well main- 
tained, viz. :— 

January to April... 13 mln. Ibs, or an average of 3 mln. Ibs per month. 


May to August...... oe A » oS » “s ” 
Sept. to Dec.. ...... ws ss ” » we ’y ” 
Total, 1878 ..... ey % ” n 3» » ” 
Against in 1877... 28 ” ” ” ” 2 ” ” ” 


- 


The tvtal increase in the deliveries during 1878 of Indian and 
China teas together amounts to 114 million Ibs, of which 8? mil- 
lion lbs are due to Indian, i.e., whilst China have increased, not- 
withstanding the very low prices ruling, to the extent of only 
2} million lbs, or equal to 1} per cent.; those of Indian amount 
to 83 million lbs, or 313 percent. After deducting China tea ex- 
ported, 404 million lbs, the consumption of Indian is more 
than one-fourth of China tea. This is sufficient indication 
of the favour which Indian tea is finding amongst con- 
sumers. 


Toray Import of Inpian Tua into Unrrep Kinepom, 1867-78, 








min. lbs. mln. lbs. min. Ibs. 
DOD. chbardadimss DF DtEe ‘hamncetins ee A. SEO iuetan sean 13, 
nT Desndiecanes 31,7 MI “ssniuietoamantee TREE FEE cacsveusancs 10,5. 
TEE dsuceauiaeen ss ae eee Pe UF wekescanets 8, 
Tal Galstasiaenan 24,8 ME” coaicesnbndinees 15,4 WU Si ccekekaes 7,2 





The Public Ledger reports :-— 


Viewing the condition of the produce markets during 1878, the 
principal feature appears to be the prolonged depress‘on and 
langour prevailing for almost all the principal articles. Occa- 
sionally some article has attracted attension, but, with few excep- 
tions, resulting in more than temporary activity. The further 
important diminution in the Export trade of this country, and 
stagnation in some of the principal manufacturing interests have, 
together with the disturbances in financial affairs, created a very 
general desire to limit operations, and beyond pressing require- 
ments the demand has rarely extended. At the same time un- 
diminished ene: gy applied to the production of the leading com- 
modities has resulted in plentifu' supplies, either actual or antici- 
pated, which, with the other adverse circumstances, has kept the 
markets in a weak and drooping state, and caused an almost 
continuous fall in value. This movement has brought prices of 
many articles of first importance down to a lower point than for 
a great many years, notably those of cotton and all kinds of 
metals. Of articles of domestic consumption sugar has been 
comparatively cheap. ‘Tea has ruled at lower prices than ever 
yet rnaeaiod ; coffee has suffered a reduction of 12 to 25 per 
cent.; dried fruit has been plentiful and lower in value; pepper 
and most otber spices have been in a declining state, but cocoa, 
owing to unusual scarcity, las advanced to an extraordinary ex- 
tent. Rice and saltpetre have been subject to fewer periods cf 
speculative animation, and closing quotations are low. Juteand 
hemp also received some attention early in the year, but the 
subsequent reaction has been prolonged and decisive. The/ 
timber trade has suffered to unusual extent. Wool has also been 
depressed, and the movement in value adverse to importers. The 
condition of the silk market has been similar. The tallow 
market has exhibited unvaried dulness. Oils and oilseeds, 
although iafluenced by speculative operations at various periods, 
close much cheaper. Extreme dulness has marked the trade in 
hides and skins, resulting in a lower range ofvalue. Although 
indigo shows little alt: ration, other dyes have seldom found more 
than a lingering demand, and drysalteries have likewise met 
much less attention than usual. 


Sugar.—The principal features in connection with the 
trade in this article during 1878 consist of a and con- 
tinuous diminution in the imports into this country, from the ex- 
traordinary expansion of 1877, a recovery in the consumption to 
an amount equal, or nearly agen to that of any former year, 
and a stock gradually worked down by these movements from 
one greatly in excess to one of unusual lightness. A point of 
little less importance has been comprised in the limited influence 
the favourable statistical position has had upon the general course 
of the market, for although supplies may have appeared light, 
the trade at no time showed any apprehension regarding the 
near future, and as the speculative element has been 
entirely absent, the fluctuations have been much less interesting 
than usual. Moreover, any beneficial influence likely to have 
been exerted by the continual reduction of stock during the 
latter part of 1878 has been counterbalanced by anticipations ot 
a h-avy petiuction of beetroot, and the market has been kept in 
a state of complete inertion. On the whole the market seldom 
presented a firm appearance, a languid tone being the 
general characteristic, to which the large proportion of beetroot 
taken direct by refiners, and financial disturbances have con- 
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tributed. In comparison with most seasons, variations in a 
have been not only few but of limited extent, the total ra 
between extremes being about 2s 6d per cwt, and that 
relatively low prices have been discouraging to importers 
and =e receives some confirmation from the diminished im- 


ports 

The year opened with a stock in the United Kingdom almost 
‘twice the weight of that in 1877, and larger than in several pre- 
ceding, but notwithstanding this unfavourable influence, the 
market showed an improving tendency, the demand on the 
whole being extensive, and prices followed an upward tendency 
until an advance of about 1s - ewt. 

An important exception to the general course of the market is 
comprised in the trade in crystallised Demerara, which has not 
only sustained the expansion of the past few years, but main- 
tained a range of prices almost independent of fluctuations in 
other kinds, and at most times above the relative value. Varia- 
tions in prices and extent of demand have been frequent, 
depending chiefly on the supply, either actual or anticipated, and 

as the stock has seldom been excessive, a ready sale has gene- 
rally been found, and the closing value is on the average higher 
than at the end of 1877, lower qualities being above, and supe- 
rior slightly below. 

From the extent to which refiners have relied upon supplies 
of beetroot, the market for West India and other desirable 
refining kinds, has generally proved discouraging to the im- 

ter, not only by render‘ng the sale of their produce slow, but 
by k keeping prices at a low level, as is illustrated by the prices 
secured for floating cargoes of St Lucia, which, after rising from 
19s 6d in the spring to 203 in the summer, declined to 18s 6d in 
November, contrasting with a range of between 23s and 27s 9d 
in 1877. On the other hand an extended use of low brown 
qualities appears to be:closely connected with the increased con- 
sumption of beet, the demand on the whole being in favour of 
Jaggery, resulting in a higher range of value compared with that 

tter refining sorts, than in many former seasons. 

So far as can be judged from the deliveries of the raw article, 
London refiners appear to have increased their manufacture, the 
great bulk of whi ch consists of unstoved goods, whilst strong 
endeavours have been made to compete with continental rivals 
in the out-turn of stoved goods, with what degree of success the 
period has not been sufficient to prove. The present system 
under which French refiners are enabled to supply almost the 
entire wants of the country, as regards loaves, forms a serious 
obstacle to ultimate success, and the fact that Paris loaves are 
now about 2s lower than a year ago, whilst the cost of the raw 
article is about equal, renders the competition difficult and pre- 
carious. 


A tabulated statement is annexed, exhibiting the present 
value of some of the leading descriptions on the spot, except for 
Java, which compared with that at the close of the two pre- 
ceding years is floating terms, and beetroot and Paris loaves, 
which are free on board. 


aa. | 
8, 1879. 





Det, 1878. Dec.,1877. Dec., 1876. 


Quartitie. d s d s d 
Cane Jaggery ...... minerpesinen 14 6 14 3 21 9 
Unclayed "Faal.........0.:000. 00 16 - 14 6 22 0 
Brown West India ............ 18 6 18 6 28 6 
Yellow ditto............000sse00 20 - 20 - 30 6 
yb i, 24 6 25 - 34 - 
Demerara, fine crystals ...... 28 - 27 - 35 «6 
Beetroot, Austrian 88 per 
CORB, sccccccrcccccscccesccesooss 19 9 20 - .. 30 - 
____Say’s Paris loaves ............ 26 3 ... 28 - ... 39 - 8 Paris loaves ............ 26 3 28 - .. 39 - 


In the absence of returns showing the actual movements in 
the United Kingdom, only an approximation can be arrived at, 
from which it appears that the aggregate imports amount to 


908,000 tons, or 95,000 tons below 1877, those of colonial and | 


foreign raw being 116,500 tons less, beetroot 33,000 tons more, 
and refined 10,000 tons less. Of a total of 161, 000 tons refined 
received about 114,000 tons has been contributed by France, 
against 103,451 tons in 1877, and 88,493 tons in 1876. 


Exports of raw, which underwent an important diminution in 
1877, have further fallen off, and are only about 14,000 tons 
against 23,843 tons. Those of foreign refined show only a small 
reduction. 


Estimates regarding the consumption in the kingdom result 
in a probable total of 950,000 tons, from which must be deducted 
the exports of British refined, which have reached 52,000 tons as 

pre 56,000 tons, leaving the actual quantity left for home use 

ut 898,000 tons, against 944,000 tons last year. 

cae of the Imports, Deliveries, and Stocks of Sucak in the 
United Kingdom, in the Year 1878, compared with the Two 
previous Years, with the Stocks at the close of December. 


1878. 1877. 1876. 
Importation of— Estimate. Official. Official. 
Colonial .......cceeeeeeee -tons 244,000 ..... » 294,991 ...... 277,695 
WOUONER ..ccccccccccescccessoses 32 7.000 cooune $92,562  ...00. 346,999 
Continental..........00+. athnnse 176,600 ..... “ny 154,668 | 
‘Refined ..... issuie poses sebees TOT OOO” c.cc0 ATE i tn 139,127 
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* Home Consumption. 





| Raw and refined,.......e.00++: 950,000 ...... 900,000 ...... 
EXPORTATION 
DR As aedeiadysdeabdeteteees 14,000 ..... « BBCEd acu 
Foreign refined ...........006 GBOO  cccces BLE cccese 
ES 22,500 veeeee 82,557  ...... 
British refined.............0c+0« 52,000 _...... SERTE “scons 


* Srocks, December 31. 


_ Raw and refined—total...... 125,000 ...... 190,090 ..... 





duties, these are estimated. 





to 42,490 tons, against 30,052 tons in 1877. 


Summary of Imports, Deliveries, and Stocks of Naw and Rerivep 
Sueak in the United Kingdom during the last Ten Years, from 
official records, except for the Home Deliveries and Stocks since 


1874, which are estimated. 


Raw and Refined Deliveries.' Hl 























Stock, 
Sugar. Imports. | Slst 
Years. Home use.| Export. | December. 
tons. | tons. | tans. | tons. 
EEF Bicensccereveverevewsrpes 908,000 950,000 | 22,500 || | 125,000 
"A Teswwtenescowt Seusevenese) 1,003,163 | 900,000 | 2,55 57 | 190,000 
lliaipstianeloceneen | 918,489 | 925,000; $9,518 || 112,500 
"Peal cncethceceshatelneces 953,879 928,000 | e740 | 165,000 
"PO vivcscececttetecs disses | 844,429 836,000 | 26,344 || 180,000 
; i 
i easnesvcicleabiebeeeseas | 883,489 | 786,033 | 8,451 i 200,000 
| Ti Aeceseischtehindcinnessy | 784,004 | 715,402 | 41,163 || 152,989 
I aac es 688,708 702,200 17,372 || 102,350 
MI nine ipidiliadiineseis | 724,768 | 693,501 | 49,779.) 142,112 
ME scancapeiitbheh tonsa: 605,518 610, 700 | ¥3,402 || 111,711 
Summary of Imports, Deliveries, and Stocks of Foreign Refined Sugar 


| (included above) during each of the last Ten Years from official 
































—— ee 


Holland, &:. sressssseneesssseenes| 2D, 25, 3h, | 
1 


"7,420, | 1,101, 1,372, | 1,145, 1,145, 


records, 
Foreign Refined Signal | Deliveries ! Stoek, 
; re nee 31st 
Toons. |Home use. Export. i gente 
— —_—- i 
| tons. | tons | thins, || tons. 
Sap ibainotienacsiedineget- 9x0 | 161,000 | ao 8,500 ! —_ 

ere acta sistas | «171491 | a7ef 6 = 

Wea oe | 189,127 | 132,000 9.908 | 12,590 

iis nicccutowierteéins | 143,014 | 133,000 13,808 || = 16,000 | 

EE | 133,593 | 122,000 7,229 || 2,600 | 

' i 
SOT cictncnnbidicentint” « | 118,042} 109,896 : 1,257 | 15,000 
fos "BB cineadwssove sb ofthe | 89,876 | 88,334 1,671 || 10,024 

*F livcess cwsddecdabose sinned 78,635 | 74,726 32,785 7,350 

a biecnh cobenees cumebenpey | 85,522 80,544 1,628 | 6,362 

| arn Atacieck cates "CPvoerssrereerecnerneeree} _ 53,447 | 51.296 | 1,348 | 8,584 

pte Sikcs Te -_ Home consumption and stocks not g consumption and stocks not given. 

The following statement exhibits the produstion of beetroot 
on the continent, chiefly from official sources, for the season 
ending the 31st J uly, compared with the four en seasons :— 

(1a thousands of tons.) 
roses abenilenasmnnahs: of Beetroot in— 1197728. 1876- 7. 1875; -6. 1874-5, 1873-4. 
| tons | tons. |. toni. | tons. | tons. | 
OURIOD:.wascesnte thd weeevensnechbes , 3898, |) 243, 462, 450, | 396, 
I Hacc cniannenvanll 383, |} 291,| 348, | 250, 288, 
BIE siti ctititrtonnnoninste~ til | $30, | 247, 20%, 120, | 169, 
TINIE ‘dinsdpctparegahaingagiotenn | 220, 250, 2455, 222,| 150, | 
(7 AP a 63, 44, 7, 71, | 70, | 
| | 30,} 85, | 
| 
i 
| 


towards the close, when monetary affairs, the near apy 


925,000 


_112,500 
* As no official statement has been given since che # abolition of the 


The quantity of sugar taken for brewing purposes s during the 
first nine months of the year 1878, the latest re{urned, amounted | 














+ AN, 


| 

| The latest estimates of the out-turn of the » pressent crops are | 

| as follows:—France, 390,000 tons; Germany, 385,000 tons; 

| Austria, 340,000 tons; Russia, 215,000 tons ; Belgium, 65, 000 | 
' tons ; Holland, &e., 330, 000 tons, or atotal of '1,430,000 tons. 


Coffee.—The year 1878 has been remarkable for a period | 
of more decided depression in the value of this article than has | 
been recorded for a considerable time past. The high range of | 
value maintained, with some fluctuations, for feur years stimulat- 
ing the production i in Brazil and Juva, but more particularly in the | 
former country, and providing the European markets with 
abundant supplies, under which the value of ‘moet descriptions | 
has been seriously depreciated. The constantly declining value 
of common kinds has exercised more or less irfuevce upon the 
prices of other descriptions, although the much lighter sepply of 
Ceylon has kept the value of plantation at a high range until 


| the new crop, and general depression, has led ‘o a rapid reduc- 
tion in the value of that kind also. ‘Ihe result of an almost up. 
Tee sk Satetea: CU cscs RAE Sesses 918,489 | interrapted downward movement has been to: ‘reduce the — 
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of the commoner descriptions nee extent of 23s to 30s, the de- 
cline in plantation being about 10s. ; 

Present quotations exhibit a fall of fully 10s for plantation for 
1878, native being 23s, and other pale sorts 23s to 25s. Costa 
Rica and the better qualities of foreign from 10s for colory to 
26s for orlinary, whilst Brazil exhibits a reduction of 25s to 30s 
oe ewt, the latest sale afloat consisting of fair to good channel 

io at 492. ; 

Statement of the prices of some of the leading descrip- 
tions at the end of December, compared with the three previous 
years :— ° 





















; 1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 
Kinds. d ee 


8 s d s a 
Plantation Ceylon, middling .. 94 - ... 104 -... 117 - 103 - 
Native Ceylon, good ordinary 68 -... 85 -... 89 -.. 92 - 
Jamaica, good ordinary ........+ 67 -... 80 -... 88 -... 92 - 
Guatemals, good ordinary...... fe a 93 - 96 - 
Channel Rio afloat ............++. 48-... 80 - 83 - 86 - 





The series of public sales of Java in Holland presented a total 
of 879,696 bags, which, although 50,000 bags less than last year, 
is above the average of recent years. The prices obtained at 
most sales ruled below those in any year since 1872. 

Imports, Deliveries, and Stocks of CoFFEE in the U. K. during 1871-78, 




























| 

| Deliveries. Stocks end 

Coffee in Years. | Imports. | of 
Home use.| Export. | December. 

| tons. | tons. tons. tons. 
1B7E...ccccccoccecccseccesoss 65,000 14,800 | 54,000 | 13,500 
Re | 80,486 14,656 | 56,000! 18,000 
_ , | 67,069 | 14,885 | 61.000 | 9,058 
CAsscckinvestanceuebetinten 79,708 14,450 | 60,500 18,000 
Ae ee | 70,704) 14,223 54,000} 14,000 
ee ee 84,184 | 14,433 | 72,000 | 12,000 
ibnsreetnnebanelanionde 74,586 | 14,134 | 70,500 |! 13,500 
a 86,000 | 13,844 76,000 | 25,000 





Fraser and Co. (London), report :— 


Rice.—Rice, in common with almost all other articles 
whether of produce or manufacture, has, we regret to state, suf- 
fered most materially from the depressed condition of trade, not 
only in this country, but throughout the entire continent of 
Europe. Importers and shipowners, speculators and cleaners, 
| have been affected to a greater or less degree by this unfortunate 
state of things, and probably the only class who realised unin- 
terrupted profits during the past season were the native culti- 
vators and middlemen in the rice-producing districts. But while 
the general depression of trade in Furope may be responsible to 
a certain extent for heavy losses in rice, other, and, we think, 
more direct causes have been at work to bring about this most 
unfortunate result. The enormous: proportions of the rice crop 
in Burmah, which, judging from past experience and statistics, 
could scarcely have been foreseen, the exaggerated estimates of 
the requirements of the famine districts in Southern India and 
China, the non-intervention of Great Britain in the Russo- 
Turkish war, in addition to splendid grain harvests and potato 
crops everywhere formed in their turn a succession of unexpected 
contingencies, in the face of which, after rallying for one or two 
short periods, rice prices were forced slowly but inevitably to 
give way. ee s 

The quantity of Burmah rice imported by steamers via the Suez 
Canal during 1878, has largely exceeded that in any previous year, 
the total shipments, amounting to 143,296 tons, comprising 70,889 
tons from Kangoon, 35,129 tons from Bassein, 19,957 tons from 
Akyab, and 17,321 tons from Moulmein, against a total of 102,879 
tons in 1877, 70,783 tons in 1876, 72,901 tons in 1875, 35,315 tons 
in 1874, 48,618 tons in 1873, and 80,644 tons in 1872, when this 
means of transit first began to be generaily adopted by im- 
porters from Burmah. The highest price realised for an early 
steamer shipment of Rangoon rice was 10s 9d, and the lowest 
9a per cwt, ex ship, London. 

Rice Imports, Exports, and Consvmptrox, 1874-8. 
(000’s omitted ; thus, 263, = 263,000.) 


































Imports. Exports and Consumption. 
Countries. 








ee - ————— 
1878 1877) 1876 |1875)1874 ||1878 1877| 1876 |1875)1874 


| 


‘tons. |tons.| tons. 'tons.|tcns, |tons.|tons.| tons. ‘tons. tons. 
Great Britain oa 263, 293,| 288,| 365,| 342, || 297,| 273,) 300,) 280,| 336, 
Holland........... | 69.) 54, 64,) 70) 57, 69,) 55,) 63,) 70,) 57, 
Belgium ......... | B2,) 52.) 66) 44) 34,|| 84, 50, 66, 44) 34, 
Bremen ........+++. | 87., 64) 67, 68) 76,|| 72.) 73) 64,) 64) 74, 
Hamburg ......... 41,) 43,) 30.) 37.) 27,) 41,) 34) 16, 33) 24, 




















—_—|— | -— | — | — | —_ |_| _ | — 
ee 495,| 508, 518,| 586 588, |514, 487,) 511,, 493,| £28, 
Horatio N. Davies and Co. (London) report :— 


Tobacco.—Similar to most other articles of produce, 
tobacco, especially that grown in North America, Las through- 
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out 1878 exhibited a downward tendency, resulting in a lower 
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scale of prices than known for many years; over-production has 
been the chief cause, and while growers aim at producing quan- 
tity without regard to oor there copes to be no prospect 
of other than a low standard of prices. 1879 opens with a com- 
uted stock of North American in the United Kingdom of 92,000 
ogsheads, against 71,000 hogsheads same period last year, the 
staple denominations, Western and Virginian Strips, represent- 
ing 60,000 hogsheads, against 40,000 hogsheads January 1, 1878, 
or an increase of 20, hogsheads. e amount of stemmed 
cleared for duty in 1877 was 24,906,295 lb; hence the present 
stock of strips shows about, in actual weight, three years’ con- 
sumption ; but it would be misleading, in judging from these 
statistics, to ignore the character of the bulk of the stock, which, 
as all conversant with the trade are well aware, affords a meagre 
assortment, being mostly suitable only for ordinary cutting pur- 
poses ; hence there is latitude for those stemmers who will use 
udgment to operate to some extent this ensuing season in the 
oe qualities, and especially in those specialities so much 
sought after. The last crop in the Western States is reported 
to be fine in quality, and about three-fourths of an average, and 
that of Virginia about 50,000 hogsheads. With heavy stocks in 
pantie it is to be inferred prices will rule in the States very 


ow. 

The alteration in the duty in the United Kingdom has proved 
most unsatisfactory ; the decrease in consumption in consequence 
has been about 3 per cent., and there is no doubt if prices for 
the raw material had not ruled so low, the deficiency would have 
been still greater. Efforts are being made to have the duty re- 
duced to the old scale, and it is to be hoped they may be suc- 
cessful, and also that no new fiscal arrangements will be at- 
tempted in relation to the article. 


Witherby and Farley (London) report :— 

Dried Fruit.—The very rapid and peculiar changes in 
prices during the antumn of 1877 placed currants in a compli- 
cated position at the opening of last year, and of the stock of 
23,000 tons, it was estimated that only one-half was fit for 
grocery purposes. The value of the major portion of that stock 
was fully one-third less than the original cost, and in the many 
untoward positions in which currants have been placed during 
the last ten or fifteen years, that in which they stood on January 
Ist, 1878, was about the most unsatisfactory to holders; their 
ideas of permanent improvement in value were shadowy, and 
their hopes were centred on the absence of further large arri- 
vals, and on distillers, both home and export, taking freely of the 
lowest class. As this outlet was worked on a large scale, so did 
the dry and better class of fruit improve in demand, and home 
consumption, during eight months, 5 attary to August inclusive, 
was extensive, and surpassed that of the previous year by 3,250 
tons, and that of 1876 by 1,098 tons. Those eight months were 
a period of large profits to dealers, as is usually the case where 
so unusual a range in price (about 303 per ewt from lowest to 
highest) is apparent. 


W—WINE TRADE. 
Matthew Clark and Son’s (London) report :— 


Wine.—We have again to record a lessened trade in 
foreign wines and spirits during 1878, and, coming as it does 
after the bad returns in 1877, the contrast «ith previous years 
is very unfavourable. Looking at the returns for past years, 
and estimating the probable returns for the last month of 1878, 
= find that the falling off in both wines and spirits is consider- 
able. 

In 1876 we imported 188,394 pipes of wine, and we consumed 
and exported 190,816 pipes. In 18/7 we imported 185,197 pipes, 
and used only 180,439 pipes, and in 1878 we have imported only 
160,000 pipes, and used about 168,000 pipes. So that, com- 
as last year with 1876, the imports show a decrease of about 

,0U0 pipes, the deliveries a decrease of 22,800 pipes, a differ- 
ence between the two years of 15 per cent. in imports and 12 per 
cent. in deliveries. 

The figures relating to brandy are in ‘he same direction. In 
1875 we imported 69,104 puncheons, and delivered 41,760 pun- 
cheons, thereby materially adding to our bonded stock. In 1877 
we imported 25,938 puncheons, and used 38,006 puncheons; and 
in 1878 we have imported 32,000 puncheons, and used 36,000 
puncheons. So that, compared with 1876, our imports last year 
were 37,000 puncheons less, and our deliveries 5,760 puncheons 
less. This leaves our bonded stock in a more healthy state, 
being (excepting in 1875) the smallest we have had for many 
years past. 

Taking wines in detail, and comparing 1878 with 1877, we 
have the following results :— 


Ports.—These have decreased in import by 8,600 pipes, 
and in home delivery by 2,250 pipes. The decreased import is 
attributable to the high ruling prices on the other side, which 
have checked importations. 

Clarets.—Imports have fallen off equal to nearly 
12,000 hogsheads, and the home delivery about 10,000 hogs- 
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Spanish Red shows a decrease of 1,200 pipes in im- 
ports, bat the home delivery has suffered very little. 


os White (Sherry). .—The imports have fallen 
off upwards of 8,000 butts, the home consumption has again 
decreased, it being 4,000 butts less in 1878 than in 1877, and 
7,000 less than in 1873. The progressive nature of this decline 
is eggs consideration for those engaged in this branch of 
trade 

Other sorts also show a falling off, and bring the total decrease 
in home consumption of wine this year as compared with last to 
upwarcs of 11,000 pipes. 

The cause of the decreased consumption is undoubtedly mainly 
attributable to the deep-seated depression which has charac- 
terised all trades during the last three years and which has been 
most severely felt in 1878. But besides this some influence must 
be attributed to the inferior qualities which competition has in- 
duced importers to demand and which have failed to please con- 
sumers. This is oP bees the case with sherry, the consump- 
tion of which is daily becoming less general. 

The state of the iota calls for little comment. Stocks in 
England are light, but abundant abroad, and ample for the de- 
mand likely to arise. Qn the other hand, the rapid progress of 
phylloxera in Portugal and France has so materially limited 
supply that unless some cure for this scourge can be discovered, 
the end of production cannot be far off. 1n France the subject 
has long occupied attention, and in Portugal a Government Com- 
mission has been appointed to thoroughly investigate the subject 
and try and find remedies. We wait anxiously for the practical 
results of these investigations. 

For the fature we look for restricted trade for some time, and 
cannot venture an opinion when improvement may take place. 
Meanwhile our dealers prudently abstain from purchasing be- 
yond immediate wants, waiting to see the issue of the present 
complicated state of business and political affairs. 





IV—RAW MATERIALS. 

WOOL, SILK, TALLOW, INDIGO, OPIUM, LEATHER, 
FURS, OIL TRADE, PETROLEUM, CHEMICAL 
TRADE, TIMBER, METALS, COAL TRADE. 

(1) WOOL. 


Messrs Helmuth Schwartze and Co. (London) report :— 


Though the course of the market during 1878, in so far as 
colonial wool is conc ned, has no doubt been unsatisfactory, 
not to say calamitous, in many instances, it is yet easy to 
exaggerate the extent and unfavourable nature of i its general 
results. The tendency to paint in sombre colours is a natural 
one at a time when the depressing influence of the financial dis- 

asters that have crowded the closing quarter of the year, is still 
paramount. Yet a review of all circumstances leaves the 
impression that the first eight months at least of 1878 cannot 
have been very unsatisfactory to either producer or consumer. 
To the growers the prices realised for at least two-thirds of 
their produce can scarcely have been disappointing, and must 
in fact have been gratifying in many instances ; while of indus- 
trials, despite all coiaies there will eee not be a few 
who will class the past year not as a bad, but as a relatively 
good one. That the trade must have been in a fairly sound state 
seems evidenced by the comparatively steady course which the 
market followed during the first half year, in the face of rather 
adverse circumstances. Passing over the fact that 1878 began 
with stocks considerably larger than usual, it need only be 
borne in mind that for months the participation of this country 
in the war was an every day’s possibility, to account for depres- 
sions much stronger and lasting than the comparatively small 
changes and frequent recoveries of the first six months actually 
exhibit. And when once the political situation was sufficiently 
cleared to make a peaceful settlement appear probable, the 
market responded with an immediate and decided upward 
movement, showing a reserve force behind the former steadi- 
ness. ‘Ihe effects of the re-established peace were no doubt 
largely over-rated, but this on the whole short-lived error was 
corrected by the strong re-action which marked the close of the 
September sales. Prices were then reduced to a moderate 
level, on which they might have remained but for the sudden 
outbreak of a series of heavy failures. The fresh decline which 
these calamities produced was more than anything else, a moral 
effect ; it was caused by circumstances really outside the circle 
of influences usually determining the value of the article, and 
with the disappearance of financial alarms it may disappear too. 


The foregoing remarks apply to fine wool. As regards low 
wools it would be difficult to overstate the depressed condition 
of the trade, the absence of demand, the ever increasing 
stocks of raw material and goods, and ‘the exceptionally low 
level of values. 


Prices. — A detailed account of the fluctuations of 
prices is given partly under the head of the London and Liver- 
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pool sales, partly om sn laine Siamese that of the various desc: iptions of wool. | 


«he highest point for fine wool was r ached towards the end of | 
August, when the article may be said to have occupied an | 
average level. After that the decline was rapid and uninter- | 
rapted, leaving prices at the end of the year for Australian | 
wool 10 per cent., for Cape wool 6 per cent.,. under the quota- | 
tions of a twelyemonth ago. Of special features may be men- 
tioned the disproportionately high range of prices of superfine 
wools in th early part of the year, and the entire neglect of 
the same sorts towards its close; the strong but shortlived rise 
of scoured wools in August, and the ever increasing neglect of | 
crossbreds, which have gradually dropped tc as low a priced 
level as has been known for the past twenty years. In the fo'- 
lowing are given quotations in pence per pound for some of the 
leading descriptions of wool as they stood on the 31st Decem- 
ber of the past ten years. 


VaLvueE on the 31st December.. 





Kinds, 1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 
Australian P.P. good to sup. cmbg.| 21 | 234 | 25 244 2602028 
Do do good average grease ...... 11 124 13 13 | 14 15 | 
Do Sydney average clothing ... 16 18 193 19 20 22 | 
Do P.P. sup. washed crossbred... 183 | 203 | 253 253 28 «30 | 
Cape, Eastern, extra supr. s. white 209 | 21 | 24 | 24 | 252/25 | 
Do average fleece .............0000- | 102 | 12 | 14 | 14 | 158115 | 
Buenos Ayres, average grease ... 53 | 64/ 7) 7 7 oe 4 
PUG, TORINO cncensxneenscosbansansss 9% | 112 | 144 | ui 4 ;14 | 
Donskoi, average white carding... 7$ 94 104/11 | 103 10 
Kast India, ordinary yellow......... ! | 7] 38 | 9} 9% | 10 
Ednoclty tgs ssn cccsicteccosconessetaees | 14 | 16 | 19 | 20 | 233 26 | 
Alpaca, Islay super fleece .........) 16$ 204 | 26 30 | 32 | 32} | 
Mohair, Turkish fair average...... 38 | 87 | 38 (| «43 | 403 | 33 | 
Corton, middling New Orleans ... 5) | 6,% | 643 | 7, | 72 | 8 | 
Wear, annual average per quarter, 46/6 | 56, 9 | 46/2 | | 45/2 | 55/8 | 58/8 
Bank rate, annual average...pr. ct. 3,8, | 2 % | 258, | 3A 3 3yy | 445 


The following figures give, in a fairly trustworthy way, the 
average value per bale of colonial wool during the past fourteen 
years (in bales):— 






Aver. Val. Tot Value. 

Year. Import. £ Min. &. 
1865 0... 432,551 ..... eS o 10,2 

66 ....... 455,812 ...... 244 acta ot 

OT ieces 541,059 ...... See. iceteg RO Average per year | 

6B noc: 683,184 ...... Sr a. 17 alee | 

is 688,959 ...cco 16R  ...000 9,9 

poe 678,814 ...... kien 11,2 
ROE vince 698,990. ...... 20. a MP Year of transition. 
BES veiene | aeons 264 17,5 

“Bah vin 708,021 — ..ccce . 17,1 

"iii 815,770 GR csbcen 

| eh 874,218 _..... — Average per year 


183 min. £. 


= ee 
oe Gad es aay 
| 





It will be seen that the average figure for 1878 is the same as 
for the two preceding years, a result which, after the late low 
prices, will appear unexpectedly high to many, but the correct- 
ness of which may be relied upon. It bears witness to the 
generally satisfactory nature of the rates obtained for the bulk 
of the supplies during the first eight months. The normal 
average value of colonial wool being about 21/, 18}/ falls short 
of it by about 10 per cent. This is the actual average for | 
1878; if, however, the ranze of prices established in the last 
series is taken as a basis, the average figure for a year’s supply | 
becomes of course loner, say, 17! to 1741 per bale, or about 18 
per cent. below the normal figure. 





i 

Supply and Consumption.— The imports of wool 
into Europe from the chief sources of production haye been as 
follows (in 1,000’s of bales) :— | 


Australasian. Cape River Plate. Total Bales. | 

1878 ..cccoccrcccese a BOAS . ccicee 266,8 — .e00e 1,222.1 | 
MET sccctnccotviaes —  —— ee is 1,271,5 

"FO intscovsensite TUG 3 pecen Bee © csices BIBT  i..000 1,214,3 | 

"FB cnccevesesevees GORG - cece REDD cccene SEED dnrecs 1,123,0 | 
"FR caecenen Gain ee Co 2458 200. 1,061,6 

IEEE cecnncscevtiees SO eccass 160,3 ...... BOR soins 976.5 | 
"ED inccccnunsseser SERS & entice BOG... cveest a 915,5 

"2 Peeemmaanauesins DO = dimnite 148.8 ...... 231,8  .....- 937,6 | 





The decrease of 49,321 bales, or nearly 4 per cent., repre- | 
sents the effects of droughts and inundations. It was expected 
and exercised a steadying influence upon the market, though | 
its importance, upon which so much had been built in the colo- 
nies, was, to a great extent. neutralised by the large stocks of 
old wool that had been held over from the preceding year. In 
point of fact, though the supplies were smaller, the actual quan- 


A 





tity of colonial wool, available and absorbed by the European 
trade, was larger than i in 1877. | 
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a a | eee! 
Weel Consume | 1878.| 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874 69-73.) 1859. 
Description. | 
———— | —_— —_— 
a 
Domestic clip, estimated... 152 | 152 | 156 | 162 | 167 155 | 140 
Total imports of wool, | 
alpaca, and mohair...... 406 | 418 | 396 372 | 352 | 299 | 136 
“p58 | 570 | 552 534 | 519 | 454 | 276 
| Total GRBUBAD civiccisccssess 206 | 197 | 183 185 | 154] 130); 38 
” paren — 
Left for home consumption 352 | 373 | 369 351 | 365 | 324 | 238 





The decrease here may be only apparent. 1877 did not con- 
sume 373 millions of pounds, for the stocks of imported wool at 
‘its close were larger, by at least 30 millions, than the year 
before. This surplus, or its equivalent, still exists, and the 
‘comparison between 1878 and 1877 should therefore rather 
stand as 352 to 343 than es 352 to 373 million pounds. In the 
‘absence, however, of any data bearing upon the state of the 
stocks of domestic wool, it is difficult to arrive at any trust- 
| worthy conclusion upon the actual consumption that has taken 
| place. 


| Exports of Maunfactures and Yarns.— From the 


detailed returns given on the last page, we sutamarise the fol- 
' 


— figures representing millions of £ and decimals :— 



























Exports to— 1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 
|Germany and Holland 56... 56... 71... 84... 89... 90 
France and Belgium.. 35... 37... 41... 41... 38... 37 
| United States ......... RB. eo BO we SO ew Sas ees 
Other Countries ...... 14... 306... 36... WS... 458 .... 138 
Total exports... 206 ... 20°99 ... 23-0 ... 26°8 28°4 ... 30°7 
» mp. TS... OO... 86... OF 55... 58 

| Excess of exports over 
imports .. .... sess 183 4. 140 ... 164 ... 201... 229 ... 25-4 





The same feature which has characterised these returns since 

1872, viz.: a gradual decrease in the exports and an increase in 
‘the imports of woollen goods is again visible in the figures for 
| this year, though as regards the exports in much smaller pro- 
| portion. Of the imports fully one-half came from France, and 
to France too is due their gradual growth. In 1873 the import 
‘figure of French goods was 2,710,4601; in 1875, 3,090,845/; in 
1877, 3,719,950l, showing an increase of close upon 40 per cent. 
in four years. Of the 300,000/ that have been less exported, 
,200,000/ fall to the share of the last three months, the exports 
during the first three quarters of the year being within 100,000/ 
‘the same as in 1877. This gradual falling off in the exports 
'and increase of imports, going hand in hand as it does with a 
steady expansion of the English industry, shows the growth of 
| the home consumption of woollen goods in a strong light. The 
|éxcess of exports over imports last year was 13,300,000/. It 
was about the same nineteen years ago in 1859, and if it is con- 
sidered that the quantity of wool worked up in England then 
was only 258 million lbs, against 352 million lbs last year, it 
follows that the woollen goods consumed by the population of 
| this country must in the interval have increased at a ratio of 
something like 70 per cent. 





















Prospects.—In considering and weighing the factors 
which are likely to influence the course of the market in the 
| immediate future, it is well to recall the opinions which were 
held but five months ago with regard to the chances of the 
article. It is such a short time since that it will not be for- 
gotten that these chances were then considered decidedly good, 
nay, the opinion that the close of the year might witness ex- 
/ceedingly high prices was by no means singular, but was ernter- 
tained by not a few well-informed and experienced observers. 
| Of course, this view was wrong, events have proved it such; 
yet, though wrong, it would be going too far to say that it was 
founded on nothing. 











H. W. Eaton and Son (London) report :-— 


The result of the silk trade in 1878 shows, as compared with 
| 1877, a decreased import of 187,766 lbs; an increased con- 
sumption of 519,694 lbs; and a decreased stock of 322,942 Ibs, 
| with prices ranging from 12 per cent. to 30 per cent. lower than 
| those of lst January, 1878. 
| ‘Though 1878 has been sadly disappointing to all concerned, it 
has proved less disastrous than might have been expected, con- 
sidering the complications created by political and financial 
| troubles, and to these must be attributed much of the depression 
_ which has prevailed; the way in which the continuous decline in 
value has been met by the trade shows clearly the soundness 

that low prices have produced, as at no time has there been any 


| (2) SILK. 
| 
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The consumption of wool in the United Kingdom is shown disposition to force sales, even when the general financial diffi- 
in the following figures, representing millions of pouads | culties were at their worst. 1878 opened under unfavourable 
_ influences, the stagnation which had previously existed — 
| aggravated by apprehensions caused by the war in the East, 
| it was not until the end of May, when the Conference was as- 








| of the advance was lost, and consumers returned to the previous 





many. The French not only took a much larger amount from 


ion is entirely due to the state of trade previously noticed. The 
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sured, that any improvement took place: prices then advanced, 
and for a time buyers abandoned their reserve and operated 
freely, but after a few weeks, doubts as to the extent of the 
European crop, combined with the depressing influence of gene- 
ral bad trade, caused a relapse, and by the middle of July much 


cautious buying which has continued to the present time. 

In spite of the dragging trade which has been the chief cha- 
racteristic of nearly the whole of 1878, purchases were sufficient 
to bring the total deliveries to a higher level than in 1877: and 
1878 closes with a diminished stock, and prices reduced to nearl 
the lowest point of those in the spring of 1876, and though busi- 
ness is still difficult as a consequence of the general uneasiness 
yet existing, there are indications which justify the hope of a 
speedy resumption of current business. 


Prices Current. 1 Jan., 1878. 1 Jan., 1879. 
Bengal— 8 8 s 8 

Burdahe ...ccsscocrccscscessccesccesosese 18 @ 20 .ccccosee 14 @ 15 

Cossimbuzar ......ccccccccccessoscecene 14 eae 14 

SDOTIBAGR ec cnnccccsictvecsqnevengngnapenees 14 DW -esnsesane 11 15 

JUNZYPOTO .....cerevererererccererereces 14 TT cccccccee 11 13 

IOUT ccccnvocncsevagsosnconcencs 14 TD ccvescsse 10 14 

China-— 

Wea TO. D  iiicicctivcchclotetinas M~ 2) mini 17 18 

— Nos. 4and 5, &. ......... 16 TD  ssocccere 13 16 
Japan raw silk— 

PgR, Be, 1. .ccccevevecevessevsesees 22 BB cnesescee 17 18 
ty... Sly a ‘canaadocneigepmeneoegane 21 ar 16 17 
~ No. 3 and inferior......... 17 14 —_ 

(3) TALLOW. 


The Public Ledger report :— 


The persistent decline in the value of P.Y.C. during 1878 may 
be ascribed to the plentiful supply of the home melt, to con- 
sumers satisfying their requirements to a material extent out of 
the weekly public sales, to the employment of substitutes, and 
“ though last not least” to the depression of trade. 

The range of prices of P.Y.C. on the spot in 1878 was from 
40s 5d to 35s 6d, being a difference of 5s, against 6s 6d in 1877, 
and 6s 6d in 1876. 

The statistical position of all descriptions of imported tallow 
in 1878 disclosed a considerable reduction in the arrivals, and a 
moderate diminution in both the deliveries and the stock left 
at the end of the year. 









ImMPorTs. DELIVERIES. 
ACER Sees ras 49,584 | Ii aa ac ait 53,518 
a 8 pte. italia Ae 55,177 
at 66,559 | a a ieee 59,951 
eae 54,180 | "75 ....000 Riese 60,081 
ne ee ee EET Reccrccctcdebiueclatscowcoens 74,930 
_ a eT Yee ic ciisis checceetats 78,891 
ee at Le Oneeee tM Gi8. catch, 94,624 


(4) INDIGO. 


Messrs Layton and Co. (London) report :— 


1878 has not been a satisfactory one to importers cf indigo. 
The depression in trade which has been so severely felt through- 
out the country, the heavy and disastrous failures brought about 
by a system of over-trading quite unprecedented, cannot cause 
any surprise that the indigo market has been so adversely affec- 
ted by extraneous circumstances throughout the year. The high 
rate of money durisg the past six months has also tended to 
keep prices down, and to restrict the natural tendency of trade. 
In no year dowe remember so little bought for investment, the 
importer and the consumer being brought into more immediate 
relations through the only and necessary intervention of the 
broker. Of the new crop of Bengal, the first importation of 
which was received here in January, hardly any but the early 
arrivals showed a profit, the greater part of the supply to 
London had to be realised as the year proceeded at rates which 
gave such a scale of values as the statistical position of the 
article did not in any way warrant, and which proved most dis- 
appointing to the merchants who had laid down their goods at 
such ee low prices. 

_The Bengal crop was the largest out-turn since 1843, being 
155,149 maunds (or about 38,800 chests) of these only 11,639 
chests were received into the London warehouses, 11,490 were 
shipped to France, 3,543 to America, 3,059 for local consump- 
tien to the Gulphs—the remainder was sent to Russia and Ger- 


Calcutta than their usual supply, but bought ordinary descrip- 
tions here, showing, with their present stock reduced to about 
3,000 chests, a very large consumption during the pa-t twelve 
months, That our export trade should fall off with the present 
facilities of doing business direct with Calcutta isa matter of no 
wonder, but the apparent slight decrease in the home co 
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consumption of Hast India indigo in Europe for the past year is. 
estimated at 40,000 cheste, which shows a large increase on t!iat 


of 1877, and will favourably compare with many previous seasons. 
East India Inpico in Europe. 








Consumption. 
i iitienstnnnnnne _thests 40,000 | 1876 .,......... pihcintied chests 38,000 
BU i speaentemons a 8 BND iheceravccccoccce a 39,000 


Guatemala.—There will be a fair average supply of Guatemala 
indigo. Between 2,000 and 3,000 serons only were expected to 
a market, but the latest advices put the crop at 14,000 quin- 
tals. 


(5) OPIUM. 
Mr Albert Mann (London) report :— 


The market for opium closed in 1877 with an entire absence 
of demand, though without pressure to sell, the nominal quota- 
tions standing as follows, viz.: Malatia, 17s to 17s 6d; ordinary 
soft shipping, 16s 6d to 17s; druggists’ (new), 16s to 17s ; drug- 
gists’ (old), 15s to 15s 6d; seconds, 13s to 14s 6d; and Persian, 
13s 6d to 148 6d. 


(6) LEATHER, 

Page, Draper, and Co. (London) report :— 

The raw hide market during 1878 has at no time shown 
excitement, and the business done has been, with very few 
interruptions, at gradually lowering prices, and, as will be 
seen by the tables below, the year closes with a lower range for 
all classes of dry and salted hides. The aggregate imports of 
dry and salted hides show a considerable falling off for the year, 
and in addition to this, the quantity 1e-exported is unusually 
large, leading to the inference that there has been less worked 
in during the year by tanners in this country. The present 
stocks of sole leather hides held by importers are smaller than 
for ar years past. Market hides have been in fair sup,ly 
during the year, but in sympathy with the general reduction in 
price on other descriptions, they have ruled lower. ‘Tanning 
materials, without exception, have declined in va'ue during the 

ear. 

The alterations in prices of leather, hides, and tanning mate- 
rials during the year 1878 have been as follows; and it will be 
observed that only one article has supported its value, whilst all 
others have materially receded :— 








Per Cent. Per Cent. 
lower. lower. 

Foreign butts......... ...0. sees 94 | Salted Australian hides about 5 
PE GD si catncocapescnpcbsess » and dry Cape hides.. ... 10 
» bark tannage ...No change | East India kips .......... . 7} to 10 
Foreign shoulders ............ .. 10 | Market hides .........-..... fully 10 
English and foreign bellies ... 123 | Australian sides ........0000..... 10 
Saddlers’ hides, light............ 10 , Tanned East India kips 7} to 10 
es epee nnende | ee about 20 
Dressing and shaved hides ... 9 | Valonia ........ccceceeeee oe 10 to 15 
East India kips............... 5 to 7¢ | Gambier ............seeseeeee about 5 

Salted S. Ameri. hides...about 94 
(7) FURS. 


Culverwell, Brooks, and Co. (London) report :— 


The usual sales of beaver, musquash, opossum, and rabbit 
were held in January. Hudson’s Bay Company’s beaver de- 
clined in value, except large thirds, 20 to 25 per cent. upon last 
year’s January sales. United States, &c., were steady, without 
material alteration in values upon the previons autuma sales. 
Musquash were dull and sales only made at 30 to 50 per cent. 
reduction, a large proportion of United States, &c., remaining 
unsold. Opossum first and second sorts sold lower, thirds steady. 
Rabbit were in fair request, and prices firm. The spring sales 
of general furs were held, as usual, in March, with a good at- 
tendance ; the demand in gencral was better, and an improve- 
ment in average prices partiaily took place, in particular for sea 
otter, skunk, fox gray, racoon, fisher, marten, mink, sable, and 
musqguash, except fine and good colour, which continued de- 

ssed. Fox silver, cross and red rather higher. White, in 

ge supply, sold lower; all other descriptions met with a fair 
demand without material alterationin values. The autumn sales 
of imports from the United States, &c., were partly held in the 
first week in July ; in September the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
sale was held ; at these sales the general demand was better, 
beaver, musquash, fisher, otter, sea-otter, lynx, skunk, on avre- 
rage, sold higher; other descriptions about former rates, but 
marten and mink continue low as before. South America — 
The supply of chinchilla, both real and bastard, was less, large 
and middling real rather improved, but bastard difficult of sale, 
and prices low. 


Fur Seal.—The improvement. towards the end of 1877 
has.continued to progress during 1878, so that average rates 


advanced occasionally at the last sales in November nearly 100 
per cent. above 1877 at the same time. 


Hair Seal—Newfoundland, Greenland, &¢c.—Towards 
the latter part of the year imports came in freely and demand 
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improved, but blue blacks continue low; the fur white coat in 
good request.at the last sale, realising 4s. 6d to.5s 2d per.skin. 


(8) OIL TRADE. 
Rose, Wilson and Rose (London) report :— 


Our markets have only been influenced ina very minor al 
by the commercial depression which has existed in others for 
many months past; although there have been fluctuations, those 
importers who realised speedily, and were content with a mode- 
rate, instead of waiting fora speculative profit, upon the whole 
did well, eonsequentiy there has scarcely been any mercantile 
embarassment felt; most descriptions of produce with which we 
are connected now rule at low rates, so that when any revival 
in trade takes place, wonted activity will soon come round ; but 
it will be vain to expect it until the clond now hanging over 
monetary affairs, coupled with want of confidence in provincial 
districts, blows over. 


Linseed.—We commenced 1878 with a stock of 36,674) 
qrs, and there was a steady business doing, particularly in 
East India seed, both on the spot and for spring and summer 


shipments. 
Jan. April. July. Oct. Dee. 
s d s ad s d ~ s 4 
49 3 52 3 50 6 ... 49 - .. 46 — 


Linseed Oil.—Although the market felt the general 
depression that pervaded most markets during 1878, the export 
throughout from the United Kingdom was good; from Hull 
alone it exceeded that of the previous year by 3,813 tons. ‘The 
total production throughout the kingdom is estimated at 110,000 
tons, against 89,000 tons in 1877. 


Jan. April. July. Oct. Dee. 
fe ££ Ss £s4 £aad £ 8 
2612 6 26 17° & os 27 =5 ~ 23 15 








Oil Cakes.—The importation of foreign has been large, 
being much in excess of that of 1877, and rather more than that 
of 1876; since January last to the present there has been a 
steady decline in prices of 10 to 15 per cent. in linseed cakes, 
and of 15 to 20 per cent. in rape and cotton-seed cakes. The 
home make of cotton cakes has only been about two-thirds of 
that in 1877, but that of linseed cake has been in excess. We} 
quote spot price of pure London made 9/103 to 10/ per ton; | 
best t’sin oblong New York in bags, 9/ to 9/ 2s 6d; ordinary | 
New York bags, 8/ 15s to 81 17s 6d; thin New York bags oi | 
domestic seed, 8/ 2s 61; Western bags, 82; Marseilles linseed | 
cakes, 7/ 12s 6d ex ship; American decorticated cottonseed cake, 

| 





6/ 10s to 7/ according to make ; London made cottonseed cake, 
6] 5s to 61 7s 6d; rape cakes, London made from East India 
seed, 4/ 15s both spot and for spring delivery. 


East India Wheat.—Businmess generally throughout 
1878 was on an insignificant scale, owing partly to the prices in 
India being so much above English values. The exports from 
Calcutta, from Ist Januery to 4th Dee., to the United Kingdom, 
were only 39,048 tons, against 253,432 tons in 1877, showing a 
deficiency of 214,384 tons. 


Olive Oils.—The large import of American lard oil, 
and the very low rates at which this oil has ruled throughout 
the past year, have seriously restricted the consumption of olive 
oils. 


Jan. April. July. Oct. Dec. 
£sd £ sd £ead £esad £ 5s 
4915 - 50 Od ... 49 O - .. 46 0 - 2... 46-0 





Cocoa Nut Oil.—We commenced last year with mode- 
rate stocks, Cochin then ruling at 45/ and Ceylon 38/ 15s per 
ton; prices were kept fora time in check by the large home 
make of copra and palm nut kernel oils, now so largely substi- 
tuted; when these failed to satisfy demand in May and June a 
rapid advance took place, and in September 65/ was realised for 
the former, 49/ latter; as might have been anticipated, such 
quotations going abroad from this side stimulated shipments by 
steamers via canal, and otherwise, from every producing country, 
leading to a great and rapid reaction in prices, ending in the 
nominal values being to-day 47/ 10s and 45/ 10s respectively, 
without finding buyers. The nearest price of Mauritius is 44! ; 
there is no Sydney here. English pressed copra 38/, palm nut 
kernel 36/ 10s. 











Jan. April. July. Oct Dee. 
A+: a A@ 4.8 £ 5s £22 £ 8} 
Cochin (fine) ...... 45 5 -... 47 &... SA 5... 63 -.. 48 15 | 
SERIE ieenanaenenand $8817 6... 3 6b... 41 -... 49 .. 46 10 





Palm Qil has attracted but little attention here for 
many months past, prices in Liverpool being so much under 
ours as to divert much of our provincial and export demand ; 
the value of Lagos, which was 40/ 53 per ton in January, has 
since been gradually on the decline, and present quotation is | 





36/ 10s. 
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Petroleum Oil.—The course of the market during the 


past year was, witha few slight exceptions, one of a steady 
decline till November, when the price stood at 1d per gallon 
below the cost of import; this, coupled with the report that 
large sales had been made for January delivery out of vessels 
that would clear late in December, attracted the attention of 
‘speculators, who bought largely, and since then prices has 
owe advanced ; the bulk of the stock being now concentrated 
in a few hands. As will be seen from the statistics, the import 
was considerably less then 1877, but against that we commenced 
the year with a large stock, and the quantity afloat and loading 
is 83,100 bris, viz., 66,100 bris in the former position, and 
17,000 in the latter. The total delivery from Ist January was 
$05,325 bris, against 287,311 bris in 1877. The highest price 
touched was 10$d, and the lowest 63d. Closing pricesare as 
follows :—Spot, 103d; January, 94; February, 73d. Import 
value, 74 on usual landed terms. 


Average daily production of crude each month in the follow- 
ing years :-— 





| Jan. April. July. Oct. Des. 
DUB ciectescioen wee 27,489 ... 22,502 ... 25,481 ... 23,588 ... 23,254 
Bente ars 99-975 ... 23,383 ... 24,663 ... 26,102 ... 25,390 
| Ws idee 27,190 ... 32.427 ... 38,355 ... 40,946 ... 40,518 


| 38,816 *... 39,863 ... 41,415 ... 44,187 ... 44,000 


BaRReEvs ImPORTED INTO— 
1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 
|London. ...... 262,044 ... 326,494 ... 230,126 ... 169,653 ... 245,291 
| Liverpool...... 141,089 ... 144,000 ... 145,679 ... 94,170 ... 159,700 








| Bristol ......... 54,267 ... 65,584... 47,093 ... 36,460... 87,175 
i cceshenovs 25,420 ... 26,365 ... 24,657... 18175... 19,319 
AveraGE Prices in Lonpon. 
Jan. Apl. July. Oct. Dec. 
TT suk cccpcibiniaaaatals O84... O84 ... Sid... Td ... Oe 
| 5 Se cencanctcmnepes BIE ime Ei ee A ene EERE non 
I cae beatenas 11lkd ... 103d ... 102 ... 1/6... 1/108 
I csthsnateiencae o¢d ie a Se ae 
DU cccccseianbiabenlics 1 a Pe PS 


. (9) PETROLEUM. 
| Mordaunt Bros.’ (London) report :— 


| The retrospect of petroleum, which more immediately con- 
cerns us, shows that this article has not been exempt from the 
| difficulties and perplexities which have surrounded all branches 
of commerce. Contracts for the season made by the trade, at 
| what appeared to be the moderate prices of 94d to 10}d per 
gallon, turned out to be the worst ever made, the current prices 
| being some 25 per cent. lower at the periods of delivery, and 
| heavy losses resulted on re-sales to speculators fora rise. If in 
previous years there may have been a wider range in prices, 
certainly we have not before seen such rapid and continuous 
| fluctuations since the introduction of petroleum for illuminating 
purposes, whilst an absentee of a few years could not fail to be 
struck with the altered system of conducting the trade, and 
with the present magnitude of some of its operations. 

The production of crude oil in the United States has very 
largely mereased, owing to the opening up of new oil-bearing 
| regions, the daily average yield being estimated at not far short 
of 45,009 barrels. It should, however, be borne in mind that 
_the local consumption of refined oil in the United States is now 
over 3 million barrels per annum, and that an increasing de- 
mand, more particularly from Asiatic countries, must eventually 
absorb the extra production. China, Japan, Java, &c., took 
the equivalent in cases of 600,000 barrels, against 185,000 
barrels in 1877. 

One of the grandest discoveries of the age—the practical 
adaptation of electricity as an illuminator—was at first believed 
to be a most formidable competitor to petroleum, and that the 
days of the latter were numbered. But on consideration it was 
evident that the interest could not be immediately, aad might 
not even be prospectively affected. One American journal 


seriously discusses the possibility of the two being used in con- 
junction. 


(10) CHEMICAL TRADE. 
T. and H. Littledale and Co. (Liverpool) report :— 
Nitrate of Soda.—In our circular of Ist J way, 


| 1878, we expressed the opinion that the consumption was likely 
| to be checked by the — then ruling, which were artiticially 
high in consequence of the action of the Peruvian Government. 
| We have always considered that the attempted monopoly on the 

part of that Government was a suicidal policy—that it would 
check the development of a most important industry, which 
| under a wise commercial policy would bring in a large revenue, 


|by a moderate fixed export duty. The present system acts as a | In Lead the former position of affairs has been entirely 


| altered by the discoveries in America, principally in the Nevada 

territory, of argentiferous lead ores in such quantity, and so 
-Tich in silver, that the lead is regarded almost as a mere scoria, 
| the silver being sufficient to give a handsome profit on the work- 


direct bonus to the manufacture of all artificial manures, as well 


| as to the Bolivian nitrate production, which has, in consequence, | 


|received an immense stimulus, and has thus becom 
powerful competitor with that of Peru. oe 


so trifling as scarcely to call for notice if it does not continue. 
| will be seen that Russia and the United States have taken in- 
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[ aiaren’s, 1870 


The following tables will show the increase under the policy of 
a moderate fixed duty, and the decrease under the attempted 
monopoly. 


I dati icaathancaibis 841* | In 1875 ....,esceeeee sesesee 823,600" 
TOD. ccrinsanstcsshenenass 55,549" WY dissiace sahiceiginial 202,570+ 
OE caitlenehiiicnebeae 252,575" I a cimeienenmnnaiien 262, 126+ 

* Fixed duty.. 


+ Excessive duty, to carry out the monopoly policy. (A considerable portion 
of this being trom Bolivia, and on the export of which there is no duty.) 


The consumption has fallen off greatly. The total deliveries 
in United Kingdom being only 83,648 in 1878, against 
127,989 in 1877. 


PRICES. | PRICES. 
Jan. 1, 1879 ...... 12/103 Jan. 1, 1875 ...... 12/9 
» BO sesee 15/3 to 15/6 eo 12/0 to 12/3 
° or 12/0 | A teceee 15/6 to 16/0 
se "TD acsnes 11/9 





W. Simpson (Glasgow) report :— 


In Chemicals, for the first time in the history of the 
trade, the exports of alkali, and unenumerated, show a falling 
off in quantity as compaped with the previous period, but it is 


creased quantities from us, while other places have fallen off, and 
as the United States has been increasing as our customer all 
through the dull years, this fact is an element of calculation and 
hope when a reaction sets in. ‘The exports of soap, paper, 
ainters’ colours, &c., in the production of which chemica!s are 
argely employed, continue to increase. 
an following table records the fluctuations in the articles 
named :— 


: Opened Closing 
Articles. Re, 1878.) Highest. | Lowest. |Dec., 1878. 





Acid oxalic ......sseseeseeseeees 5d 5d 4d 4 
IG ign eed 1/4 1/5 1/34 1/4 
Aluminous cake .........+++++ 3/ 10/ 3/ 10/ 2/ 15/ 2/ 15/ 
Arsenic, white powdered ...| —10/ 1u 8/ 8/154 
Brimsteme .00000s.cccescccseces 4/ 18/ 41 18/ 4/ 10/ 4/ 12/6 
Lead, red (pure minium)...| 20/ 20/1 16/ 16/ 
Brown sugar Of ........+00. 241 241 21/ 211 
White sugar of ............ 341 34l 82/ 32/10/ 
Potash, bichromate ........., 33d 5d 34d 5d 
Carbomate  ....ccccosesceeses | 227 10/ 22/ 10/ 18/10; 18/ 10/ 
el ee anistaiaiats | 1ge 14d 14a lid 
Caustic yellow, 60% ...... il fl 8l15/ | 8/15) 
Crystals, gross weight ....  3/ 5/ 3/ 5/ 2/ 15/ 2/ 15/ 
Bleaching powder .......... 5i 5/ | 5/ 15/ 4/15/ 4/ 15/ 
Sulphate of ammonia......... | = 20 211 18/ 5/ 18/ 15/ 
The unfortunate experience of 1878 has been repeated in this 
of a steady fall from beginning to end, with one or two special 
exceptions, the opening prices being the highest, and the closing 
the lowest touched. This, we may safely say, has not been so 
much from lack of demand as from excess of production, as it is 
in every way probable that as great a quantity would have been 
taken at the higher prices of the year as has been at the lower, 
but when 100 tons are pressed when only 99 are wanted prices 
for the time must inevitably fall, whatever costs of production 
may be. Soda ash at 5/ for 48 per cent. caustic soda, yellow 
60 per cent. at 8/ 15s, white 60 per cent. at 9/, 70 per cent. at 
11/, crystals at 2/ 15s, bleaching powder at 4/ 15s per ton, oxalic 
acid at 4d, and chlorate of potash at 64d per pound at point of 
production, are all under a prices ever known before for same 
articles. Much of the difference may be accounted tor by 
cheaper modes of prodjuction and cheaper raw materia's, but 
there is too good reason to fear that much of it means diminished 


profits, or actual loss to the manufacturers, or to the dealers 
who bought at high prices. 


Fertilisers.—A good business was done during 1878, 
and favourable results are reported. Sulphate of ammonia was 
in good demand all through, and prices gradually advanced until 
the end of the season, wher there arose a good shipping demand, 
which, combined with the electric light scare, tempted alot of 
weak speculative buying for forward delivery at high prices. 


Metals,—The trade up to October of this year has been 
one record of decline. A momentary reaction then set in, and 
| prices were advanced, but consumers appear to have lost all 
faith in the markets improving, and in default of their support 
quotations have fallen away again. Copper and tin have just 
_ been at lower prices than have ever been chronicled before in 
| the history «f trade, and lead seems rapidly approaching the 
| point when it will complete the trio. 
|” ‘The causes of these chavges are very apparent in the case of 
lead and tin, but in copper they are more difficult to determine. 








Maret 6, 1870. | 





ing. This supply has stopped the importation into America 
from Spain, and left larger quantities of Spanish lead to cone 
upon the English and other markets. The imports have steadily 
increased during the last few years, as will . seen from the 
Board of Trade returns appended. While the building trade 
was active this increase was n , as a quantities are 
absorbed in the construction of modern houses, but this demand 
having slackened the price has steadily tended downwards, 
until ordinary pig lead is now eelling under 15/ per ton, instead 
of considerably over 20/ a few years ago. 

Tin in the last few years has experienced the greatest 
change of all metals, Straits having declined from 156/ per ton 
in May, 1872, to 52/ 103 per ton, which was accepted for some 
iots in the course of October. This alteration has been brought 
ahout by the discoveries in Australia, from which colony in- 
creasingly large quantities have come upon the market, more 
than the demand could absorb, and stocks have swelled until on 
1st December the stock of foreign tin in London and Holland 
stood at 13,110 tons, with 4,500 tons afloat, a total of 17,610 
tons, being more than double the quantity usual some years ago, 
the total on lst June, 1872, of spot and afloat being 5,879 tons. 
The lowest price ever touched formerly for tin was some twenty- 
five years ago, when Straits was sold at 57/, and at that time 
there w«s a heavy duty on its importation. Opinion has been 
varied as to the point at which production would be curtailed, 
and accurate information has been difficult to get, but nearly all 
the tin mines in Cornwall have been shut up, and it would ap- 
pear as if the losing point with the Australians had been touched, 
as the exports thence show symptoms of falling off. The con- 
sumption of tin has been on the increase for a year or two, and 
any considerabie stoppage of supply wou'd rapidly alter the 
value. Prices now are better than the lowest, Straits being 
about 61/. 

In Copper the lowest price ever touched was reached in 
October, when Chili bars changed hands at 54/, the lowest ever 
prom? recorded having been in 1870, during the Franco- 

erman war, when 60/ 5s was taken. From the above low price 
of 541, the market speedily rallied till 60/ was touched, but it 
has dropped away again to 57/ to 58/ for Chili bars. ‘The ex- 
ports have increased, but the imports have also been larger, and 
the public stocks and visible supply are higher than they have 
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Churchill and Sim’s (London) report :— 


The importation of wood into the United Kingdom in 1878 | 
from the subjoined figures, to have been about 20 per cent. less | 
than in 1877, while the supplies to London have been reduced | 
by only about 16 per cent. 

At the commencement of 1878 the stock of foreign sawn wood | 
was greatly in excess of any possible consumption in the dis- | 
tricts generally supplied from this market, but low prices have | 
had the usual effect of increasing the demand by increasing the | 
area of country drawing supplies from London, and the statistics | 
show that nearly four million pieces have been delivered more | 
than in 1877, till then the largest deliveries recorded. During | 
the first months of 1878, when a war with Russia appeared | 
imminent, values were fairly maintained, but in the early spring 
it was thought dangerous to wait longer for the chance of the | 
supply from that country being interfered with, and importers | 
in order to realise their stocks had to submit te a severe drop in | 
prices; those who did so at the first fall seoured the best results, | 
as rates continued to decline for several months, and have, | 
indeed, never since recovered. It is evident that the increased 
London consumption can only be maintained so long as wood is 
sold cheaper here than it can be laid down at in the outports— 
under those conditions there seems hardly any limit to the! 
quantities that can be dealt with in this market. 

In hewn timber there has been an apparent excess both in| 
import and consumption, but this is due to an increase of 66,000 | 
loads in the quantity of sleepers imported. The trade in hewn | 
timber for building purposes has egain fallen off. | 

The stocks of colonial deals at the commencement of the year | 
were somewhat smaller than those of the two previous years, the | 
importation having declined to the extent of about two million | 
pieces; on the other hand, the consumption has also declined to | 
the extent of about one million pieces. ‘This branch of the! 
trade being dependent on the prosperity of the manufacturing | 
industries of the country, the consumption cannot be expected | 
to recover until trade generally revives. 


(11) TIMBER. | 


(000’s omitted; thus, 1,076, = 1,078,000 loads.) 


1877. 








ae ever been ; the ba o. = and Sapa ve afloat Kinds 1874. | 1875. | 1876. | | 1878 
and chartered, at 1st December, being 553, i see. Ss eT ae Ee ee ae Ph aoe | 
the face of the fact that many sources of supply, in Australia | ©!o™#l co wae. - > bo te aes or 
especially, have reduced or ceased, and no new supplies been | po ..i0n ae "| 9799 | 9344.1 2.995 | 3316. | 2655, 
discovered. The probability is that consumers and dealers are | hewn wood | 1971. | 1351. | 1687 | 1598| La4ls. | 
all carrying very light stocks, if any, and that the public stocks | Qolonial&foreignstaves) 124,| — 92, 129,| 116] | 88, | 
represent the whole available supply forthe world. The highest | $$ | —_—_ —___—____ 
Prey boa oe — - ae on ae or = une, Total in loads...... 6,376, | 5,078, | 6,390, ! 6,789, 1 5,388, | 
» When 1 bars sold at , an ugh a ON ee eee ee Et eee oe ee ee 
rage prices of tough copper since 1830 aoa been as follows :— EstIMaTED 2a gaa in Launen of Sawn ae Woon. | 
ja lini MBO ee BBD eee ELD SD | ees Pieces 14,324,090 | 1873 ......cseeeess Loads 234,000 | 
I scenic 1870. 7a.” °78. «73. 7 187. Fz7. «mg |g cn MEE UE dorecdblocintecs » 328,000 | 
Average price. £70 ... £74 ... £96 ... £92 ... £86 ... £88... £82... £75... 67 | 7TH, Re OF inci... » 285,000 
Owing, to the diminution of supply by the shutting up of so| °76 ............ v2 TR TOROOR TT TO cc cccecssccsnvs x 292,000 | 
many mines formerly producing copper, there can be no doubt | 77 ............ sy 22,015,000 | °77 ..seeeeeeeeeres » 253,000} 
but this article will experience a sound advance in price so soon | 78 ........... » 24,959,000 | °78  .......-.2000- » _ 312,000) 


as confidence in values sets in. 

Tin plates, under a pressure of supplies, went down until 14s 
was reached for common coke I C., but a new arrangement 
amongst the manufacturers to reduce production has had a good 
effect, and price is now about 15s 6d, with full order books. The 
export demand is steadily growing. 

It would perhaps be presumptuous to attempt a forecast of the 
immediate future of trade, but it is needless to shut our eyes to 
the fact that the principal element of cheap production, namely, 
labour, is now at a moderate point. ‘he wants of the world in 
all departments for the last few years have not lessened, they 
have only been lulled, and one day we will awaken to discover 
they are again urgent. All the financial troubles just discovered 
are probably only the disease of unsound trade working up to 
its head, and after the outbreak a heaithier state of matters is 
bound to superveae. So soon as it does, and so soon as a pause 
in the downward movement of values has endured for a space, a 
desire will arise to fill up gaps in working stocks all over the 
world, which alone will come like a new demand, and may be 
the creative cause of a new period of activity. 

Eveven Monras exping November 3(, 1878. 


(000’s omitted ; thus, 75, = 75,000 tons; 468, = 468,0001.) 
Quantities (tus.) 


Value (£). | Iners. or Dores. per Cent. 


Quantity Value 
on 








+ 42)\-184+ 58-201 
— 69)/— 29°0\— 234 ! 
44, |— 91+ 187\— 252 + 138 
— 66°4\+ 31:1|— 265, + 385 


—189\+ 59-244 





Lonpon Iaportation of Woop and Estimatrep Consumption, 1374-78. | 


1874.| 1875.| 1876.) 1877 
dda ah 
GTO >. esisceccnetasetesseccaccasebies | 1,830,) 644.) 1,225,) 1,457,) 1,123, 
-— Flooring boards ............ 4,010,| 3,402,) 5,162,) 6,285,, 6,275, | 
DE: sncciemitvicvencernceasenianbdiuns 6,054,| 4,601,) 6,003, 10,505, 6,514, | 
PRIA. sckcicccmnnceinsgsqtecckiayninel 1,106, 738,) 916, 1,682,| 1,522, | 
Pinte g.scisintvtincrpervcisncnanstig-sonene 1,859, 1,946,) 1,693, 2,417,) 2,612, | 
Prussia and Germany ............... 160; 73) 66, 72, 90, 
CE ROO cy: so negneneccsenscnneint 39,, 112,) 48, 147 124, | 
Total foreign importation...... 14,558, /11,516,/15,056, 22,565, | 15,560, | 
Estimated consumption......... 11,80] ,/ 13,045, f14,894, 16,544,/20,457, 
—S_ Se 
Gaetan caitikrisccasteetieastuinrsiee iets 8,588,| 4,053,) 4,202,) 4,276,) 2,802, | 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia) 817, 42) €50,) 1,032,) 589, 
East and West Indies, &c............. _— — es | - 
Total colonial importation...... 4,405,| 4,595, 5,052, 5 303; | 3,388, | 
Estimated consumption......... 3,835,| 4,226.) 4,896,| 5,471,) 4,502, | 
=—_— _= } “7 i 
Total importation ...........000 18,963,) 16,111, 20,105, 27,873, 21,948, 
Total consumption............+++ 15,636 |17,271,!19,790 |22,015,|/24,95%, | 
(12) METALS. | 


— 52-289 
17\+ 69— 33 

— 164 — 102 . . . : hich 5 | 
oa + 15! with other countries, and shared in a depression which appears | 





(000's omitted ; thus, 1,330, — 1,330,000.) _ 


Of Sawn Wood, or Deals, 
Boards, and Ends—lIn tieces. 


Battens, | 


Country of Origin. 

















| 
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.| 1878. | 





















































W. Fallows and Co. (Liverpool) report :-— ey 
The review of the iron trade for 1878 is most depressin=, as its | 
condition was unsatisfactory beyond all precedent ; and it is but 
a melancholy reflection that we have only suffered in common | 


! 


| 
Woop Importep into the Unirsap Kinepoa—1874-78. | 
} 
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to have been world-wide. The causes of this condition of things 
have been fully and ably diseussed in the public press, and the 
conelusion appears to be satisfactorily established that we are 
experiencing the inevitable reaction which must follow a period 
of unnatural and inflated trade; and these effects have been 
aggravated by the unsettled state of political affairs, the serious 
famines in India and China, together with a general disorganisa- 
tion of credit in most of the principal countries with which we 
trade. 

The following figures, gathered from the most reliable sources, 
will at once reveal the primary cause of the present exceptional 
condition of the iron trade in the principal countries of the 
world. The year 1867 is taken as a period of steady quiet trade; 
1873 as the maximum point of inflation, whilst the latest returns 
(1876) are added to show the relative positions under the late 
depression :— 





























| | | 
| Inc. | Since 1873. 
(000’s omitted ; thus, 4,761,| Pr. Ct.| 
== 4,761,000 tons.) | 1867.| 1873.| over | 1877.| Dec. ; Ine. 
Produce in— 1867. | Pr. Ct.|Pr. Ct. 
| Great Britain............ tons, 4,761,| 6,566, 38 | 6,608, 
United States ......... »» | 1,461,) 2,868, 964 | 2,314.) 19 — 
SE? ccconscgheensent. ob 987, 2,174,, 120 | 1,566) 28 — 
FAN00 ecccccsce-ssovoee gp | 1,229; 1,906) 11 | 1688) — | 21 
BED ctincciunenceneaals » | 423, 607, 48 | 425) 30 | — 


| 8,861,'13,683,' 53 |'12,487,' 77 he: 


It will be noticed that whilst the production of some other 
countries has fallen off considerably between 1873 and 1877, that 
of the United Kingdom has varied but little. The maximum 
production was 6,741,000 tons in 1872. 

During the years 1871, 1872, and 1873, the iron trade offered 
great attractions to capitalists, and large amounts were invested 
in the erection of new furnaces and iron works—notably in Ger- 

|many and the Usited States—thus causing a development of 
|the powers of production quite out of all proportion to the 
natural growth of demand. A great portion of this expenditure 
was unwise and wasteful; and works erected at an enormous 
cost, and in unsuitable positions, were unable in dull times to 
maintain the struggle with others economically constructed and 
more favourably situated. This, we believe, is the cause of the 
present agitation for protection to the iron trade in Germany, 
the smelters finding themselves unable to produce pig iron as 
cheaply as it can be delivered from Middlesbrough. From the 
United States we learn that out of 716 furnaces, only 248 were 
in blast by last advices, and a competent authority has pro- 
nounced a very large proportion of them to be so situated as to 
be unfit under almost any circumstances to compete for business. 
This is confirmed by the fact that out of 113 furnaces erected in 
seven States of the Union, only 18 werein blast, according to official 
returns. In this country the development, as shown above, was 
more moderate. According to ‘‘ Hunt’s Mineral Statistics,” the 
| number of furnaces in Great Britain were as follows :—1872, 876; 
1873, 892; 1874, 935; 1875, 959. At present the number is 
estimated at 977, of which 454 are in blast. Among those out of 
blast are a large number which, being old-fashioned, and s‘tuated 
in eomparatively exhausted districts, are unable to compete with 
the new and more capacious furnaces situated in districts such 
as Middlesbrough and Lincolnshire. In South Staffordshire, out 
of 148 furnaces only 33 were in blast at the close of the year; 
whilst in North and South Wales, out of 179 furnaces, only 50 
were in biast. Should the present depression continue, and 
prices recede still further, the number of furnaces in blast wiil 
likely still decrease, until those most favourably situated will be 
left alone in the race, and the minimum cost of production will 
at last be reached. 

The depression in England has been aggravated to some ex- 
tent by foreign competition, other countries having been stimu- 
lated to find outlets for their surplus production, but much of 
this competition is understood to be «f an exceptional character, 
and not likely to be permanently maintained. ‘The following 
figures show the total imports of foreign iron into the United 
Kingdom, 1868-78 :— 





1875. | 18 
tons. tons. tons. 
89,822) 91,817'102,742 


Imports. | 1868, 1873. | 1878. 


-- 
id. 








Imports into United Kingdom of! tons. | tons. 

iron in bars | 64,689) 74,666 
Imports into United Kingdom of! | 

iron and steel wrought and! | 
__ manufactured | 16,063) 30,718 57,988) 84,146 105.719 

Se eS ee 

| in bars” includes a large quantity of Swedish 
iron er not less than 60,000 tons) ianparted for the use of 
Sheffield steel manufacturers, and for re-export, which cannot be 
said to compete with English makers. There is, however, a large 
increase under the head of ‘iron and steel wrought and manu- 
factured,” which seems to indicate that the more labour is ex- 
pended on any article, the lees able we appear to meet the com- 
petition of foreigners. 
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The figures of “iron 
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As English merchants have experienced the competition of 
continental manufacturers in foreign markets, it may be well 
to examine the figures of their exports as shown below :—- 


Belgium. 1873 1875. 1876. 1877. 
Total exports of pig, rail, tons. tons. tons. tons. 
bars, plates, and sheets, 
hardware, castings, &c. 236,718 ... 222,095 ... 204,263 ... 213,716 
Of which to United King- 
dom seereereeeee hee => 33,792 eee 36,752 eee 52,622 
Germany. 1872. 1876. 1877. 
Total exports of bar, angle, tons. tons. * tons. 
plates, and sheets ...... —_ $2,297 ... 63,282 ... 110,813 
Tron and steel wire ...... — 7,000 ... 15,801... 31,791 





German competition appears to have developed most, and in 
iron and steel wire it was so severe as to lead to combined action 
on the part of the leading English manufacturers, who appointed 
a committee to confer with the wire drawers, so as to secure such 
a reduction of wages as may be necessary under the circum- 
stances. 

The United States have made great efforts to stimulate their 
export trade, but so long as protective duties (which raise the 
cost of their manufactures) are maintained, we have little to fear 
from their competition in foreign markets, except it be in some 
descriptions of hardware and fancy iron goods, in which they 
have had a fair measure of success. The following figures of 
exports of pig, bar, and railroad iron show that no great move- 
ment has taken place in these articles :— 


Exports from the Unirep Srartes during the years 1873-77. 


1878. 1874. 1876. 1877 
Ue OOM. , ccnniqnovetpane tons 10,013 ... 16,089 3,397 6,864 
ET ID ‘senantosensenss ‘i 367 4,717 ... 5,020 2,642 
Railroad iron .........  ., 375 1,257 ... 3,130 6,597 





Notwithstanding that prices in England were considered com- 
paratively low at the close of 1877, there was a further fall 
during 1878. Pig iron receded 5s to 103 per ton, whilst io 
manufactured, South Staffordshire “list” makers reduced their 
quotations 203 per ton. Galvanised iron is 203, hoop and sheet 
iron 14s, nail-rods and ship-plates 10s per ton cheaper. Iron 
rails are 10s per ton lower, but 20s reduction was obtained on 
steel. Labour has followed in the wake of prices, and is now 
lower than for many years past. Ironworkers wages have been 
reduced 52} per cent. since 1873, and colliers have suffered in 
some cases even a greater reduction than this. In Scotland, 
miners wages now range from 23 6d to 3s per day (about the 
lowest ever known). 


Pic Iron. — The total production of the United 
Kingdom in 1878 may be estimated at about 6,300,000 tons, and 
it is satisfactory to find that, even in the face of unexampled 
depression, stocks have not increased to any serious extent. 

Cleveland or Middlesbrough district continues to retain its 
position as the largest producing centre in the world. ‘The pro- 
duction was 115,201 tons under that of 1877, and is returned at 
2,023,177 tons, of which 339,131 tons were smeited from 
hematite ores. It reflects great credit on the enterprise of the 
district, that nearly the whole of this vast production was dis- 
posed of during the year; 337,559 tons were exported to foreign 
countries, and 422,480 were sent coastwise, the balance being 
either consumed in the distr:et or sent to other parts of the 
country by rail. The equilibrium between production and 
demand was only preserved by the blowing out of several fur- 
naces, there being 103 in blast during January and February, 
but during the remaining ten months the average was reduced to 
95. The number of furnaces existing in the district is 165, of 
which 92 were in, and 73 out at the close of the year. Stocke, 
which were 273,946 tons at Ist January, increased to 345,298 
tons at the end of April, but were reduced to 290,004 tons at 
30th September, and afterwards increased to 337,337 tons by 
end of December. The price of No. 3 forge, which was 41s in 
January, steadily declined to 353 by the end of the year. — 

In Seotland the condition of the trade was most unsatisfac- 
tory, there being a serious fall in prices, coupled with a vi 
considerable inerease of stock. The production was only 902, 
tons, against 982,000 tons in 1877, and 1,103,000 tons in 1876, 
but so great was the falling off in the foreign and coastwise 
shipments and loeal consumption, that stocks increased 174,000 
tons, sav, to 697,000 tons in all. The imports of English iron 
were 325,000 tons, against 353,000 tons in 1877, but the 
present depression has called especial attention to this excep- 
tional condition of affairs, and efforts are at last being made to 
cope with the Middlesbrough competition, which has for years 
deprived the Scotch makers of a large share of their 
trade. Toenable them to do this old furnaces have been recon- 
structed with the iatest scientific improvements, there being 
now, out of 154 furnaces, 48 so reconstructed. Wages have 
been reduced to the lowest point known during the past twenty- 
five years, and it wipes ae the cost of transport and 
royalties will be so ified as to meet the new conditions 
under which the iron trade of Scotland must now be carried on. 
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To appreciate some of the difficulties which stand in the way, 
it may be mentioned that, whilst the average annual production 
per furnace in the Cleveland district is 21,040 tons, in Scotland 
it is only 10,200 tors. The price of G.M.B. warrants, which 
was 51s 6d in January, steadily declined (with slight fluctua- 
tions) till 47s 6d was reached in September. Afterwards the 
apprehension of financial troubles and the stoppage of the City 
of Glasgow Bank caused a smart fall to 42s 103d on 15th 
October. During November the price ranged between 448 3d 
and 42s 3d, which was the lowest figure of the year. In 
December considerable transactions took place between 42s 74d 
and 43s 9d, closing with a steady feeling at 43s 6d. The prices 
touched during the last two months being the lowest known 
since 1852, public attention was drawn to the article, and 
warrants have been sought after as a safe investment. 

For easy reference we give below the highest and lowest 
prices during last thirty-two years :— 


) 
Prices, 1847.| 1852.| 1855. | 1861. | 1863. 1870. | 1873. | 1878. 


es dis dja ds ds ds ;s ds a 
Lowest ...... w—— | 55 6 — | 47 @ — | 49 F — | 42 8 
Highest......175 0| — |83 6 — 'oo 6 — l145 of — 





(The year 1866 is omitted as the price of 82s was the result 
of a “rig.”) 

Manufactured Iron, — In our last circular we noticed 
the revolution produced in the rail trade by the adoption of steel 
instead of iron. This change has made furtaer progress during 
1878, and to such an extent that many are exclaiming, ‘ The 
age of iron is passing away, and the age of steel has arrived.” 
Whatever the future of steel versus iron may be, there is no 
doubt that during 1878 the close proximity in price between 
steel and iron rails has effectually secured a preference for the 
former. Steel rails were sold as low as 5/ to 5/ 5s at works, and 
iron could not be obtained at a greater reduct-on than 10s per 
ton. Considerable attention is now being directed to steel 
ae for shipbuilding, and, although no great quantity has yet 

een rolled, it may with certainty be affirmed that, if prices can 
only be redueed to anything near the present difference existing 
in the case of rails, a revolution in shipbuilding may be looked 
for, only second to that which has already taken place in rails. 
According to Mr J. S. Jeans, Secretary to the British Iron 
Trade Association, there were thirty-nine Bessemer and 
Siemens- Martin works, capable of producing 1,510,800 tons, and 
the estimated production in 1877 was 890,9V0 tons. In connec- 
tion with this branch of the trade it should be borne in mind 
how largely dependent we are on foreign countries for supplies 
of cheap hematite ores, the quantity imported in 1877 being 
1,140,434 tons, and in 1878 1,173,860 tons. This fact may bave 
an important bearing on the future of the Bessemer steel trade, 
and affect prices to some extent. 


Cleveland and Wales have been most affected by the changes 
just referred to, but in some measure they have adapted them- 
selves to the new order of things. The make of rails in Cleveland, 
which at one time formed more than 50 per cent. of the whole 
production, had fallen in 1877 to under 10 per cent., or from 
324,440 tons in 1873 to 36,750 tons in 1877; whilst in the last 

aarter of 1878 the proportion was only 2 per cent. The demand 
or ship pilates, on the other hand, is steadily increasing, the total 
ae having advanced from 165,592 tons in 1573 to 
14,723 tons in 1877. Other descriptions were in limited 
request, and all manufactured iroi1 remained depressed 
throughout the year, with receding prices. Welsh bar 
iron maintained au exceptionally good position, and during 
the months of June and July a temporary advance of 
5s per ton was obtained, but this was lost before close of the 
year. 


In South Staffordshire the leading makers decided in Septem- 
ber to reduce their prices (which had remained unchanged since 
August, 1877) 203 per ton, but this did not lead to any improve- 
ment in the demand, and this district felt the depression as much, 
if not more, than any other. 

North Staffordshire and Lancashire have been more fully em- 
ployed than some other districts, but the competition for orders 
was severe, and owing to the low prices which prevaile, the re- 
sulis cannot have been satisfactory. 


The following figures, taken from ‘“ Hunt's Statistics,” will 














show the great increase in the United Kingdom in the number 
of mills and forges during past ten years :— 

Works. 1868.| 1870.| 1872.) 1875. 1876. | 1877. 
Nomber of works......0../ 247| 255} 276| 814| 312, 300 


Number of puddliag far- 


6,009 | 5,903 | 7,311 | 7,575 ' 7,159 | 6,796 


In the North-East of England the iacrease between 1868 and 
1877 was 58 to 77 works; in Lancashire, from 8 to 26; and in 
Scotland, from 14 to 22. At present there are quite a number 
of mills and forges abandoned altogether, and a very large pro- 


ES 


portion of those which are working are not able to keep going 
full time:— 
Propuction, Exports, &c., 1867-78. 
(000’a omitted ; thus, £761, = 4,761,000 tons.) 


| 


| 
Produe- | Average 

















Exports. 
tion of | Price of peep acedineesiinpeees 
Years Great | Scotch ||,,. » | Other 
Britain.| Pig. e trom.) Rails. /Descrip. | Totsl 
tons. | s d |} tons. | toms. | tons. | . tons. 
eee 4,761,| 52 6] 567,| 582,| 9818,/| 1,968, 
OD Sncsiebuit 4,970,| 52 9! 552, 583, | 905, | 2,041, 
OD -cswiical | 5445, | 53 3) 710, 888, | 1,076, | 2,675, 
TP ciccdaal | 5,963,! 54 4) 753,| 1,059,/ 1,012, | 2,825, 
Tian | 6,627, | 59 =|, 1,057, 981, | 1,130, | 3,169, 
S9 ccunciail 6,741, | 101 10 |) 1,831, | 945, | 1,106, | 3,382, 
ys PRT 6,566, | 117 3 | 1,142, 785, | 1,030, | 2,957, 
es 5,991,| 87 6] 776, 782,| 928, | 2.487, 
ge. 6,365,| 63 9|) 947,| 545,/ 963,| 2,457, 
1 eee 6,555, | 58 6 | 910,| 414, | 899, 2.294. 
Ft oe 6,608, | 5t 4 882, 498, | 966, 2,346, 
WP i.e: 6,300,' 48 5 924,| 441,' 983, 1 2,299, 








It will be observed from above figures of exports that the | 
grectest decrease is in rails, whilst, comparing 1858 with 1878, | 
there has been a greater increase in the demand for pig iron than | 
for other descriptions. To understand the extraordinary change | 
which has taken place in the distribution of our exports, we give | 
the following table, comparing 1868 with 1878, as also with | 
1872, which was the year of our maximum shipmeats. | 


Tora, Exports from United Kingdom of Irox, Sreer, and Tix | 
PLaTEs to the following Countries, in 1868, °72, and ’78. 








(000’s omitted; thus, 502, = 502,000 tons.) | 

1868. 1872. 1878. 

United States ............ ae. > eeaees ME. coccen 157, 
Germany and Holland... 7a whee ee EF 551, 
WN Ge iS a cins eveci te SO ce 69, 210, 
TRONS “pisiact cdeevisivbeoes BBG? ten ‘ ety. Seti de 85, 
British North America... . BRS. * wine 101, 
ROO, cree indiincricrer ee eee OEgi. «idresc 205, 
WOMIOO sin vitanidceines csoins a MB enw 112, 
Other countries ......... Bib. cxqcces DADE, «cients 874, 
a esteem I 3 ciate i. . idee cde 2,299, 


1878 closes without any indications of the long looked-for 
revival in trade, but there are reasonable groundea for antici- 
pating that in many respects 1879 will be an improvement on 
the old one. It is be hoped that we have about reached the end 
of those political and financial disturbances which have so long 
arrested and unsettled business. With peace assured in Europe 
and Asia we may look for such a restoration of confidence as 


C. E. Muller (Middlesbro’-on-Tees) reports :— 
The following were the furnaces, December, 1874-78 :— 


In Blast. Ont. Built. 
December, 1878........0.00+0 Wt senees oe inenes 165 
aa gE MT” Geteus i ee 162 
- "DG...b -cttseeccsis BOE. dpicte, ST" « 0cetee 158 
- 1B FG, .oveccee moces 116 Gg cy cogeee 159 
9 "DP Rhbeeoevecesnanh ) —— 155 








Production of pig iron in Cleveland, 1868-78, has been in | 


thousands of tons :— 








BE cnivanen tadetuating caus SOT SEEN isccthdenamnstonveons. evctde 2,047, 
Utila elke Seren 1,884, PU isch castes Dis aoibcic aadiumeid Ma 2.075, | 
MTU GaiS end ec onseinblne caine 1,968, Te Ghaetskbhanttkewe. Sasken’ 2,138, 
Ui bciikeoiticiibin wctettaieldaadbitchin 1,999, TRUE a aahathindunaanakbks edddesos 2,023 
PN osaiieleaddadie debedesbbndte 2.001, 

Exports. 


(In thousands of tons; thus, 43, = 43,000 tons.) 





























will lead to more extended and active trade. 
{ 
| 


| 


To | 1368. i872 1873.| 1874. 1875. 1876 | 1877. 1878. 
| blade 
Germany & Holland. 43, | 240, | 217, | 144, | 195, | 194, | 179, | 197, 
GRIT 0 cncrecns densi | 30, || 75, | 98, | 42, | 58, | 54, | 43, | 50, 
France......scc.seceeses 34, | 44,| 53, | 40, 56, | 59, | 71, | 62, 
Spain and Portagal.| 5, 4/7 4&1 % | &1 % 1 25, | 36, 
YF ccwwcwcvececcvceee > —i— 2, 3, a4 &) «@ 
Sweden, Norway, & i 
Denmark............, 8, | 12, | MW, | 25,; 94, | 27, | 30,/ 22, 
Bawls .crencncnd .& bi). Si 464-44, )..0.) 9 | 19, 
America ........ aniel ee Ss a ee ee ee 1 5 
Osher countries......, 3,/ 2] 1,) 1,; 23) 1/ Lj} % | 
1136, | 386, |397, !975, 367, 357, | 364, | 397, | 
Surements Co 1871-78. 
(In thousands of tons; thus, 213, = 213,000 tons.) 
BREE cninnaded a culatinithiieeid eit A EI mecepnmershcypeebentooes 296, | 
TT sitihinciiess intelli BE 6 res anpghee ne sepicantionat 336, | 
ST tals ciaialeidihedh ceitiide, 7 SALE RE: oowenenespotertcancesbeopes 457, 
siti piohesdunsinabinnatiocnanes EE co senesessostlitietsonen 422, 
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| In 1878 Scotland took 303,176 tons, Wales 58,222, and other 
ports 61,082, 

| A-review of the 1878 iron trade presents a gloomy picture. 
|Our great Cleveland iron district has had a bard struggle to keep 
its leading position, and the crumb of comfort we can pick from 
‘the 1878 trading is the great vitality of our iron industry in the 
| most trying circumstances. No great fluctuations of prices can 
be recorded, the trade having been too exhausted to stem the 
general downward tendency. Taking No. 3 pig iron as the 
standard, the price ranged, from January to October, from 403 
down to 37s 6d per ton, after which, through the influence 
of the financial crisis, the price receded to 35s per ton, at which 
(1878 closed. Examining the statistics of the Cleveland pig iron 
trade, we find an increase in the stocks of 63,391 tons. The 
stock consists of 89,198 tons in storekeeper’s yard, and 248,159 
tons in hands of makers. Of the latter, the bulk is held by 
‘several firms of considerable financial strength, who will not 
dispose of it except at much higher prices than those ruling at 
| present, there isa further quantity of about 40,000 tons, bought by 
capitalists, as an investment, and left stocked in makers’ yards, 
but the statistics would most probably have shown no increase of 
stock had it not been for the combination of the makers at the 
beginning of the year, to uphold prices artificially, and thereby 
diverting some of the trade of this district. The make shows a 
falling of 115,201 t ns, leaving us still to deal with a make of 
over two million tons, of which about 380,000 tons are hematite, 
Bessemer, Spiegel, cinder, &c. Shipments show an increase of 
$2,417 tons to foreign countries; Germany, our largest foreign 
‘customer, shows the largest increase, then follows Spain, where 
our pig iron is principally used by the copper works. France 
‘and Scandinavia have fallen off, the latter a gcod deal. Ship- 
ments foreign and coastwise together, show a decrease of 2,871 
tons, a moderate fluctuation on a quantity of 820,000 tons. 

The consumption of pig iron of all qualities in our district 
amounts to nearly one million tons per annum. We have, there- 
fore, to find an outlet somewhere for the large surplus of over 

1,000,000 tons, a task which brings us into competition with the 
iron-producing districts in this and other countries ; and as all 
have been struggling for some time for bare existence, the fight 
has been often keen and sharp. Cleveland has, so far, stood its 
ground well, in spite of being handicapped heavily in many 
places by rates of carriage or import duties. How long this 
struggle can be carried on, in the absence of.any decided revival 
of demand, depends upon the extent of our resources, and those 
‘of our competitors. We cannot conceal that the bad trade and 
sacrifices are piaching us here, because, this being the youngest 
of the large iron districts, it has not the accumulated protits of 
two cr three generctions to fall back upon, as is the case with 
the older districts. Cleveland has to rely on its great natural 
‘resources, and its «nergtic industry, to pass successfully 
through the present cri-is, and to hold and extend its position. 
It is a poor consolation, but still satistactory to our exertions, 
to find by looking round, that the results of other people's 
labours have been equally barren. 
| Scotland has struggled hard to keep up a large production of 
pig iron. The cost has been reduced through improvements in 
furnace workings, reduction in carriage and wages. lhe price 
_of Scotch pig iron has been reduced about 9s per ton, in the 
‘course of last year, but still the vear’s summary shows an 
‘increase of stock of 174,000 tons, which, added to a decrease of 
80,000 tons in the make, shows that a quarter of a million of 
tons of Scotch iron were wanted less in 1878 than in 1877, and 
as our shipments of pig iron to Scotland are still keeping at a 
high figure, this over-production of Scotch iren must weigh 
heavily on the Glasgow market. No velief can be expected 
through a falling off in the supply of Cleveland iron, because 
Cleveland ironmasters are eee to make further sacrifices to 
keep up the deliveries into Scotland. 

The hematite iron trade of Cumberland and North Lancashire 
has passed, during 1878, through the most depressed period in 
ithe history of the district, all through the year there having 
|been a steady decline in prices. At the beginning of 1878 
| prices were :—No. 1 Bessemer, 658; No. 2, 63s; No. 3, 61s 6d; 
and forge hematite, 61s 6d, free at works, while contracts have 
lately been placed 503 to 51s at works, as an all-round price of 
No. 1, 2 and 3 Bessemer and forge iron is 50s t.o.t. Iron ore 
has also diclined, but not in proportion to pig iron, the com- 
parative figures being 13s 6d to 14s 6d, at mines twelve months 
ago, as against 11s to 13s 6d now. The number of furnaces in 
Sen is 43 out of 73 built, against 51 in blast on the 1st of 


January, |878, showing a diminution of eight furnaces in the 
number blowing, and there is a great probability that there will 
be a still further reduction unless prices speedily recover. Two 
new furnaces are being built. While some of the more favour- 
| ably situated furnaces may have worked at a profit, those who 
had to buy their ore can scarcely have covered their cost at their 
| selling prices of pig iror, the cost of producing, calculated at to- 
day’s market prices of materials, being several shillings per ton 
,above the present prices of iron. ‘Ihere seems very little pro- 
| Spective relief to ironmasters in the cost of materials, as there 
has practically been no additional development of iron ore 
mines during 1878—on the contrary, some have been closed. 
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The royalties paid on ore can, however, bear a good reduction. 
The fall in prices may be traced to the general absence of 
demand for steel rails, unless at figures that seemed exceeding] 
low, in some cases competition having forced prices down to 31 
per ton at makers’ works. Indeed all through the year the 
steel rail makers may be said to have ‘‘ beared” the market by 
accepting contracts based on prices of pig iron materially lower 
than those current. The generally depressed condition of the 
Welsh tin plate trade had also a weakening effect, and the dul- 
ness of the Welsh iron trade having brought a large quantity of 
Welsh pig iron, suitable for tin plate making, into competition 
with hematites. Cumber'and forge iron touched about 53s 6d 
less 24 per cent. delivered South Wales, a point perhaps un- 
precedented. 

Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Midland Counties have all 
suffered severely through 1878, and though the number of 
failures in the iron trade have been few, almost every branch 
has been carried on at a loss. Foundries, engineering works 
and forges, with few exceptions, have been going short time, 
and all working in a hand-to-mouth manner, as specifications 
have seldom been given out till the goods were absolutely 
required, buyers holdirg off for lower prices. A noteworthy 
feature in connection with the inland districts has been the 
manner in which Middlesbrough pig iron has been ousted by 
local makes, Derby, Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire brands, 
have in many cases entirely superseded Cleveland pigs, a result 
to which the railway companies have largely contributed by the 
heavy carriage on pig iron from Cleveland. 

In Lincolnshire there are now 10 furnaces in blast out of 21 
built (the figures being respectively 9 and 21 last year), and 
stocks will scarcely exceed 15 to 20,000 tons. 

In Derbyshire, there are 39 furnaces blowing, out of 60 built 
(against 38 blowing out of 58 last year), but it is ramoured that 
four are about to be put out of blast. Derbyshire stocks are 
also comparatively light, estimated about 30,000 tons. 

In Northamptonshire, there are 15 furnaces blowing out of 22 
built (against 14 blowing, out of 20 last year), and 3 new fur- 
naces are building. Stocks here are very trifling, being only 
about 15 to 20,000 tons. 

While some ironmasters in these latter districts may just 
about cover their cost by the prices they obtain, many are 
working at a loss, and any further fall in price would certainly 
lead to the stoppage of some furnaces. 

In South Staffordshire cut of 148 furnaces built (many of 
them, however, quite obsolete) there are only 30 in blast, or 12 
— in blast than last year, and stocks of pig iron are moderately 

eavy. 

The Welsh tin plate makers are at present rather better off 
than during most part of last year, as they have azreed upon a 
ee of the make, and thereby advauced prices 1s to 2s 
per box. 

In Germany, France, and Belgium the ironworks were kept 
going tolerably well, but with very bare remuneration, only | 
towards the end of 1878 a greater scarcity of work has made 
itself felt, and 1879 is beginning with very poor prospects. In 
the above countries the iron industry has how supported in a 
great measure by the large orders given out by the railway 
companies—these latter have no establishments for the con- 
struction and manufacture of rolling stock and material for the 
permanent way (unlike the English railway companies), the law 
does not forbid this, but foreign railway companies find it more 
advantageous to invite the competition of the numerous engi- 
neering and ironworks in the country, and to benefit especially 
by periods of depressed trade and low prices to give out larger 
orders, ae at same time the trade in general. English 
companies are obliged to keep their costly. establishments and 
their men employed all the year round. 

Germany is contemplating a revision of the custom tariff, and 
a reimposition of the iron duties; this is partly a fiscal measure, 
but chiefly a proeaiee to enable the German Government in the 
negotiation of fresh treaties of commerce to obtain reciprocities. 
Germany takes from Cleveland and Scotland 300,000 tons of 

ig iron per annum, and measures should be taken to procure a 
favourable consideration for British iron; a modification of the 
import duties on German spirits, already a:ked for by Germany, 
is perhaps the only acceptable reciprocity England can offer. 

Belgium does not seem inclined to take off the 5f duty on 
British raw iron, notwithstanding that we take large quantities 
of her manufactured iron duty free. 

In France the Free-traders and Protectionists are hard at work 
to bring about an alteration in the duties; the latter are the 
stronger party, and much is made of the necessity to protect 
national labour. The heavy duty on raw iron will probably 
not bereduced. Steel rails pay 60f per ton. A movement is on 
foot in France to impose a tonnage duty on all foreign vessels 
trading to France—a measure which finds much favour, and 
which would especially fall hard on British shipping. 

The collapse of the iron rail trade has affected our district 








considerably, Cleveland manufactured 4 and 5 years ago, at the 
rate of 250,000 and 300,000 tons iron rails per annum, repre- 
senting a consumption respectively of 350,000 and 420,000 tons 
of pig iron, which coming afterwards gradually into the market 
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had to be disposed of elsewhere. A great deal of it has been 
absorbed by our iron plate and bar trade, which during the last 
four years has increased steadily, and thus helped us to keep up 
our large make of pig iron. 


The following are in round figures the quantities turned out 
by our mil's and forges, 1872-78. 





(000's omitted ; (000's omitted ; 
300, = 300,000) Iron Plates || 108,108,000; Iron Plates 
tons.) Rails. jand Bars. tons.) Rails. jand Bars. 
a 300, | 275 
"Eiicoescctiioeeuste 320, ik i MTP nessemeenens 108, 314, 
el Wesknescbnaniies 265, 278, || aes 36, 349 
Se tant a1 21, | 400, 


This great output of iron plates and bars kept a large number 
of our puddling furnaces going, and made the district feel less 
heavily the transition from iron to steel rails. However, should 
this transition steadily spread to plates, bars, and angles, it 
would considerably revolutionise the conditions of the Cleveland 
iron trade. Steel rails have certainly gone down to a price 
which makes it quite impossible for iron rails to compete against 
them. Bessem r steel obtains its superiority over ordinary 
iron not only on account of its quality, but also because of the 
more direct process of production, which means a saving of both 
fuel and labour; in fact, steel rails could be produced cheaper 
than iron rails if the ordinary and cheaper classes of iron ore, 
such as Cleveland, could be used in its production; and here 
lies the great problem which our metallurgists are striving to 
solve. No district is interested to a greater degree in this than 
Cleveland, with its riches of ore, a large neighbouring coalfield, 
and its great shipping facilities. A good deal has been said in 
favour of steel plates as against iron; a few steel vessels were 
built last year, and it is probable that steel angles and beams 
may soon replace iron for shipbuilding. With plates the substi- 
tute of steel for iron is not likely. Steel plates, in order to 
replace iron, should not cost 20 to 25 per cent. more than the 
latter, and without entering into technical explanations, it is the 
opinion of competent; and practicable men that this cannot be 
achieved. The tolerance granted by Lloyd’s to reduce the 
thickness of steel plates ind angles for shipbuilding — about 
20 per cent. as against iron—will only be of advantage to 
veasels for which heavy cargoes are regularly obtainable to 
counterbalance the greater cost of a steel vessel; but as in the 
majority of cases where the holds are full before the ship has 
obtained her maximum draught, there is no advantage. Iron, 
therefore, will continue to be the principal material for ship- 
building —a very important consideration for the Cleveland 
district. The test for steel ship plates is very severe, equal to that 
for steel boiler plates, but for shipbuilding iron the requirements 
are so low that the commonest quality will pass. 

Messrs Bolekow, Vaughan and Co.’s new steel works have 
made during the year 75,000 tons of steel rails, and are now in 
a position to make at the rate of 2,000 tons per week. 


Prices of Cleveland plates have declined during the year 
from 6/ 5s to 5112s 6d. Angles and bar iron from 5/ 12s 6d to 
515s. Common bars from 5/ 103 to 515s. Puddled bars from 
4l to 31 10s. Steel plates and angles are quoted at present 
12/ 10s per ton, all less 24 per cent. discount. 

Iron sleepers have made no progress in this country during 
1878. The North-Eastern Railway Company alone have begun 
to lay down, on trial, two miles of iron cross sleepers. Abroad, 
the use of iron sleepers is increasing every year. It is an im- 
portant question for the iron trade. In Germany and Belgium 
a number of works have been kept very busy with this article. 
Are English railway engineers too conservative to look favour- 
ably on this change, or are the foreign engineers too reckless in 
the adoption of this system? It is true iron sleepers have been 
introduced on some foreign lines only seven years ago, and have 
so far answered well. The same remarks apply to the use of 
iron in the construction of waggons, 


Mr John Gigers, President of the Cleveland Institution 


of Engineers, gave the following tables in his opening 
address of 11 November, 1878 :— 


UoaL—Exports, Home Consumption, and Torat Propucrtion. 





Min. Tons. 
Home Total. 
ports. | Cons. Prdce Year. 
min. | mln 
tons, | tons. 
101 || 1872 ...... 
104 PE eon 
103 Oe cscs 
107 
110 || 1876 ...... 
7 eeeeeer 
117 "e7 eeeeee 
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Worip—1850-77. 

(000’s omitted; thus, 2,249, = 2,249,000.) __ 
| i 
Swe- | Lux. ‘Other 
den. 





| Aus- 
Great U.S. 


Ger- 
Bri- | Ame- 


many. 


Bel- | tro- | Rus- 
Frne. | gium.| Hun- 





Year. sia. eri- |Coun-| Total. 
bug. | tries. | 


. | tons. tors. tons. | < 
139 5 








,| 4+ | 135, 4,488, 


184; —: | 
181,) —, | 140, 
220,| 


294,| 18, 


292,| 19p,} 203,) 12, 
| 178,| 204, 
| Z| 204, 
321, 241, | 204, | 


348,| 250, | 
250,; 204, | 








416, | 





1,193, 
1,339, 


cat 
1875 6,365, 2,017, | 1,748, | 


Be 


450, | 
523, 
,| 474,| 872, 








1,388, 
76 | 6,555, | 1,862, | 1,582, | 1,420, 
77 _ | 6,608, | 2,059, | 1,535, | 1,323, 





470, 345, | 
470,| 420,| 340,| 250,| 204, 


THE IRON TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES. | 
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The following excellent report, dated New York, 30th 
October, 1878, appeared in the (London) Standard. 


The situation of the American iron industry is just now very 
gloomy. Whatever may be the general prospect for the future, 
it is unmistakeable that the present offers little consolation for 
the period of trial and anxiety through which the ironmasters 
have been passing since the panic of 1873. There is either no 
profit or only small profit in the business. Prices are lower, 
absolutely, than ever before known in the New World. ‘The| 
year 1878 has been attended by more failures and bankruptcies 
in the iron trade than any since the panic. The masters who 
are struggling along, trying to keep their heads above water, 
are full of weariness and perplexity. In only one branch of | 
the business, steel making, is there any easiness of mind what- | 
ever. 

The latest information about the development of the industry | 
in the United States is presented in a pamphlet, containing a 
directory of all the iron and steel works of the country, issued | 
on the Ist of October, 1878, by Mr James M. Swank, secretary 
of the American Iron and Steel Association. Mr Swank is the 
recognised authority on the statistics of the trade. The sub- 
joined table of number of works and their capacity is taken from 





American works in 1877, as reported in previous 
by Mr Swank. The figures are as follows :— 


Opeity.in tors Product in 


Particulars. , of 2,000 Ibs. | 
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Blast furnaces 
Rolling wills 
Rail mills, included in the last item | 
Puddling furnaces 
Bessemer works 


5,868,000 
4,461,000 
1,972,000 


2,514,585 
1,908,900 
764,700 
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750,009 


| 
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560,587 


od IRIN Lrvccccdsinvicestilnn | 32 — 

Open hearth steel works .........s0000+ , 14 100,000 25,031 | 1) 
Open hearth steel furnaces............00« | 22 o> --- ; 
Crucible steel Works .......ccscecseceeees | 388 90,000 40,430 ||. 
Number of melting pots...........e0es++ 8,400 -- _ 
Miscellaneous steel works .............++ 8 | 22,000 11,924 
Catalan forges (making blooms from) 

CRO CED .cocsoccccns -cccccccocssoosccosooses 64 65,000 24,227 
Bloomaries (making blooms from the 

pig metal)..........ssse00 ossesecnccooess 58 | 65,000 23,072 








Of the aggregate furnace capacity the bituminous coal or coke | 
furnaces represent 2,587,000 net tons ; the anthracite furnaces, 
2,281,000; and the charcoal, 1,000,000. Total, as stated, 
5,868,000 tons. As will be seen from the second and third 
columns of this table, the capacity of the iron and stee] works of 
the United States is twice the actual demand for American iron 
and steel. 

With regard to the blast furnaces, their situation at present 
is peculiar. With 698 furnaces in existence, capable of produc- 
ing 5,868,000 tons of pig iron —e the word of their owners 
for it), the demand for iron has fallen off so enormously since 1872 


fires. In 1872 the consumption of iron in the United States | 
was about 4,800,000 tons. We had 735 furnaces then, and 
such of them as were not closed for actual repairs were hurried | 
to their utmost to execute orders, and, in fact, came so far | 
short of meeting the requirements of the country that it became | 

rt 1,500,000 tons of iron and steel to obtain | 

needed for public works and general manu-| 


necessary to im 
the metal act 
facturing. In 1873 the reaction caused a Jarge number of fac- 
tories to close, and such have been the circumstances of the 
times that from that day to this not over 300 furnaces have 
been able to do any business whatever in any one year. On 
os 1st October, : a 252 furnaces onl oes in blast 
uring any part o previous year, an n com- 
pletely idle. Nor is this all. The matter is made worse by the 
certainty now that a large part of these idle establishments will 
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his new directory. To it is added the real product of the | 
ene | 


that over half the furnaces have been obliged to put out 
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never go into blast again, They were built in the flush and 
extravagant times following the first two vears of the late civil 
war, when iron-making was the best speculation of the day, 
and a furnace in any part of the country could not fail to make 
money rapidly. A vast number of them were put up, without 
prudence, in States hundreds of miles away from the coal fields, 
| 





or, if in the heart of the coal region, then a long distance from 
railroads—sometimes twenty-five miles away; they were often 
small, badly constructed, and poorly equipped. This has placed 
a large number of furnaces (200 would be a fair estimate) under 
enormous disadvantage now that the times of close competition 
“have come, and the disadvantage is intensitied by the fact that 
new iron regions have been developed within the last five 
years, in which the furnaces are to-day making iron cheaper 
than can be done evenat the best located ani bestequipped of the 
old furnaces. In Pennsylvania, Missouri, Michigan, and New 
York, which have been the great iron States so far, iron cannot 
| be made for less than 20 dollars a ton, even in these times. In 

| Ohio and Alabama, on the contrary, which are now working up 

| their own orcs, merchantabie iron is being produced for 16 dol- 

‘lars a ton, and it is claimed in Alabama that the thing can be 

‘done for 10 dollars. The claim is speculative only, but the fact 

| remains that the two States named are making iron at 16 dollars 

'a ton, very much to the distress of all the old furnaces ot the 

couritry. It is in these two States that the new furnaces are 

‘now chiefly being built. The iron trade is making an effort to 

|keep up courage, and “the future of our idle furnaces” is a 

constant theme of discussion with the masters. It is predicted 

| by Mr Swank that in a from this time, when railroad 

building increases from 2, miles a year as in 18/7, to 5,000 

and 7,000 as in the flush times five years ago, there will bea 

demand for 4,000,000 tons of American iron, and that this will 

give employment to every idle furnace. It is believed that Mr 

Swank takes too sanguine a view of the matter. If there isa 

; demand for 4,000,000 tons of American iron, the furnaces which 
| are to supply it will be largely built for the purpose in the new 
‘iron regions. The 5,000-ton furnaces in out-of-the-way States 
‘and places will not be able to compete for the business with the 
'modern 20,000 and 40,000 ton furnaces lately built in better 
localities, nor with the small furnaces in Ohio and Alabama. It 
| seems probable, as I have already said, that 200, and possibly 300 
| of the existing blast furnaces of the United States will never be 
‘used again. They are being abandoned and pulled down now at 

|| the rate of twenty or thirty a year. 


A cause not anticipated is adding to the depression of the 
business of the furnaces temporarily. It had operated for 
| several years before the masters took serious account of it. 
This is the large quantity of old iron rails which is being thrown 
| upon the market as scrap iron. Since 1870, when the advant- 
‘ages of steel rails were first fully realised in the United States, 
2,050,000 tons of steel have been laid down on the railroad 
tracks of the country. The process of laying steel rails is now 
going on at the rate of about 500,000 tons a year. Ihe quan- 
tity, in fact, will rather exceed this figure. ‘The larger part of 
this immense quantity of steel goes into renewals. New roads 
are yet generally laid with iron, for their traffic is commonly not 
heavy at first, and iron answers all the purposes of the lines. 
The old rails have been eagerly sought by manufacturers and 
owners of rolling mills. They have beer selling at from 18 dol- 
lars to 20 dollars a ton, pig iron being held at almost exactly 
the same prices. As by the use of the old rail, the cost of 
puddling, amounting to several dollars a ton, can be saved, this 
| old iron is rapidly taken up, wherever offered, and it has affected 
| the demand for pig iron very sensibly. This was a thing the 
ironmasters did not look for, and considering how large a quan- 
| tity of this material will come on the market in the future every 



























| year, it is a serious question now whether the wisdom of build- 
jing any more blast furnaces in the United States for the next 
| five years can be at all justified. At the end of last year there 
were 79,208 miles of main railroad track in operation in the 
United States. Mr H. V. Poor, the authority on railroad 
statistics, estimates that there were in addition about 19,000 
miles of sidings. Probably not all of this 98,000 miles of 
track will need to be relaid with steel, for tle better metai is 
only required for the main ways, where the traflic is heavy. 
[a well-informed engineers believe that 50,000 miles of track 
at least will be renewed with ateel in the next six or seven 
years, certainly in the next ten; and this will result in 500,000 
tons or more of old iron rails being offered for sale yearly. A 
part of this amount will be re-rolled, no doubt; but the effect 
upon the demand for pig iron will be the same in either case. 
The rolling mills of the United States would be considered as 
doing well, in spite of the hard times, if maintenance of product 
is what is meant by doing well. In 1872, the active year, they 
rolled 1,942,000 tons of bars and rails, including 94,000 tons of 
Bessemer rails. In 1877, they rolled 1,908,000 tons of metal, 
including 432,000 tons of Bessemer rails. But they have only 
/sueceeded in maintaining themselves in this manner by means 
_of the depression in trade, which has suspended the importation 
of 600,000 tons of rolled iron and stell, and which has made sales 
| sluggish and profits small, or has entailed actual loss in opera- 
tion. 
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With regard to the Steel works of the United States, their 
situation is the best of any ir this industry. They find an 
increasing demand for their goods and they are fairly pros- 

erous. Very few of them are not making metal enough to 

eep their people employed, and the prices they command are 
remunerative. Their capacity is very much in excess of the 
demand, but this is the only discouraging fact of the present 
state of things to them. The steel works of the United States 
are eminently the product of the protective er and of the 
Exhibition of 1857 at Paris. Mr Abram 8S. Hewitt, a steel 
maker, who was one of the Commissioners of the United States 
to Paris in 1867, says that the value of that exhibition to the 
American manufacturers has been incalculable. Having been 
accorded a tariff sufficiently high to be protective by the Govern- 
ment, they were in a position to embark in the manufacture of 
finished iron and steel upon an extended scale. But they lacked 
a knowledge of how to doit. They sent to Paris a commission 
composed of experts—Mr Hewitt being one of them — which 
made an accurate study, not only of what was to be seen at the 
Exhibition, but of the great manufacturing establishments of 
England, France, and Germany, which were represented there. 
Thev were fascinated by the to them gigantic masses in which 
iron and steel were being handled by European makers, by the 
curious and difficult forms in which the two metals were being 
rolled, and by the new ideas prevalent in the production of the 
crude metals. Some of them, notably Mr Hewitt, returned and 
put into practice what they had learned from their own obse:va- 
tions, an their printed reports inspired the whole tra*e with 
fresh activity. The Bessemer and Siemens-Martin steel indus- 
tries in this country take their rise from the investigations of 
the American experts at that period. How rapidly Bessemer 
steel making grew up may be seen from the following statement 
of the tons of ingots produced yearly :— 


[ Economist, 
March 8, 1879. 








DOE detidiavstnasiae Vet tons. 2,550 | 1873 ...........0000) Yet tons. 167,000 
= jdeedeeniabadys 1 a a pudeindibedbeed + ahem 
gusibsobaniilé 9,7 DP Giciesiivensiaty 75,517 
eas . 86000 | °96 .cscsocec.aceee » «=~ B25,996 
71 siitlbiatizwdanas af —— SF isctevemewees - 56),587 
Pith canceuintcness 20, 
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The marvellous progress of the manufacture of steel is due to 
the fact that there is a preference for the use of the cheaper steel 
for many purposes formerly met wholly by wrough: iron. lhe 
first great application of steel in the place of wrought iron was, 
of course, in railroad tracks, about 1867; and, after that, in the 
building of the St Louis Bridge across the Mississippi river, a 
structure with 502 ftspans and one 520 ft span, which was com- 
pleted in the spring of 1874. The tubular arches of this bridge 
were entirely of steel (chrome steel being principally used). 
Since then, Martin and Bessemer steel have come into employ- 
ment foranintinite num erof purposes. Wire islargely made 
from them. Ten thousand tons of wire were made this year for 
the harvest field in the binding of wheat and grain, with the 
apparatus attached to reaping machines; the greater part of 
this wire was of Bessemer steel. Large wire is made for wire 
ropes and the great suspension bridge over the East River at 
New York isalso constructing of steel wire, though not of Bes- 
semer. The use of the metal is, however, increas'ng yearly for 
crowb rs, hammers, tires, machinery, horseshoes, boilers, and 
fireboxes, axles, Kc. Over 100,000 tons of steel are now used 
for these small purposes in the United States, sucplanting an 
equal quantity of wrought iron. An additional but smaller quan- 
tity is consumed for springs, tools, bar steel, &c., for which 
crucible cast steel was formerly used, and this appli-ation of 
Siemens Martin and Bessemer metal, like the one first referred 
to, is increasing rapidly. There is no symptom yet of its ap- 
plication to ship-building, as in England, nor even to the con- 
struction of war vessels, or parts of buildings, but the steel 
makers have all they can do at present to introduce it for com-- 
mon purposes, and ave content to neglect its application to 
architecture until trade revives and there is a better demand 
for building iron. The future of this industry is very bright. 


As for the future of the furnaces and rolling mills it is not 
ossible to speak with much eertainty. The demands of the 
nited States in an ordinarily active year are for 4,000,000 
tons of iren and steel. In 1872 the consumption was 4,800,000 
tons, namely :— 











For new railroads......... 572,000 | Ship building ............ 50,000 
For repair of old roads... 966,000 | Sewing machines ......... 33,000 
For new equipment and Nuts and bolts ............ 250,000 
repair of old .......00.0 850,000 | Nails and tacks..... ...... 250,000 
Gas and water pipes...... 190,000 | Architectural iron ...... 150,000 
Stoves and hollow ware. 250,000] Machinery and other 
Mowers and reapers ... 33,000 Castings .....+4. deoacecoes ,000 
Other agricultural im- Cast..2d00l ceoscercevereceses 40,000 
Plements. ......seecceeee 150,000 | Wire, cutlery, &e ......... 400,006 





Most of these figures give the actual quantity ; the rest are 
close estimates as to where the iron went. Of the whole quan- 
tity consumed, about 1,500,000 tons (more if anythinz) wereim- 
ported, the American works and dealers in domestic serap 
supplyimg only 3,300,000 tons. Now, while the owners of the 
blast furnaces have reported to the seeretary of the Iron and 
Steel Association that the capieity of their works isin the 
















ech oriare_] 
_ Mereh-8, 1870. | 
aggregate twice the production of 1872, it is believed that, as a 
matter of fact, it is actually not much, if any, above that of the 
production of 1872. The aggregates claimed can never be re- 
alised in ice. Iron works cannot be regularly worked to 
their fall capacity, nor can all of them be in operation at the 
same time. If prices rise those near the seaboard will be sub- 
jected to a competition from English iron which they cannot 
stand, and those in the interior will have to fight the cheap iron 
of Ohio and Alabama, and will be unable to run with profit un- 
less they are large concerns, well appointed, and favourably 
situated. Whilst it is certain that the demand for iron, now 
only 3,400,000 tons a year, will go above 4,000,000 again in less 
than two years, and rapidly above that thereafter, it is also 
apparently certain that at least 200 existing furnaces will get 
none of this business. 






























Matheson and Grant (London) report :— 

The extinction of the demand for iron rails has rendered un- 
productive the large capital embarked in this branch of trade, 
and the growing use of steel for other purposes bodes further 
losses to those concerned. Although the use of steel has not 
yet extended at the rate predicted, the wonderful improvements 
which have brought the cost cf manufacture down to, and in 
some cases even below, that of rolled iron, indicate that there is 
a great future in store for it. In France, great strides have 
been made in cast and hammered steel, the Government autho- 
rities encouraging the use of such steel for marine engines and 
artillery. ‘Ihe present attempt at Cleveland to so purify 
the local ore during conversion into steel as to render the 
use of Spanish ore unnecessary will, if it succeed, confer a great 
advantage on this country as well as on the immediate locality ; 
though possibly other of the English-steel making districts, 
without the potential advantages of Cleveland, may be weighted 
in the race. 


The annexed. list, showing the continued fall in prices during 
the last two years, indicates also the changes since our last 
The value of commodities in the metal trades is now 

lower than for the last thirty years :— 
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Jan., | July, | Jan. | July, 
1877.| 1877.| 1878.| 1878. 
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1879. 


Particulars. 
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Steam coal, f.o.b. at Cardiff.per ton|- 10 3- 10 3/- 99- 89- 88 
Wt. Hartley coal, f.o.bsat Newcastle|- 12 3- 12 -- 11 -- 99/- 89 
Pig iron at Glasgow, No. 3 ......... 2.17 62 14 62 1162 10 3/22 36 
— at Middlesbrough, No.3 2 662 1-2 -6119-1 146 
Ship plates at Middlesbrough ....7 10-615 -6 5-6 265 15- 
Bridge plates in Yorkshire ......... 8 767 id - 1267 5-7 -- 
Tron rails, £.0.b. ....0ssrseererseereen 10-5 5-5 ~ ~4 17 -4 15 - 
RT ncnccsccnareransparscins 7 5-615 -6 766 2 6/5 15 - 





Galvanised Corrugated Iron.— No. 24 gauge, can now 
be bought in London fer from 14/ to 16/ per ton, according to 
brand, and even amidst the common lowering in values, this 
abnormal rate is conspicuous. In the Australian and South 
African colonies, where there is a large staple trade in corru- 

ated sheets and fencing wire, recent low prices have not 
duterred makers and merchants from forcing prices still lower, 
by speculative consignments too great for the wants of con- 
sumers. German wire has been, for some time past, sold in 
London to galvanisers:at prices much below English rates, but 
reductions now commencing in the present high wages of the 
English workmen, will probably overcome the competition. 


Iron Founders.—It is hardly too much to say that 
Cleveland thas. revolutionised the iron foundry industry of the 
whole kingdom ; and the low cost of production revealed by the 
nakedness.of trade, has become a fulcrum by which the prices 
of someone in all paris of the country are pulled down. 
The antages which Cleveland possesses tell now most 
strongly, y beeause of the growing skill in manufacture 
which makes the-best of inferior local ore, and partly because of 
the modern tendency of engineers and architects to provide for 
safety in their structures by giving nape form and weight, 
rather than by exaeting a high quality of material. Cleveland 
is likely to beeome the principal ironfounding, as well as iron- 
making district, in the , and buyers seem unwilling to 
give for castings made of superior iron, as great a difference in 

ice as formerly. In the Scotch foundries, where for so long 
light clean castings were considered possible only from the local 
iron, the competition of Cleveland has compelled the use of 
Cleveland iron, which is now imported into the iron districts of 
Scotland in large geen, and which Scotch moulders have 
learned to use he foundries in the Midland districts also 
suffer, and though the best Derbyshire and Staffordshire irons 
still command’a preference among those engineers who demand 
a good quality, prices of ordinary cas'ings are measured by the 
prices at which Cleveland founders can deliver. 
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(13) COAL TRADE. 

The Times of January 1, has the following :-— 

No great industry at home or abroad has encountered more 
singular vicissitudes than the coal trade, and the last five years 
1874.78 have been scarcely less eventful than any period of cor- 
responding duration in its history. But there is nothing in the 
industrial annals of that period more curious than the fact that, 
in spite of a deepening commercial gloom and a general abridg- 
ment of manufacturing operations in all our staple trades, the 
production of coal has gone on increasing ; and if the increase of | | 
production has not exactly been proportioned to the increase of 
depression, there has been, at any rate, a very unaccountable co- 
ordination between the two. In 1873 we were mounted on the 
top of an unprecedentedly high wave of prosperity. The produc- | 
tion of coal in that year was 34 million tons more than that of | 
1872. This was a much smaller increase than that of 1872 over 
1871 (which amounted to 6} million tons), attributable to the 
diminished hours of working and other impedimenta originated 
by labour. In 1874, however, the total production of coal 
showed a decrease of 1,948,000 tons as compared with 1873. 
Trade had then begun to regain its normal equilibrium, and de- | 
pression was soeuy? complained of in some industries that had | 
much to do with the use of coal. Although, therefore, the de- | 
cline of nearly 2,000,000 tons of coal in the output of 1874 was 
remarked as an exceptional falling away, it was generally re- 
garded as the inevitable reaction from the inflation of the two) 
previous years. Hence, when the returns of 1875 came to show 
an increase, concurrently with intensified weakness in other 
industries, of 63 million tons in the output of coal, it was deemed 
a result altogether outside the regular sequence of events, and | 
the perplexity thus occasioned was made more confounded when | 
the output of 1876 exhibited a yet further increase of 1,477,000 | 





tons son the output of 1876. The latter year, as everybody 
knows, was attended with disastrous conseuences to traders 
generally, a restoration of normal values involving a long and 
painful disturbance of all the relations of supply and demand, 
and being accompanied with bitter and ruinous disputes between 
capital andlabour. It was obvious, therefore, that an industry 
which, in the face of such adverse conditions, could so greatly 
extend its productiveness must be possessed of an uncommon 
vigour and a phenomenal vitality. Probably, however, even the 
greatest optimist was unprepared to find that in 1877, which re- 
peated, with compound interest, the direful disasters of 1876, 
the coal trade would be more productive than in the latter year. 
And yet such has been the case. The output of coal in 1877 was 
actually 1,266,000 tons more than in 1876, and this, too, in the 
face of a diminished export trade to the extent of 1,059,000. 

These suggest many curious inquiries, and make mani- 
fest not a few valuable facts. It is hardly necessary to refer to 
the cheapening of the cost of production in every item possessed 
of the least degree of elasticity, for, unless prices had been cut 
very fine, it would have been impossible to bave realised such 
an enormous volume of trade. Miners’ wages have undergone a 
continous process of lowering, until they are now in many cases 
below what they were in the normal period antecedent to the 
great rise of prices ; but, worse even than this, it is in most dis- 
tricts impossible to find regular employment for the very large 
number of men engaged in the trade, and hence labour has to 
face the combined difficulty of minimised wages and irregular 
employment. Of course, such a result is only the natural cut- 
come of the great influx of labour that followed upon the high 
rate of wages paid in 1872-73 in all the mining districts of Great 
Britain. In 1871 the total number of male persons employed 
in our coal mines was returned by the inspectors at 370,000. 
In 1873, however, they had been augmented to 477,000. Within | 
two years, therefore, more than 107,000 additional hands had 
sought and obtained employment in our coal mines. This in- 
crease was large beyond all precedent. In the two previous 
pears, 1869-70, the increase of hands engaged in our coal mines 
was Only 25,000—the exact figures being 345,446 in 1869 and 
350,894 in 1870. Between 1873 and 1875 the migration and 
transfer from other employments continued to add largely to the 
number of hands engaged in the production of coal. In 1875 
about 59,000 more hands were found in the trade than in 1573, 
although it is notable that this latter increase only represented, | 
as between 1873 and 1875, an increased output of about three 
and a half million tons of coal. It is no less notable that this 
59,000 additional hands only represented, relative to the in- | 
crease 0° production, an average annual output of 59-32 tons per 
man; the labour market must have beea sadly overstocked, and 
short hours of working, which were formerly their own delibe- 
rate choice, had now become the miners’ stern necessity. Such an 
unsatisfactory state of affairs could not possibly continue. In the 
course of the next two years albeit 1876-77, there had been an in- 
erease of about 2,700,000 tons in the production of coal, upwards 
of 41,000 men had either voluntarily tote the trade or been ex- 
iled from it by its own exXigeant requirements. At the end of 
1877 the total number of miners employed in the coal mines of 
the United Kingdom was only 494,000, and it is more than pro- 
bebe that at the end of 1878 this number will be still further 
re juced. , 

The concurrent extension of Output and reduction in the 
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‘number of miners means, of course, that the miners now engaged 
|in our collieries are doing more work than formerly; and there 
1s ample evidence to prove that this is really the fact. In 1861 
the industrial census discovered that 385,000 miners were em- 
‘ployed to get 86,000,000 tons of coal, showing an average of 
| 223-3 tons of coal raised per man. Last year, however, 494,000 
| miners raised 134,610, tons of coal, being an average of 
| 272-4 tons per man. In some districts, of course, the average 
"quantity of coal raised per man is much more than in others. 
tn the thick coal seams of South Staffordshire, for exam le, the 
‘men can turn out nearly a third more coal than in the thin and 
troubled seams of Shropshire, Cheshire, and West Lancashire. 
But the tendency of every district is in the direction of greater 
individual results, and in Northumberland, Durham, and other 
localities proposals for lengthening the hours of labour are e:en 
now under consideration with a view of helping both men and 
masters to reap the benefit of a larger average production per 
head. 

As it is impossible that miners can look for a higher average 
‘rate of wages for at least a considerable time to come, they must, 
if they would come anywhere near their old average, compensate 

themselves by a larger individual output. It is very difficult, 
indeed, to form even an approximate idea of the extent to which 
the wages of coal miners have been reduced all round since the 
trade began a downward course; but the aggregate must be 
enormous. Mr A. Hewlett informed the Coal Committee of 1873 
that in some of the mines under his charge during April of that 
year one man was making 24s 1d per day, another 26s 10d, and 
soon. Mr Isaac Booth proved that in the O'dham district the 
average rate of wages had advanced from 7s 3d to 12s 11d per 
day. Mr R. Tennant, M.P., quoted figures to show that the 
average had gone up in West Yorkshire from 3s 7d to7s 1d per 
ton. In Northumberland, according to Mr George Baker For- 
ster, there was an advance all round of 66 per cent. Mr Lind- 
say Wood spoke to an average rise in Durham trom 4s 8d to 
7s 9d; and in other districts the same, or a still larger, rate of 
advance occurred. But wages are now on an average below the 
range of 1871—in some cases they are even 20 per cent. lower ; 
and we, shall, therefore, be justified in assuming that, taking 
one district with another, the miners are not now earning much 
more than one-half what they did in 1872-73. But if we allow 
an average reduction of only 20s per week in the wa:es of each 
miner employed during last year, we shall arrive at the colossal 
sum of 25,688,0002, as the annual difference between the earn- 
ings ot the whole body in the year 1873 and last year. Having 
regard to this remarkable variation, the wonder is that we have 
not heard more rather than less of the distress and privation by 
which it must have been accompanied. 


| Every coalowner knows that the great secret of cheap produc- 
tion is so to arrange his collieries as to secure a maximum yield 
with a minimum of standing charge ; and hence the apparently ab- 
‘normal fact of large collieries frequently producing more coal in 
bad times thanin good. It is only such collieries that can be 
made to return approximately good results in times like the pre- 
sent. Hence we find that during the last two years, 1877-78, 
although the aggregate production of coal has been increased, 
| the number of collieries actually at work has been largely dimi- 
_nished—that is to say, the smaller and less-favourably situated 
| collieries have gone to the wall, and made way for the fuller de- 
velopment of larger and more capable establishments. Between 
1871 and 1873 the total number of collieries at work in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom advanced from 3,100 to 3,627, an increase of 527. 
But even this enormous ratio of development was exceeded in 
the two following years 1874-75. At the end of 1875 there were 
4,501 coal mines at work in the United Kingdom, an increase of 
874, so that within five years the collieries in operation had in- 
creased by 1,401. It is only too well known that among these 1,401 
new mines there were many that never could, under ordinary 
| circumstances, be made to repay the cost of working. Millions 
| of capital were recklessly squandered in the re-opening of aban- 
-doned mines, in searching for coal where every geological pro- 
_ bability gave the lie to its existence, and in trying to widen the 
| area of competition by means as shortsighted as they ultimately 
| proved mistaken. Between 1875 and 1877 no less than 270 of these 
| collieries had succumbed to their inevitable fate, and disappeared 
alike from the inspectors’ annual returns and from asset lists of 
their promoters. There are still, however, 1,131 more collieries 
still in work than there were in 1871. This enormous increase 
|of producing capabilities only represents an actual increase of 
| 17,000,000 in the annual production of coal, or an average of 
15,031°9 tons per eolliery per annum. Few collieries can be 
made to pay at the present day with such a limited output as 
this, and hence it is more than probable that if these years of 
famine should continue meatal hundreds of newly-developed 
pits will go to swell the number already closed. Nor would such 
an event prove an unmired evil. On the contrary, it would tend 
to restore the balance of trade by removing many hopelessly 
‘rotten concerns out of the way of the more genuine and bona- 
fide establishments, across whose prospects they now throw dark 
Shadows of difficulty and disaster. 
| The troubles and perplexities that coalowners have faced since 


| the memorable year 1873 have since that date been matter of 
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daily record in the newspapers and otherwise. Few, however, 
have an adequate conception of what they represent when re- 
solved into their financial constituents, The decline in the value 
of coal, extending now continuously over a period of about five 
years, has varied in different localities according to the — 
of the coal and the activity of demand. In some cases the fi 
in price has been nearly 200 per ceut., in others 150, and in a 
third series not more than 100 per cent. If, however, we assess 
the reduction over the whole output at the uniform figure of 6s 
per ton, we find that there has been since 1873 an aggregate 
decline of over 40,000,000/ per annum. This is a strictly mode- 
rate calculation, and one that is not in the least liable to the 
charge of exaggeratio». It has necessarily put coalowners 
to dire straits to accommodate their costs of production to this 
enormous decline of selling price. That process of reconcilia- 
tion is still going on. Co-ordination, however, is yet far from 
full attainment. Wages, the most elastic factor in the problem, 
have been restored to their former level, but this event has 
failed to provide an adequate remedy for the woes of the capi- 
talist. The latter is still hampered by the increase of workin 
cost due to the Mines Regulation Act of 1872, by hig 
royalty payments, and by heavy railway freights. il- 
way directors are now at last recognising the necessity 
of accommodating freights to the altered circumstances of 
the trade to which they owe so much. But the unearned 
increment of royalty rent remains unaltered, and apparentl 
unalterable in nine cases out of ten, the appeals for relief e 
by coalowners everywhere being generally met with the re- 
sponse that the coal will keep in situ, and that if the lessee can- 
not afford to pay the royalty rent, the lessor can afford to wait un- 
tilhe finds some onewho will. Itis, however, to the operation of 
the Mines Act that the misery and embarrassment of the coal- 
owner are mainly due. The provisions of this Act involved a 
permanent increase of ls to 1s 6d per ton in the cost of gettin 
coal, and this burden has now to be borne at a time when co 
is actually selling for less money than at any time during the 
last dozen years. It would be unfair to say that the Act has 
tended to restraint of trade, for the figures show a steady in- 
crease of production from year to year; but it has certainly 
placed coalowners at a disadvantage in accommodating sellin 
price to the exigencies of the market, and it has sorely puzz) 
them to find compensating elemente in the cost of production. 
These, however, are matters which in the long run may be 
expected te right themselves. 

The relations of the coal and iron trades to each other, as 
well as to other interests, have recently undergone a change 
which has been so gradual and unobtrusive that less is known 
of it and heard about it than its importance demands. That this 
is the age of Steel is a sufficiently familiar act. Steel is not only 
employed a for tools, cutlery, &c., but for railway 
bars, locomotives, ship-building, bridge-building, boiler-making, 
and almost every purpose to which iron was formerly opnlion 
‘he Bessemer process has ruined the manu iron trade. 
It is due to that process that the production of iron rails fell in 
the North of England from 324,000 tons in 1873 to only 
36,000 tons in 1877, and to a still smaller product in 1878; 
while in Wales the manufacture of iron rails has within the last 
eight years declined from 500,000 tons to about 50,000 tons. 
While the manufacture of iron rails has thus declined, that of 
steel rails has increased. In the Cleveland district alone one 
new steel works that was put in operation in the latter part of 
1877 ie in 1878 aes of 60,000 tons of steel rails, or 
more than the aggregate uction of iron rails throughout the 
whole of the Nort of England in the same time. 

This transition from iron to steel involves issues that are not 
yet adequately understood. Steel rails are produced with one- 
fourth the fuel and one-third the labour required in the produc- 
tion of iron. At some works, indeed, where the pig metal is 
run direct from the blast furnaces into the Bessemer converters 
—as at the Cleveland, Barrow, and Dowlais Works in England, 
and at the St Chamond and Seraing Works abroad—there is 
practically no fuel used at all. When we add that from three 
to four tons of coal are required to produce a ton of iron rails it 
will at once be observed that the transition from iron to steel 
has been concurrent with an enormous economy of fuel, and 
consequently accompanied by a very considerable decline in the 
quantity of coal used for metallurgical The exact 
volume of this decline is not easily determined, because we have 
not access to statistics of the quantities of malleable iron pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom from year to year. If, however, 
we calculate, as did the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the coal famine, that 20,170,000 tons of coal were used in the 
conversion of pig into rolled iron in 1873, we shall be safe in as- 
suming that since that year the quantity has declined by nearly 
one-half, and is now on the eve of a much greater decline. 
Within the next two or three years iron rails, by universal con- 
sent, will be known only as things of the past. It is very pro- 
bable that iron plates for boiler and ship-building p will 
share the same fate. In that event the quantity of used for 
the manufacture of rolled iron will be a mere fraction of what it 
bas been, and this is a contingency which coalowners—par- 
ticularly in the North of England, where nearly one-half the 
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whole of the coal hitherto raised has been applied to metal- 
lurgic uses—can hardly contemplate without serious apprehen- 
sion. 

The substitution of iron for steel involves, as a further corol- 
lary, a large decline in the amount of labour required to pro- 
duce the same result ; and it is undoubtedly to this contracting 
of the area of employment that much of the distrees now pre- 
vailing is to be attributed. The North of England and Wales 
have unitedly given employment in past years to upwards of 
45,000 puddlers and millmen. At the present time less than 
pe a that number is so engaged, and as steel makes further 
inroads upon iron the number will, of course, be proportion- 
ately less. There must, therefore, be a very serious deprivation 
of employment in the iron trade, and it happens, unfortunately, 
that the labour required in the steel trade is so limited in extent, 
as compared with the iron trade, that even if the volume pro- 
duced remained the same, many thousands of workmen would 
still remain unprovided with work in either industry, and would 
be compelled, consequently, to transfer themselves to other 
occupations. 

The year 1878 has done more than any previous year to 
accentuate the changes to which we have referred. The aggre- 
gate output of Bessemer steel in the United Kingdom during 
1878 has not been short of 850,000 tons, while ot open hearth 
or Siemens steel the production has been at least 150,006 tons 
more, making a total output, in round figures, of about 1,000,000 
tons of steel ; whereas in 1870 the production of both was under 
230,000 tons. During 1878 new steel-works have been put into 
operation at Khymney and other places, and considerable addi- 
tions are now being made to existing works in different parts of 
the country. As Bessemer steel-works increase and multiply, 
so must finished-iron works diminish in value and in number; 
and it is of considerable moment that this should be better 
understood than it is at the present time. The finished-iron 
trade of this country came to the front with extraordinarily 
large and rapid strides. In 1860 there were only 208 worke for 
the manufacture of finished iron in the United Kingdom. In 
1864 this number was increased to 248; in 1872, to 276; in 
1874, to 298; and in 1877, to 312. The number of puddling 
furnaces employed in these works increased from 3,462 in 1860 
to 6,338 in 1864, and 7,311 in 1872; but in the years 1874 and 
1877 the number showed a slight decrease, owing to the grow- 
ing depression of trade. Of rolling mills at work in the United 
Kingdom, the number increased from 439 in 1861 to 866 in 

i and 942 in 1876. This development was, of course, 
induced by the demand for rails and plates made upon us by 
other countries up to the close of the year 1873, when our 
former customers began more generally, not only to supply 
themselves, but to me our rivals in neutral markets. 
Within fifteen years the resources of production in the manu- 
factured-iron trade of the United Kingdom increased to the 
extent of 2,467,000 tons, an increase far in excess of any pro- 
bable demands. Of the 104 new finished-iron works erected 
between 1860 and 1877 many have now been closed for three or 
four years, and others are falling into this category almost 
every day. In the North of England fully a million and a half 
sterling invested in finished-iron works has been yielding no 
return for upwards of three years; and in Wales probably a 
larger capital has been altogether unproductive. In both dis- 
tricts many works are valuable only for the old bricks and scrap 
iron to be obtained by their demolition. 


NEW FUEL FROM COAL REFUSE. 
The Scotsman has the following, showing the effects of 
bad trade in stimulating invention and economy :— 


The painful experience which this country passed through 
during the so-called coal famine of 1872-73, while it made evident 
the absolute dependence of Britain on her fossil fuel, had at the 
same time the salutary effect of stimulating efforts not only 
toward economising our coal supplies, but also toward the dis- 
covery of new sources of stored-up heat. Increasing economy 
is now being shown in the quantity of coal used in the manufac- 
tureof iron. Thus while in 1869 three tons of this fuel were 
consumed in the production of a single ton of pig iron, by 1876 
that quantity bak been reduced to the extent of 12 ewts. In 
the raising and iage of coal immense quantities of debris are 
produced which have hitherto been, to a large extent, left to 
accumulate at the oe or at the place of export. In France, 
Belgium, and to a limited extent in England this waste product 
of the coal mine is now being utilised in the manufacture of 
artificial fuel. The combustible thus produced is generally of 
excellent quality, and possesses many advantages over the best 
raw coal as a marine and railway fuel. Formerly, the fuel blocks 
or briquettes, as ~ are called, were produced by simple com- 
pression of the dust ; now, however, a binding material 
consisting of pitch for the finer qualities, and of tar and clay 
for the inferior kinds, is usually employed. In the best quali- 
ties the coal debris is washed in order to free it from earthy 
impurities, and when this is cemented with pitch a fuel is pro- 
duced which kindles readily, burns brightly, has little smoke or 
ash, and occupies 20 per cent. less of stowage space than ordi- 
nary coal. The new industry has attained the greatest develop- 
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exceptionable and losses more or less considerable, as soon as 


there is now a very large fleet ot the finest and most powerful | 
ships employed, has been so bad during the latter part of 1878, | 
that steamers belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental and) 
other companies have carried goods which barely paid for the 
a of putting them on board and taking them out of the 
ships. 
ships on the stocks, especially on the Kast Coast, which are destined | 
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ment in France, where 700,000 tons are annually produced, 
art of this being formed of debris imported from baat ! In 


lgium there are ten factories which produce about half a mil-| 
lion of tons annually, while the total annual production of this 
form of artificial fuel in Great Britain is less than 200,000 | 
tons. 


In using coal as a fuel, we are, as every one knows, simply utili- | 
sing the solar energy which, acting years ago on the carboniferous | 
flora, got locked up in the luxuriant ty and foliage of that) 
period, and the question has often been raised whether it might 
not be possible so to concentrate the solar rays as to obtain | 
directly from them an amount of heat capable of being em-| 
ployed as a substitute for that solar energy now obtained 
indirectly through the burning of coal or wood. Kecent | 
efforts in this direction have been attended with some measure | 
of success. M. Mouchot lately invented a solar machine capable | 
of driving an engine of half-horse power. A model of it shown | 
at the Paris Exhibition was, during sunshine, used as a cooking | 
apparatus, boiling water, it was said for three cups of coifee in | 
three quarters of an hour. More recently, Mr W. Adams, of 
Bombay, has obtained results still more satisfactory. The appa- 
ratus employed by him for the concentration of the sun's rays, | 
consisted of a combination of flat mirrors, and by means of 150 
square feet of this reflecting surface he was enabied to yapourise | 
1,038 cubic inches of water per hour. In tropical countries | 
where the sun is hot, and where at certain seasons an unclouded 
sky can be counted upon, solar heat thus concentrated might | 
form a valuable auxiliary to the more useful kinds of fuel, just 
as the steamship in presence of a favourable wind economises 
its coal by spreading its sails. By this means Mr Adams calcu- 
lates that the use of coal for generating steam might be dis- 
pensed with on fine days in India from 8.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. | 


' 













V.—$SHIPPING AND FREIGHTS, 

C. Moller’s (London) report :— 
Like most other trades, the steamship business has, with little | 
intermission, remained in a dull and depressed state throughout | 
1878. In consequence of the falling prices of iron the bu:lders | 
have been able to take contracts at such low figures that | 
capitalists have been tempted to invest very largely in steamers, 
trusting that a reaction would be near at band, and good re- 
turns again obtained. So far, however, they have been dis- 
appointed. The market has been overstocked with tonnage, 
and in consequence of the great competition for employment, 
rates have been reduced to such an extent, that profits will be 


the yearly accounts are made up. The India trade, in which | 





At the present moment there is still a large number of | 
for general trades, and which will all be ready for service in the 
spring. Some of these have been built on speculation, and ean 
be bought on most advantageous terms. In consequence of the 
strike on the Clyde in 1877, the builders have lost much ground 
in that district, whereas those on the East Coast, especially on 
the Tyne, the Wear, and the lees have been fully employed. | 
During the first six months of 1878, no less than 127 ships ot | 
133,424 tons gross were constructed in those districts, whereas | 
only 85 ships of 68,741 tons gross were built on the Clyde. 
The returns of the last six months will probably be still more in 
favour of the East Coast, where many of the Clyde workmen 
are now employed. 


Although the general supply of tonnage exceeds the demand, 
yet the rapidly increasing American trade, and more eapecialiy 
that with cattle, is not adequately supp'ied with suitable ships, 
it being of the utmost importance that the animals be brought 
across in the shortest possible time, and in good condition. 
Also for the fruit and the grain trade from the Mediterranean | 
and the Baltic there is a scarcity of fast ships of 1,000 to 1,200) 
tons burthen. Steamers carrying large cargoes on a light 
draught of water are also required both for the ore and the 
timber trade, and will be wanted this year. 

With few exceptions the freight market has also ruled dull 
throughout 1878. The y means as of political affairs in| 
the spring caused a good demand for shipe from the Black Sea, 
the Azov, and the Danube, and freights improved considerably ; 
but on conclusion of the Berlin treaty they quickly receded. | 
Later on, however, a good deal of tonnage was engaged for the 
transport of Russian troops from San Stefano to Odessa and 
Sebast»pol at fair rates. The fruit trade from Patras and the! 
Tonian yielded good employment for some time, but the | 
high rates soon attracted so many steamers that a reduction 
ensued. During the Indian famine many large ships were also. 
well employed in the rice trade on the coast, but as soon as that | 
was over and they returned home, cargoes were taken almost at | 
any price. The grain freights from the United States have on | 
the whole been well maintained as there is only a limited num- | 
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ber of ships besides the regular liners, which are adapted for 
the trade. Most of the cattle and sheep brought over from 
‘New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Montreal, came by the 
regular ships to Liverpool; but a good number was _also 
| brought to Southampton, London, and Hull, by occasional 
steamers. ; 

The loss of steamers during 1878 has been very considerable, 
and many of the casualties resulted from collision, occurrences 
| which unfortunately become more and more frequent. 


The President of the Cleveland Engineers (Mr John 
Gigers) gives the following :— 
Iron Surps—1860-77—Built and Lost—Tonnage in 1,000’s ; 
thus 64, = 64,000. 
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Messrs H. E. Moss and Co. (Liverpool) report :— 

The year 1878 has probably been more disappointing in its 
| character than any for the last 12 years, and the business we 
represent has had more than its full share of the depression. One 
| good feature has, however, been shown by the recent disastrous 
| bank failures—namely, that not one single steamer has been 
forced on the market for sale, and comparatively few iron sailing 
'ships. We were prepared to find a large tonnage so seriously 
affected that forced sales might be calculated on, aud the reverse 
being the ease naturally leads up to the fact that steamship 
|property is generally in strong hands. During 1878, 
'prices for building have probably reached a lower point than 
|ever known before. Contracts for 100 A 1 iron sailing ships 
ruling from 11/ to 13/ 103 per net register ton, and 100 A 1 
“steamships, with a fair average of power to tonnage, from 15/ 
| to 181 per gross register ton, or from 10/ to 14/ per ton on their 
dead weight capacity, including, of course, bunkers. Steel has 
‘not yet come into ordinary consumption for building, but some 
statistics which we hold show a positive advantage to owners 
beyond the extra cost, and we are quite prepared to find in 
1879 a large increase of vessels built of steel, more especially as 
soft steel plates can now te contracted for at very little over 10/ 
|per ton. Wooden vessels we dismiss as things of the past, and, 
‘in fact, the new vessels building are so few in number that they 
form an unimportant element in our estimate of tonnage. We 
firmly believe that weight-carrying steamers at present prices 
are good investments, and, when carefully and economically 
worked, will yield a larger dividend than any other property. 
The contracts lately concluded with sundry East Coast and other 
shipowners for carrying cattle from United States Atlantic ports 
have reached the respectable figure of more than 100 voyages in 

1879, and at prices ‘ruling from 4/ 15s to 5! per head. These 
| prices are lower than is accepted by the powerful and important 
lines running out of Liverpool, the regularity and average short- 
/ness of their passages being considered a full equivalent for 
| increased cost of freight. We have had a large increase in 
|Our continental buyers during 1878. The increased in- 
telligence of foreign mercantile communities is rapidly leading 
them to this country as the cheapest market for ships aad 
engines, but we still io to deplore the shortsightedness of our 
American friends. Public opinion, however, must in the end 
override class legislation, and we confidently look forward to an 
early repeal of their prohibitive tariffs. ; 

At a meeting in December, 1878, at the Clyde, Mr Willia 
Denney, the well-known shipbuilder of Dumbarton, spoke of the 
declining supremacy of the Clyde shipbuilding, and also of the 
growing vigour of the Tyne yards. In 1871-73 the launches ot 
the Clyde averaged 50 per cent. of the whole launchings of the 
United Kingdom, while in 1877 the proportion had fallen to 374 

r cent., and in 1878 would fall still lower. Mr Denney attri- 

utes the decline of the Clyde to the keen competition of the 
builders onthe North-East coast of England, who managed to pro- 
duce their favourite type of heavy-carrying, slow-speed steamers at 
very much less cost than can be done on the Clyde. He 
attributed the success of the Tyne yards to four causes. Firat, 
pases enterprise of small shipowners, and the facilities in 
supplying on the north-east coast capital for steamers; second, 
| the greater cheapness of iron; third, a great development of 





' 


| piecework in the yards; fourth, keen competition among Tyne 
shipbuilders, who, being engaged on vessels of the same class 
were able easily to compare the efficiency of each other's goods 
In point of cost. 
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VI—COTTON TRADE. 
Ellison and Co. (Liverpool) report :— 





1878 was a year of unparalleled commercial depression un- | 


precedented for the universality of its incidence and the ruthless 
thoroughness of its ramifications; a depression as widespread as 
the world and ubiquitous as trade itself. The commercial and 
financial upturning of previous times were more or less local, 
but the crisis of 1878 extended to every civilised and semi- 
civilised nation. This untoward state of things was the result 
of the over-production, inflated values, general extravagance, 
and unsound finance, which reigned without let or hindrance 


between 1870 and 1873, subsequently aggravated by the finan- | 


cial shifts and bolsterings to which resort was had in the vain 
attempt to stem the tide of reaction which commenced in 1874, 
and further intensified by the diminished power of consumption 
occasioned by the reaction itself, ani by deficient food crops in 
Europe, and the famines in India and China. To this thorough 
and international character of the depression must be traced the 
tardy convalescence of trade, which has caused so much bewail- 
ing and disappointment during the past two years. 

The cotton industry, in common with other industries, has had 
to take its share ot the general depression, but it has, besides, 
had to contend against an adversity special to itself. Until the 
incoming of the new American crop the supply of the raw 
material was insufficient to meet even the reduced requirements 
of consumers, occasioned by a diminished demand for their 
goods. Short time notwithstanding, the stock of cotton in the 
world showed a chronic deficit compared with 1877, amounting 
at one time to 700,000 bales. The result was that the price of 
the raw material did not respond to the fall which took place in 
the value of yarns and goods. If the supply of cotton had 
been a full one, prices in Liverpool would have followed the 
decline in Manchester, and Middling Upland would have been at 
5d per lb early in the year, instead of only in December, while 
the average for the year would have been much lower than the 
actual average of 64d. The extent to which this additional 
adversity has injured spinners and manufacturers is shown in the 
following comparative statement of the average prices of cotton, 
yarn, and goods during the past three years. 


Average Prices per Ib. 1878 compared with-- 
Descr'ption. 











| 1876. 1877.| 1878. 1877. | 1876. 


Cotton— | 1 ote d 
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8 Water Twist ......... 112; | 103 9% | lys » [18 lower. 
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Printers, ‘ Ibs RL | 1 iu | 11g 1048 | i, . 4 4 
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Average prices— | 
30’s and 40’s Twist ...... 113 | 10 9% 1 » i 
Printers and Shirtings... 117% | Ly, | 10Y¢ | rs “i 

| ; 


Margin bet ween— 


” 
Uplands and Twist ....... 5 | 42 | 33,1 less. {1% Jess. 
iio” Cloth *.....! 5% | 3° ny en fs 
We see here that while cotton has during the past twelve 
months giten way ;5d to 3d per lb, yarns have lost 15d to 
15d, and goods 3d to 15d, the result of which is that the 
average margin between cotton and yarns has diminished 1d, 
and that between cotton and cloth }4d per lb. The comparison 
with 1876 is still more unsatisfactory. 


Import. — The import into Great Britain in 1878 | 


amounted to a total of 3,015,840 bales. Compared with the 
previous year there was an increase of 225,920 American, and 
120 Smyrna, but a decrease of 189,580 Brazil, 109,330 Egyptian, 
90,110 East Indian, and 19,270 West Indian, &c. ‘The net 
decrease was 182,250 bales. At the rate of 3901lb per bale for 


ie 


Bombay, and 300 lb for Madras and Bengal, the average weight | 


of East Indian of all kinds imported in 1878 was 364-1 lb, 
against 373°3 in 1877. 
Export.—The export amounted to only 363,710 bales, 


or 73,710 bales less than in the previous year. There was an 
increase of 23,180 American, and 540 West Indian, and a 


decrease of 7,990 Brazil, 7,480 Egyptian, and 81,930 East} 


Indian. Only four years 
706,210 bales, nearly twice that of 1878. 


Stocks in the Ports.—The total stock in the 


ago, in 1875, the export reached | 


ports at | 


the end of 1878 was 372.950 bales, including 325,050 bales in | 


Liverpool, against 403,130 and 387,550 bales respectively at the 


close of 1877—being a reduction of 62,500 bales for Liverpool, 


and 30,180 bales for the United Kingdom. 
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Stock Held by Spinners.—The quantity of cotton 
unconsumed in the ports and at the mills at the end of 1878 
amounted to only 482,950 bales, against 513,130 bales at the 
close of 1877—a deficit of 30,180 bales. 

Consumption of Great Britain for Ten Years.—The 
following is a comparative statement of the consumption of 
cotton in Great Britain for the past ten years :— 

Min. bales. Min. Ibs. Mln. bales. Min. Ibs. 


a personae 2,6 1,176,4°| 1878> ............ 3,2 i,246,1 
wn. posee, OD 19878 |. °7B .c.sececesee 3,2 1,175.3 
OD sien, ae DET EL ccnscoscncee 3,1 1,205.4 
TIE sncovesise . BI 1.8808] °70°............ 27 ... 2,071,7 
WEE sidectdeose 32 1,266,1'| "69 ............ 26 ... 939.0 


In order to give a correct comparison of the amount of cotton 
consumed, we have reduced the bales to the uniform weight of 
400 Ibs each, as follows :— 


Bales. Aver. p. Wk. Bales. Aver. p. Wk. 
1878... 2,9 56,560 1873...... 3,1 59,910 
“St evence 3,0 59,510 ~aallcgnie~— =e 56,510 
"76. 3,1 61,270 saan 3,0 57,950 
"THrccces 3,0 59,160 Pete 2,6 51,520 
"FAK coves 3,1 60, 870 69....... 2,3 45, 140__ 





Compared with 1877, the consumption in 1878 ae a reduc- 
tion of about 6 per cent.; compared with 1876 the falling off 
amounts to 8 per cent. ; compared with a full rate of consump- 
tion, say, 63,000 bales of 400 lbs per week, the reduction is about 
11} per cent. 

Average Value per lb of Imports.—On page 32 we 
give a tabular statement of the value of raw cotton imported, 
exported, consumed, &c., for the past thirteen years. The 
average per lb for the past ten years we estimate as follows :— 


| 
Particulars. her 181877 1876)1875 1874)1878187211871 71) 11870 1869 








Q id: hé@- 4-4 1.4 | ad d jd id id 


Tmport .......serecees 675) 63 TPs i$ 33 I75| 8 96 | Lis 
Export ....ccccosccoee dtd 54g) 5g | 5 7 7% 17 | 8& [tO 
Consumption......... 635) 69; 74 73 | 8% 4) 84} 97,)11% 








The Oldham Cotton Mills.—The following particulars 
are compiled from the Oldham Chronicle. They contain the 
market value of the shares of the various companies in January 
of 1877, 1878, and 1879, and the average dividends declared in 
each of the past three years (see table in circular) :— 

The fall in values was not anything like so great in 1878 as in 
1877. The Chronicle estimates the depreciation in 1877 at 
960,0001, and in 1878 at 200,000/. About 60 of the companies 
paid no dividends for two years ; this on a capital of 1,500,000/ 
represented, at 5 per cent., a further loss of 150,000/. There was 
besides an absolute loss of fully 50,9001 in working. These items 
make upa total loss of 1,360,000/ in depreciation in value and 
absence of dividends since January, 1877. 

The particulars relating to dividends for the three years are 
complete for only thirty-four companies. The whole of the 34 
declared dividends in 1876, but only 24 in 1877, and only 2 in 
1878. Out of the entire list of 75 mills, of which particulars are 
given for 1878, only 7 declared dividends, the rest of them show- 
ing losses of more or less importance. 


Consumption of Cotton in the World.—In the fol- 
lowing statement we give an approximate account of the quantity 
of cotton consumed in each country in Europe, and in the various 
groups of countries in Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. The 
population figures represent 1,000's (86,260 — 86,260 ,000) ; the 
quantities of cotton and cotton goods represent millions of 
poands (142,5 = 142,500,000 lbs). Thre are three columns 
of quantities—Ist, the raw cotton spun in each country ; second, 
the weight of goods and yarn imported into each country from 
Great Britain; and 3rd, the total of these two. The table also 
shows the per capital consumption of each country of raw 
cotton, of goods, &c., imported from England, and the aggregate 
of both. ‘he population of Russia includes that of Asiatic 
Russia. The whole of the figures refer to the year 1877; the 
complete returns for 1878 not being yet published. In the 
column of “‘ Goods, &c., imported from Great Britain,” there is 
a blank opposite Switzerland, because the shipments are sent via 
other countries. A large part of the Swiss production goes to 
Turkey, and to various continental countries. Part of the pro- 
duction of Holland goes to Java, and part passes to 
Germany, Switzerland, &e. Belgium also forwards largely to 
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the interior of the continent. The exceptionally large consump- 

tion of cotton in the United States is owing to the smaller per | 
capita consumption of wool and flax compared with Europe; 
moreover the figures include the goods imported :— | 


Countries. 






















































































U. States and Canada ... 48,850 | 63801285 | 220| 045! 6500 i330 
Central and 8. America, | 
i 








Popnia- | Raw Cotton | a ted” 
tion. ,Consumed near: Btn. Consumption. | 
eee) eS ee ENS <ometee 
Ib. pr. ha.| Ib. ipr.hd.| Tbh jpr.hd. | 
antinciecmnraebanieddl 86,260 | 1425 b65) 26) GOS) 1451 Pies | 
Sweden and Norway........ 6291} 248 80 | 127 | see] 521 | 
Denmark Specbagiaukiinnchineiad 2,023 —_ 50 | 247 50 | 247 | 
CRI os asin 42,727 | 2401 | 583 | 652 | 152) sle3| 735 
Ageia ci eicicisicoitteanes = 37,331 | 1013 79) O21 | 1092 | 292 | 
Wet cciccstcnandastin | “Zis0| “ass | 334| 430 |roat | 568 |137 
SO ci | 5836 | 432] 800| 174| 326| one [11°35 | 
Switzerland............0........ 2.7 4225/1530; — | — | 45/1590 | 
WONG ..5sser.s-cse ne, | 36,906 | 2300 | 623 | 199 | O54! 2409 | 677 | 
Spain and Portugal... | 21275} 799) 375) 257 | 121 | 105.6 | 496 
Italy and Malta............. | 26948 | 528| 196.) 511) 159) 1039) 335 
Greece ...... Oe | 4a; — — | 69/ 475| 69) 475 
Turkey, Roumania, &c. 15,3533, — — | 370) 20) 370) 240 
— SS a 
DOW a cristina 233,806 | 9799 | 329 2807, i 0-99 | 1,266 | 4:38 
ad ie tiie | 96260} 1425/16) 26] 003| 1451! 168 | 
Rest of Gontinent | 202546 | 8374) 411 2871 | 14h | 11265 | 552 
Great Britain .................. 34160 | 1957 | 572 | 1957 | 572 | 
Total Europe ............ 322,986 | 1,1756 | 363 2897 | 0-89 | 1.4653 | #52 | 
——————— SS OO! — ee — } ——- 
Turkey, Persia, &. ......... gers | 380| 154 38.0 | bse | 
sscladenstiliasacelhidiaentl 250,000 | 2950 | 118 330-0 | 132 | 6250 | 2:50 
SIAR secoehniotccditenactons to 435,000 | 1,000°0 | 229 | 1000 | O23 | 11 ; 252 | 
ede | 33,620| "650| 198/ 200| 059 | *50/| 252 | 
Siam, Java, &e. | 12500} — | — | 300| a 300 | 240 | 
Total Asia ...............) 755,660 | 13600 | 179 | 5180 | 0+ | 18780 3780 248 | 
Egypt and N. Africa......... | 17,000; — | — | 360} 200 a 340 | 200 
W.,S.,and E. Africa ..... 13000; — | — 280; 215; 20)! 215 
Interior of Africa............ 200,000 _ | _->i- —-;j—-i- 
estrella Fem | 
Total Africa.............. | 230,000| — | — | e220} 026 _ 620 | 026 | 











and W. Indies.............. |__43250) — _ _— | 850 $12 | 1350 | $1 $12 
Total America ......... |_ 92,100 100 | _ 6280 _682 | 1570 270 735°0 | 852, 2 | 

AMSCTAMA .0....escescencsseece: | = - mar 566 | 150 | : 566 | 
The World ............... | 1,408,396 | 3.1636 | 2°26 |1041°7 074 | 42053 | 2-98 





Official reports show that the consumption of cotton goods in 
India is about 2}.lbs per head per annum. We hsve assumed | 
that a similar rate of consumption obtains in China and Japan. 

There is no reliable data upon which to form an estimate of | 
imports from other quarters. The Brazils- will probably send 
100,000 bales, against 131,000 last. year; Smyrna 40,000, against 
48,000; and the West Indies, &c., 50,000, against 43,000 bales. 

A recapitulation gives the following supply for the nine | 
months ending Sept. 30th, 1878, compared with the actual | 
figures for the previous two years, 1878-77 :— 

Imports into Evrorg January 1 to September 30. 

















Kinds. 1879. 1878. 1877. 
American ....... poevente 2,850,000 _...... 2,784,000 ...... 2.369,C00 
East Indian ...... «0.2. 780,000 ...... 705,000 ...... 858,000 | 
Egyptian  .......cccscoee 127;000  ....0 213,000... 234,000 | 
Bragil .....c00e linteinemane 100,000 ...... 132,000 ...... 337,000 | 
SN cvadstadongecevces 40,000 ...... 48,000 ...... 86,000 
West Indian ........... 50,000 ...... 43,000 ...... 65,000 

TB.ccwn.ns SRD Gide 3;925;000_...... 3,949,000 
Stock lst Jan., 1878. 513,000 ...... 654,000 ...... $11,360 
Total supply .........0+« 4,460,000 ...... 4,579,000 ...... 4,260,000 
Stock, 30th Sept. ...... wet: © Neskiee 00D ances 1,001,060 | 
Deliveries ...cccccccasese —— 3;925,000 ...... __ 8,859,000 


The total supply for the nine months is, therefore, 119,000 bales | 
less than 1878, 


An Estmatm of the Vacuz of the Propuction of Corron Manupac- 
TURES in Great Britain, with the Cost of Corron Consumen, and 
the Batance Remaining for Wages, all other Expenses, Interest of 
Capital and Profits for each of the past Twelve Years. 

(In Min. £; 20,7 = £80,700,000.) 


Total | | Left for 
Value | Cost | Wagos, 
| Year. | of Goods of Raw! Profit, 
Pro- Cotton. ' and other 
ae | Expenses. 


Min. £ (Min. Z Min. £ 





1872... 1022 | 480); 54,2 
‘71,.., 101,9 | 40,8) 61,1 
"70..., 98,1 | 42,1; 51,0 
69... 861 | 48,7; 42,4 

| ge...) 91,7 | 40,9) 50,7 

| ’e7...| 90,4 | 41,2} 49,1 
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A Sratemest Showing the Weicur of Corroy Consumed in Great 
Britain; the Average Price of Middling Uplands; the Weight, 
Value, and Average Price per lb of Yarn Exported ; the Quantity, 
Value, and Average Price per yard of Piece Goods Exported, and 
the Total Value of all Kinds of Cotton Products Exported in each 
ef the past Twelve Years.—(Ellison and Co.'s Circular). 

00,000’s omitted ; thus, 1,950,3 = 1,950,300,000. 


| 
| 


| Manufactures Exported. 


White or 
Plain. 


Printed or | 
Dyed. 


ee ——- oe 


od 
2 
i + 
5 
ral al a6 
Quanty.|Value} “ 6. 


| 


Quanty. Value| ‘ Quanty./Value 


| Min. | Min. 
yards.| £ 
2,832.0 53,1 
2,977.1) 
2.866,1 
8,257,4 


Min. | Min. 

is, | £ 
33,7 
31,3 
30,5 
33,9) 


Min. | Min. a 
|” | yards. £ ‘ 

| 4. 881,7 19,3) 5.28 
939,9) 18,9) 4.82 
945,9 19,3) 4.91 
963,8) 19,0) 4.75 


' 


..-| 2,293,6 3.54) 
19,5) 4.71 
23,3) 4.92 
21,5) 4.78, 
19,6) 4.68 
19,8) 4.78, 


995,9) 
1,137,6 
1,081,3 
1,003,1 


2,399,2) 33,8) 
34,8) 
34,3) 
34,7) 3.22) 
34,2) 3.18) 999.6 3,547,7| 
31,4 2.82) 988,2 18,4) 4.49 3,656,6 
{ 
31,71 sid 1,123.3 20,1] 4.30, 3,823,0, 51,9) 3. 
29,1) n00) 1,066,2, 18,5) 4.17, 8,606,0) 4 ; 


3.33) 
3.51 
3.45) 


8,395,1| 
3,517,5) 
3,466,5 


2,385, 2) | 
3,587,1 


| 2,583,9 
ae «| 2,548,0, 
| 2,668,3, 


Yarn Exported. 
Cotton Av'rage 


Price 
| Con- | 
lof Up-|Quantity, Value. | 


| sumed. | Seni. 


Min. 
lbs. 
169,0 
174,2 
169,5 
186,0 


Min. £ Min. £ 
| 70,8 
| 67,6 
| 67,1 
71,4 


“ 


£0 69 bo to 


193,6 
212,3 
214,6 
220,5 
215,4 
232,1 


72,8 
80,1 
77,3 
74,2 
71,7 
67,6 


or or or ote 


- 


| 1.2308 
1,274,3 


- 


tomo o Wo d 


- 


5 227,6 


6} 250,5 


69,7 
65,9 


- 


oe 
| 


1,176,4 12.45 





Quantity and Vatus of Yarns and Manuractures Exportep during 
each of the past Eleven Years.—(In millions and tenths.) 


Ho- 
siery, 
Small- 
wares, 
&e. 


Total 
Value 
all 
Kinds. 


Piece Goods. 


£ yards. | £ 
13.0 | 3606.0) | 

12.2 | 3823.0 

12.7 | 3656.6 | 
13.1 | 3547.8 | 
14.5 | 3587.1) 
15.8 | 3466.5 | 
16.6 | 3517.5 
8395.1 | 
3257.4 | 
2866.1 | 
2977.1 


(L)}—Corron Crora and Yarn—Exported and Estimated as actually 
Consumed at Home—1866-78—in Millions of Pounds Weight— 
Ellison’s Circular. (000,000’s omitted). 

1 2 3 4 7 8 9 
Yarns and Cloth Average Prices of 
Exported. Raw Cotton. 


i) 


65°9 


173 
80,1 


bo otto BOO 


15.0 
14.6 
14.1 
14.7 


72.8 
714 
67.1 
67.6 


199 Gow NOT NOT me ot 


NON®@ 


Years. 
| Yarn. Cloth. | Total. 


Lanesanesieemenetnl 
Ml.Ibs. M1. Ibs./ML1 
| 702 | 952 
746 
735 


713 
726 
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2 4 8 9 


Yarns an Cloth Average Prices of 
Exported. Raw Cotton. 


| 


Yarn. | Cloth. | Total. 


M1. lbs. M). Ibs. Ml. Ibs. 


6288 | 903 
698 | 910 
630 | 873 
616 | 802 


199 
140 
535 
548 
523 
491 


704 
723 
687 
625 


112 

166 

145 

145 +770 

(II.)—Exports of Corron Piece Goops—1878-77-76-75—in Quantities 
(Millions of Yards) and Percentage of Totals.—Ellison’s Circular. 
(0C0,000's omitted; thus, 1,387, = 1,387,000,000). 


| Quantities. —Yards. 
1878.) 1877. 
| Min. | Min. | Min, 1 % % % % 
1,387, 1,546,|1,400,|1,344,1 38°3) 40-3) 38-2) 37-8 
478,| 527,| 597, 

374,| 290,) 323, 


Exported to— : 
1876.) 1875 1878.) 1877.| 1876.) 1875. 


| 
' 


India and Egypt 
China 
Turkey and Levant... 
\. ened 
12,239, 2,363,|2,820,|2,062] 61-9| 61-6| 63-3] 57-9 
48, 61,) 55,) 80) 13) 16 15) 2-2 


United States 
Rest of America and 
West India | 564,| 606,) 508, 


556, | 

788, 79-0) 78°7 
54| 57] 6-4 
3-2| 33| 28 
12°6} 12-0} 121] 15-0 


'2,851,|3,080, |2,883, |2,698, 
Italy, Austria, &e 6,| 218,| 237,| 214, 
Germany 128,; 103,) 116, 
Other Countries ..... .| 456, 460,| 445,| 532, 


ae 


8,618,|3,836, 3,688,|3,560,! 100-0: 100-0 100-0| 100-0 


(III.)\—Untrep Kinepom, 1866-78.—Estimatev Vatur of Raw Corrox 
ImporTED, RE-ExporTeD, and Consumep.--Ellison’s Circular. 
(00,000's omitted ; thus, 33,3, = 33,300,000. The Bales aro given 
in full). 


| Import. 


Years. | 


||Re-exptd (Consumed, United Kingdom. 
| Valne. | Priee. || 


. || Value. | Weight. Bales.* 


| Min. £ Ian, lbs. W. 


30,3 | 1,176 
32,5 | 1,237 
32,8 | 1,274 
26,5 | 1,280 
40,2 | 1,266 
45,4 | 1,246 
48,0 | 1,175 


40,8 
42.1 
43,8 
41,0 
41,2 
51,9 


33,3 
34,0 
37,2 
42.9 
47,1 


- 


bc GRR Oe to 


= 


DAA D > 


PS 


o> 
noe ew 


+ 





ek ped et et 


iI 
* 400 lbs each. 


VIl—WEST RIDING, &c., WOOLLEN, WORSTED, 
FLAX, IRON, AND OTHER TRADES. 
The Leeds Mercury reports :— 


LEEDS. 


Our annual retrospect of local trade corresponds more or less 
with the reports from other districts, in presenting, with but 
few elements of relief, a record of increased depression. Instead 
of realising hopes of improvement which were indulged twelve 
months ago, 1878 has brought still greater dulness. In almost 
every branch of trade the same tale is told of more difficulty in 

etting orders, coupled with diminished profits upon the business 

one, and leas confidence in the credit of customers who would, 
under . — perenne. here | been trusted without a 
moment’s doubt or hesitation. ilst every town has thus 
suffered, Leeds may in some measure be cunkeled with the re- 
flection that it has not been so seriously affected as most other 
centres of industry and commerce. The variety of our manufac- 
tures still proves a material advantage, but less 80, of course, 

an on some former occasions when depression—instead of 
being wide-spread—arose from special ascertained causes, and 
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was only partial in its effects. At the same time we have the 
satisfaction of recording that, despite grave disasters elsewhere, 
there have been comparatively few failures of any magnitude in 
Leeds during 1878, and whilst sagacious men of business are less 
sanguine as to the immediate future than was the case last 
Christmas, they are not yet without grounds for hoping that 
1879 will prove more cheerful than the one now expiring. Al- 
ready we hear of arrangements being made in several large 
establishments for an cally return to work at full time. Mean- 
while it is undeniable that much distress exists among the poorer 
classes of our population, so many of whom have long becn un- 
employed, or earning only a casual and precarious pittance. As 
the staple trade of the district, woollens naturally take pre- 
cedence ; and we regret having to report that business in this 
important branch, as in too many others, has not been at all 
satisfactory during 1878. With regard to the home trade, the 
demand, it is true, has not been much less than in 1877 ; but the 
em realised have certainly been much less than they should 

ve been considering the large amount of capital employed. 
Worsted coatings have again been in request, and have laaele 
taken the place of fancy coatings and finished cloths, either in 
plain or fancy makes. Fortunate'y the ladies still continue to 
use cloths as an article of outer clothing, and this demand has 
considerably helped to keep the trade from stagnation. We do 
not hear that stocks in warehouses are larger than usual, and 
there are no signs of goods being forced upon the market at 
prices which would leave a heavy loss. The trade to our 
colonies has been of a healthy character, and the excellent 
harvest in Canada has to a great extent restored confidence, 
which had been somewhat shaken by many of the weaker houses 
having had to succumb to the pressure of the times. Hopes are 
now entertained that with caution the trade may continue to 
improve. These hopes are further encouraged at home by the 
fact that, although other political complications have arisen, we 
are no longer disturbed by the anxieties which 4illed the public 
mind a year ago concerning the Russo-Turkish war. 


The shipping trade during 1878 has been perhaps more dis- 
appointing in net results than in aggregate ‘“‘turnover.” The 
desire of manufacturers above everything torun their machinery 
and keep their hands employed has necessitated many forced 
sales, and the increasing competition of foreign manufacturers in 
their own countries, added to the high duties by which they are 
protected, has rendered profits in many cases absolutely impos- 
sible. The productive power of this country being so largely in 
excess of the national demand, it is to foreign markets that 
manufacturers have to look for an outlet for the great bulk of 
their productions. Home requirements, always comparatively 
limited, are soon satisfied, and being more than usually restricted 
by the decreased purchasing power of the consumer, foreign 
trade has been more than ever sought after. The result has 
been that prices has steadily declined, independently of ail 
fluctuations in raw material or labour, and manufacturers have 
been driven to produce lower and inferior goods, in order to 
avoid loss or endeavour to secure some profit. As an instance, 
we may mention waterproof tweeds, which a few years ago could 
readily be exported at 3s to 3s 6d per yard, whereas 10d to 
1s 6d would represent the value of the bulk of such goods now 
| sent out of the country. Of course, these low-priced goods are 
very different in character from the higher-priced ones of former 
years, and it is to be feared that the practice of producing lower 
and lower goods to stimulate a flagging demand will ultimately 
end by extinguishing it altogether. What is true of tweeds may 
also be said of unions, meltons, pilots, and presidents, and most 

oods manufactured chiefly for export. hile, therefore, we 
es to note a diminished total value of the woollen cloths ex- 
ported from this district, we are not surprised to find that the 
number of yards invoiced shows a considerable increase on last 
year. 

Withregard to the raw material, it is noteworthy that the imports 
of wool for 1878 were 49,000 bales less than in 1877. The first 
of aseries of four colonial wool auctions in London opened on 
the 26th of February and ciosed on April 5th, with a decline in 
prices of about 5 per cent. on all but superior wools. At the 
second series, which continued from May 14th to July 5th, the 
tone of the market altered—especially after the Whitsuntide 
holidays—resulting in an average advance in — to the extent 
of from 1d tol}d per lb. This was followed by a reaction at the 
third series of sales in September, when prices receded to about 
the former level. ‘The fourth series of sales, which commenced 
on the 19th November and closed on the 17th of the present 
month, brought a stronger decline than was probably anticipated. 
‘The early portion of the series was marked by great dulness and 
a fall of 13d to 2d per lb on scoured and fleece, and of ld per lb 
on grease. The im for the four sales during 1878 amounted 
to 954,400 bales, as against 1,003,400 bales in 1877—and of this 
35,500 bales are held over, as against 54,000 bales last year. 
The next low wool sales will not be held until about the second 
week in January. E 

We are sorry again to have to givea 
Iron trade. At this time 1877 it was tho 
and steel had really gone to the lowest 
have, however, during the year gone still 


oomy report of the 

t the prices of iron 
ible point ; prices 
boi and lower, and 


one for any branch connected with the trade. 


production were apparent then, and prices were relaxed to some 
extent in consequence. 


vastly increased, and it may be said that all through the year | 








| Scotch pig iron has reached a lower price than has ruled for 
about thirty years, while steel has come down toa lower price 


than it has ever been. The makers of merchant iron in the 
Leeds district have suffered seriously from the low prices at 


which Staffordshire and North Country iron has been sent here, 


as well as from a considerable quantity of Belgian iron which is 
also now being sold. Most of this 


pig can be delivered free on trucks at Antwerp at the same price 
at which it can be delivered in Leeds; that the rate of wages 


that prevails in Belgium is very low ; and also that Belgian iron- | 
y protected in their own markets against the | 


masters are practi 


ironmasters of this country. Were it not for these facts, if 


Belgium makers had only the English market to depend upon, | 


and did not get better prices from their own Government, it is | 
believed they would not long continue to send iron as they do 


into this country. It may be some consolation to our own iron- | 


masters to know that a large ees of this very low-priced 
iron has been sold at a price as low or lower than it has really 
cost making. 


In the Coal trade, the gradual decline of prosperity and grow- 
ing depression which distinguished the close of 1877 has con- 
tinued, and become more aggravated during 1878. As this 
depression has been steadily increasing since 1876, it behoves 
those interested in a trade which, from its character, is a sure 
indicator of the general prosperity of the country, to inquire 
what, if any, reasonable grounds exist at the commencement of 
another year for believing that there will be any materia! im- 
provement. The increased depression in the trade has been very 
accurately indicated by the annual returns of some of the best- 
— coal and iron oa in Yorkshire and Derbyshire, 
and the results of their working show that the small profit made 
by them in 1876 has dwindled down almost to aathdnn Ina 
large number of cases the working of collieries at the present 
time results, indeed, in considerable loss; for in these times of 
severe depression it is only those mines which can be worked the 
cheapest, and possess coal of a superior quality, that can success- | 
fully hold their own, inasmuch as prices of coal have fallen to 
oak a serious extent that they now stand relatively lower than 
before the general advance of wages and prices in 1871. In the, 
West Yorkshire district wages, as we are informed, are nearly | 
6 per cent. higher, whereas prices are about the same, and in 
some instances lower. As illustrating the change in prices, it 
may be added that locomotive steam coal, which sold at between | 
18s and 21s per ton in 1872-73, does not now fetch more than 


6s 6d per ton, whilst house coal has fallen from about the same 
price to 8s 6d per ton. 
working eight hours daily, have fallen from 5s and 6s 
between 3s and 53 per day. 


In the same period the wages of colliers, 
per day to 


In the Flax and Linen trade the year 1877 was not a prosperous | 
Signs of over- | 


But in the year 1878 these symptoms 


every branch has been beset with difficulty and discouragement. 
The trade in linen yarns, thread, and linens has continued in a 
depressed state ; and in spite of production having been reduced, 
prices have had a downward tendency, and are at their lowest 


point at the end of the year, without any feature of an en- 


couraging nature appearing in the immediate future. This 
condition of things in the spinning trade, coupled with a fairly 
abundant and good crop of flax, has caused a steady decline in 


Igian iron is made from | 
Middlesbrough pig iron, and it must be remembered that this 
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the price of raw material, which is now offered at lower rates | 


than have been current for a considerable period; the fall on. 
common qualities in particular has amounted to nearly 20 per 
cent. Prices of the raw material averaged a fall of fully 10/ per 
ton for all descripticns of flax from the beginning—gradually 
lowering to the end. Several descriptions of English flaxes fell 


even 15/ per ton, but some foreign kinds did not suffer nearly so 


much. 

The Building trade, when compared with other industries, has, 
during the earlier part of 1878, maintained a fair position, but 
its present and future Eee are exceedingly gloomy. The 
principal occupation of the builders has been in completing con- 
tracts entered into at the end of last and the beginning of the 
present year. Owing, however, to the depression in other trades 
there is at present a t deal of empty house property in the 
tuwn, many families having, for the sake of economy, left their 
former dwellings and gone to live with their relatives or friends. 


This circumstance not only fo yw to Leeds, but to the neigh- | 
0. 


bourhood around, and instead of there being a demand for old 
cottage property the contrary is the case. At present the work 
going out is very limited, and the architects, as a rulé, have 
little todo. The only jobs of any magnitude which have been 
going on during the year, and which have not yet been com-_ 
pleted, are the new Municipal Offices and the School Board 
offices. Si ly enough, however, the building of house 
pro within the borough has been pretty brisk, the number 
of dwellings erected during the year being 2,228. ‘This number, 
when compared with the returns of last year, shows an increase | 


of 325, whilst, when compared with 1876, the increase is no less 
than 900, | 
















Iu the Boot and Shoe trade, 1878 opened with a very quiet 
business in all branches. ‘This prevailing dulness continued more 
or less throughout the first half of the year, the business done in 
all parts of the country, and especially in those districts im- 
mediately affected by the depression in the iron and coal trades, 
showing a gradual decline. The autumn trade, however, brou ht 
a revival, and some manufacturers were so busy that they had 
difficulty in finding men to meet the demands upon them. 

In the Ready-made Clothing trade the recent severe weather 

has to some extent stimulated demand, but not so largely as 
would have been the case in ordinary years. The large number 
_of people unemployed, and the pinching effects of ‘ short time, 

| have so reduced the means of the working class that thousands, 
| who would otherwise have purchased new suits, have had to be 
|eontent with getting an extra period of wear out of their old 
elcthing. This is obvious from the difficulty drapers have had 
in disposing of such goods as pilot jackets, corduroys, and 
labourer’s clothing —more particularly in South Wales and the 
North of England, where trade depression has been felt with 
special severity. 

Lhe Hat and Cap trade in Leeds during 1878 has, on the 
‘whole, been moderately successful. It is true that increased 
_keenness of competition has not permitted of large profits, but 
| the demand has not been much, if any, les: than usual. 

Tobeeco.—The imposition of the additional duty on tobacco 

has been greatly to the disadvantage of the manufacturers. The 
| dealers refused to submit to a rise in the price of the manu- 
factured article, and the result has been that the manufacturers 
‘have had to recoup themselves for the additional impost by 
| lowering the quality of the manufactured article. 


BRADFORD. 


At the close of 1877 it was stated, in regard to 1877 and the 
preceding three years, that ‘“‘ no year of that period has been so 
trying as that of 1877.” After another year’s experience it has 
been found that 1878 has been much worse than its immediate 
|predecessor, and that the worsted industry, in some of its 
Couches, has gone from bad to worse. 
| last twelve months that “ failures have been comparatively few,” 
for they have been more numerous in 1878 than perhaps in any 
year’s experience of the present generation. Several of the 
failures were those of people who ought to have gone long 
before. 
One effect of the depression has been to induce manufacturers 
to turn their attention to the making of goods that will compete 
with the finest and most beautiful products of the Roubaix looms, 
alike in quality, texture, finish, and price. That this can be 
| done has been fully demonstrated. One firm, in particular, who 
| hold a stock of raw mohair, have changed the character of their 
business. They are allowing their mokair machinery to stand 

until better days come for that branch. They have had suitable 
|machinery put in, and are competing successfully with the 
Roubaix makers in what has been considered their own peculiar 
line, and in which it was thought they could not be approached 
with any chance of a profitable result to the British maker. The 
goods made by this firm are dyed and finished in Scotland, but 
other manufacturers who have gone into the same line have 
found dyers in Bradford who can dye and finish equally as well 
as their Scottish or French competitors. Alpaca manufacturers 
have probably suffered more than any other branch of the 
worsted industry, and the losses of some firms have been very 
heavy. 

The Dyeing Trade.—The Bradford dyers, with some exceptions, 
are bestirring themselves, and are doing their best to render full 
justice to the goods intrusted to them. They are producing 
colours that are really “ fast,” that will not soil a lady’s gar- 
ments, and that are equal in style and finish to any that can be 
produced elsewhere. True, some soft goods are being sent 
trom Bradford at the present time to Glasgow to be dyed and 
finished, and this may be considered a reflection on the want of 
skill and spirit in the Bradford dyere. It, however, is the fact 
that one firm of dyers in Bradford have thrown out their old 
machinery and appliances, have put in new plant, and are dye- 
ing the same class of goods equally as well as their Scotch com- 
petitors. The colours produced are as bright, the finish is as 
good, and the soft fabrics dyed by this firm are considered to be 
equal to anything that can be produced either in Scotland or 
even in France. 

The Spun Silk Trade.—This branch has not been very satisfactory 
during 1878, and has been affected in a somewhat similar manner 
with the other trades of the district. Short time has had to be 
adopted, and production has been considerably reduced. Values 
peneraly have been low, but the prospects towards the close 

ve improved, and more orders are coming forward and being 
placed. Silk noils have formed a prominent feature during the 
year, and they have met with a considerable demand at re- 
munerative prices, These remarks apply to the spun silk trade 
generally, with particular reference to Brighouse, where the silk 
spinners do a large business in good times with Bradford manu- 


Ts. 
The Stone and ave Trades.—The unnatural inflation of the 
stone and building trades experienced in this district for some 
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It cannot be said of the | 


[ Economist, 
March 8, 1879. 


years has been followed by a depression deeper than at any time 
during the past twenty years. Not only has the local demand 
for stone fallen away, but the depression in other parts of the 
country has lessened the total quantity sent out of the district 
to distant places, and orders to any extent are not to be had. 
The result is that flags have declined about 15 to 20 per cent. in 

rice, wall-stones are down about 33 per cent., and sets, which 

ave been in fair demand all the year, are some 10 per cent. 
lower. The wages of quarrymen have dropped 1d to 2d per 
hour, and few of those in employment are engaged more than 
four days a week, and they only work short days at this season, 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


1878 has probably been one of the most difficult and harassing, 
as also one of the least profitable, within the experience of the 
manufacturers of this district. The depression, amounting in- 
deed to stagnation, in all the leading centres of industry, has 
told very heavily also upon our merchants, and 1878 will long be 
remembered by them as one of smaller trade and heavier losses 
than the worst of its predecessors. It is very remarkable at the 
close of such a year to be able to report that during the con- 
siderably larger portion of it manufacturers have been able to 
keep their mills fairly employed, and that it is only during the 
closing months that the resort to short time has been at all 
general. This gratifying result has been due, however, solely 
to a determination on the part of employers to keep their mills 
running, even though stocks should occasionally increase and 
profits be cut down to the lowest point. Hence, although the 
production of goods in greater variety and at lower prices than 
ever before known has gone on steadily through 1878, the con- 
tinued favour of the public has only been commanded at rates 
so low as to preclude the idea of anything like a legitimate profit 
to the manufacturer in many cases, although to this rule there 
will have, doubtless, been many important exceptions. If pro- 
fits have been so sma! as to disappear altogether in many cases, 
however, it is, on the other hand, gratifying to add that manu- 
facturers’ losses through bad debts have this year fallen, we should 
say, decidedly below tbe average of previous years. ‘he extent 
to which their productions have been thrown upon the home 
trade in consequence of the virtually prohibitive tariffs of 
most foreign Governments has probably conduced to 
this satisfactory state of things, seeing that the heaviest 
losses were often made abroad in times past. The 
question of wages has been agitated during 1878, and 
in nearly the ae of the mills in the district reductions have 
already been made, or notice of such given; again demonstrat- 
ing the truth of the axiom that the law of supply and demand 
regulates the value of labour as well as of other products, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of artificial combinations to con- 
trol it. 


DEWSBURY DISTRICT. 


1878 has been a most unsatisfactory one to the mapufac- 
turers and merchants in the heavy woollen district, and the pro- 
spect for 1879 is anything but pleasing, look in whatever direc- 
tion we may. ‘The failures have not been numerous in the 
trade nor important, and in that respect 1878 stands out favour- 
ably as compared with its predecessor and the year before that, 
but there is no doubt heavy losses have been sustained by many 
of the firms in the district. 


WAKEFIELD, 


Probably the depression in trade which has prevailed during 
1878 throughout the country has been felt as little in Wake- 
field asin any of the manufacturing towns in England. This is 


no doubt attributable to a large extent to the great variety of|} 


branches of trade which are carried on in the town, and to 
the energy and liberality of some of the largest employers of 
labour in the borough, which it is expected will ere long 
become a cathedral city. Some of the employers of labour have 
found it necessary to resort to short time, at a few of the 
mills the machinery has only been run from daylight to dark, 
and at the present moment one of the largest firms in the town 
are only providing three and four days’ work per week for their 
hands. Competition in all branches has been very keen, and 
the result is that the prices of many varieties of manufactured 
goods have been reduced. ‘There has only been one heavy local 
failure during the year—that of an extensive corn miller—but 
an unusually large number of tradesmen and small manufae- 
turers, both in the town and neighbourhood, have found it 
necessary to call their creditors together. Notwithstanding the 
depressed state of trade, and the reduced ings of the opera- 
tive class, and the somewhat heavy local rates taxes, a large. 
sum of money has been invested during the year by provident 
artisans, and the rate collectors have not i any more 
difficulty in securing the payment of rates, 


BARNSLEY AND SOUTH YORKSHIRE, 
_ In Barnsley and that portion of South Yorkshire of which it 
is considered the centre, the leading industries during 1878” 
been in an extremely unsettled state, and'the workmen as a 
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anything but well employed. Disputes have not been unknown | Watisenp Coats—Top Prices on London Coal Market, 1845-79. 
at some of the ironworks, whilst strikes, lock-outs, and dis- non eae ok ot Lesiaitin. . Si 
agreements of a more or less serious nature have been the lead- | 47°87" 3 0| 6... 9 0| ‘74Jan. ho 
ing characteristics in connection with coal mining. The produc- |"! sec OE Oe srysonsms 18 ¢ | "73, _» . B 6) 
tion of pig iro hes kept up very wall, an additional furnece | "sp > oo 7 0] By oc 8] ada oS eS 
having been blown in at one establishment during the summer, | 32, 000. 17 6) 65, 8 0) 1 July 21 0 
but the price has been exceptionally low and unremunerative.| 3) » po Mf 6 | se eae 2 sl ee Za 
Despite the depression in trade, sinking operations have gone| 55, ” 7)... 21 0 | oho, Mei eine. \. . abe 
on, and early in the year the nergy: J coal was reached at | (33% he Se 1 6) April... 1 OF 
Houghton, near Darfield; whilat, at Hemsworth considerable | 320" "13 ("HE 2 sO) a BG 
progress has been made in sinking to the seam. The linen| %% ., ............ a Nene 23 0} 79, Jan. __19° 0) 
trade has been urusually dull during 1878, and few can remem- | 
ber when it was depressed for such a long time uninterruptedly. THE CLEVELAND IRON TRADE. 


During a considerable portion of the year the manufac- 
turers worked short time, whilst a good many looms were 
entirely standing. Hand-made linens have been in an equally 
unsatisfactory state, and the hand-loom weavers, now a very 
small body, and rapidly dying out, have been very far from 
being fully employed. Bleachers, dyers, and finishers have 
done a fair and steady business, not being dependent on the loeal 
manufacturers. 


ROTHERHAM AND DISTRICT. 

In giving a report of the general state of trade in Rotherham 
and district for 1878 it is deeply to be regretted that no en- 
couraging prospects can be held out for the immediate future. 
At the commencement of the year hopes were entertained that a 
better time was coming, and indeed an improvement was notice- 
able for a short time, but this proved a delusion, and the condi- 
tion of affairs has gradually grown worse, as it has been doing for 
the past two or three years. One particularly noticeable feature in 
the year’s commercial transactions has been the number of 
failures which have taken place. Almost every week petitions 
have been filed by tradesmen in the Bankruptcy Court, and 
even some of those who have been considered safe have been 
obliged to adopt the same course. Strikes and Jabour disputes 
have been common, though in some cases the men have been 
speedily convinced that to hold out against a proposed reduction 
in the face of bad trade would be sheer madness, and have re- 
sumed their work with a reduction of wages. 


SHEFFIELD. 

1878 has been one of much depression amongst the Sheffield 
trades. It commenced with distress among the working classes, 
and it ends with more wide-spread poverty and non-employ- 
ment than has existed there for several years. The prospects, 
too, for 1879 are exceedingly gloomy. Orders for the most part 
have been worked up, the Christmas holidays will be unusually 
long, and the probabilities are that when work is resumed it 
will be in the case of several departments, with lessened wages 
and inadequate employment. ‘The miners at many of the pits 
in this district are under notice for a reduction ranging from 
74 to 124 per cent.; the engineers are under notice for a reduc- 
tion of 2s per week ; and a similar reduction will probably be 
enforced in the case of the men employed in other departments 
of the heavy trades. As a rule, the dividends of the local 
limited companies have been much lower this year than in any 
previous year. The year, indeed—to sum up the matter ina 
sentence—has been one of bad trade, heavy failures, much 
anxiety, lessened wages, and consequent distress. 


DURHAM IRON AND COAL TRADES. 

The trade of this district has, in common with the general 
iron and coal trades of the whole country, got worse the further 
1878 has gone. Prices have gone down ; trade has, except in a 
few instances, declined; wages have been reduced; and the 
winter finds a very serious renewal of the distress which affected 
Darlington, Stockton, and other portions of the district last 
year. There are about 2,500 people in Darlington, reckoning 
six in a family, who are really necessitous, and for whom work 
or support will have to be found. The collieries which have 
been closed are those of a second and third cless-character, and 
not employing ary very large number of hands—at least this is 
the case in South Durham. ‘lhe reduction of the furnaces in 
blast in Cleveland has to some extent, though not seriously, 
reduced the demand for Durham coke; but neither on this 
account nor in the manufactured iron trade has there been such 
a decline in the production during the year, as compared with 
1877, as to lead to a serious diminution in the consumption of 
coal. As showing the tendency of the iron trade and the de- 
pressing views entertained with to its future, we have 
only to mention the Whessoe Works, which were laid out for 
the manufacture of puddled bars. These works, belonging to 
the firm of Thomas han and Co., were put into the market 
on the failure of that firm, but as no chance of their being 
purchased appeared, they are to be totally dismantled, the 
machinery, &c., being about to be offered by auction. 






In the Cleveland district many of the smelting works have | 
been producing hematite and Bessemer pig, some more protit- | 
ably—or, perhaps, to speak more correctly, with less loss—than | 
others; andthe character of the material has thus toa certain| 
extent been changed, and has formed what may be called a new | 
enterprise in hematite and Bessemer pig. On reference to the| 
ironmasters’ statistics of last December, there were then 106, 
furnaces blowing between the Tyne and Whitby, inclading the 
North Durham or Consett district, 76 of which were in the Midd- 
lesbrough or Cleveland centre. Pretty nearly the whole of the 
106 furnaces may be said to have used Cleveland ironstone, but 
the make of all kinds of pig iron, as shown in 1878, was the 
largest on record, namely, 2,124,831 tons. At present the fur-| 
naces in blast are limited to 93, of which in the Middlesbrough 
district 67 are blowing. The actual make of the associated mas. 
ters regi-tered to the end of November has been 1,548,142 tons 
of so-called Cleveland iron, whilst up to the same date the addi- 
tional make of from 10 to 16 furnaces on hematite and Spiegel-| 
eisen is 307,598 tons. Computing, therefore, the make for the 
31 days of December to be similar to that of October, which was 
167,160 tons, we may fairly estimate the total production of ail | 
kinds of pig iron of the Cleveland ironmasters for the year 1878 | 
to be in round numbers about 2,023,000 tons, or scarcely 
1()2,000 tons less than 1877, which, considering the condition 
of trade, and the struggles through which it has passed, may be 
looked upon as a marvellous result in favour of Cleveland hold-| 
ing its own in bad times amid the world’s competition. It is 
only fair to notice that the improvements in the quality of Cleve- 
land finished iron give it a place among ordinary Staffordshire, | 
whilst the high-class make of some of our firms runs it in favour- | 
able competition with the very best Staffordshire make. The 
exhibitors in the late Paris collection, though for the most part 
doing but scant justice to Cleveland, and not by amy means 
picked samples of iron and steel from our various firms, were | 
worthy of comparison with any things of the kind in that mar- 
vellous Exhibition. The application of mechanical skill in the | 
producing power already brought to bear on steel rail manufac- | 
ture in doing without manual labour is almost incredible, and as 
the old puddling process must soon be superseded by more! 
simple mechanical and scientific methods. even in the make of 
higher qualities of iron or soft steel for ordinary purposes, the | 
trade may be said to be daily undergoing a transition, the effects | 
of which manufactured iron firms are perhaps unable as well as 
unwilling to contemplate at present. Italy, Australia, Japan, | 
Denmark, Russia, India, Germany, Holland, Norway, and) 
Sweden have all been receiving our iron and steel, while the) 
Tyne and Clyde, as well as our local shipyards, as usual have | 
taken a large portion of plates and other finished material. The | 
experiments in the elimination of phosphorus from Cleveland} 
iron, and the cheapest possible processes for making cast steel, | 
continue to be carried on in the neighbourhood at the various | 
works, and several of the able proprietors, managers, engineers, | 
and scientists of the district are sanguine of commercial success | 
in solving the great problems which will continue to maintain} 
the prestige of Cleveland as one of the great iron and steel! 
making districts of the future. Works are being erected on the 
Siemens principle, and plant for refining iron by Mr Smyth's! 
process is also being completed. The cast-iron pipe, chair, and | 
general foundry establishments have had to share in the depres- | 
sion and low prices, with sometimes a slackness of work. The | 
engineering and bridge building establishments have been kept | 
steadily employed, marine engines having been in constant de- | 
mand ; ani the Darlington, Stockton, and Middlesbrough firms | 
have also had a fair share of good bridge orders for home as 
well as foreign service. In iron shipbuilding our local yards| 
have been moderately well employed. 


HULL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR 1878. 


During 1878 Hull has most unquestionably had to bear its 
share in the terrible stagnation in trade, but it is highly satis- 
factory to note that the port has been one of the most successful 
in the United Kingdom. Far from showing any decrease of ton- 
nage, the Dock Company’s returns exhibit an excess of 450,000 
tons upon the returns for 1877, which eclipsed those of any pre- 
vious year. 
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Notwithstanding the continued bad trade, the Dock Company, 
having faith in the advantages to be derived from the gecgra- 
phical position of Hull, are making preparations for the trade 
which in better times must come to the port. During the year 
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they have added nothing in dock extension, but they have con- 
siderably augmented the warehouse accommodation at the Albert 
Dock. ‘At the north-east corner of the dock they have erected 
a very fine warehouse for the storage of grain, and the lower 

arts are used as sheds for the storage of general merchandise. 
Hopes are entertained that the turn in the depressed state of 
| things will be taken in the new year. 


Geo. Armstead and Co. (Dundee) report :— 
At the commencement of 1878, the prospects of our trade were 


‘not very encouraging: European politics were in @ very un- 
| settled state, owing to the Russo-Turkish war, and the prepara- 
| tions of our own Government were causing considerable alarm— 
the chief industries of the country were, almost;without exception, 
'in a languishing condition—while the foreign markets to which 
our productions are largely exported were not showing such 
signs of revival as was expected. Nevertheless, strong hopes 
| were entertained that, with comparatively cheap raw material, 
‘business would revive during the spring and summer. These 
| hopes were not realised in any degree. There were, no doubt, 
gleams of improvement now and then during the first part of 
1878, but they were of very short duration, and the trade was 
|for the most part a profitless one to spinners and manufac- 
|turers. It was not, however, until towards the close of the 
| year that business received a shock by the failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank. On the 2nd October that institution closed its 
|doors, and many suspensions immediately followed. Confi- 
dence was terribly shaken in all directions, and, although our 
local trade was not directly involved to a great extent, the result 
was an almost complete stoppage of business for the time being, 
and a serious fall in values. Business has not yet recovered 
See the effects of these misfortunes, and some failures having 
since also occurred in our own trade, the feeling of depression 
and distrust has become intensified. 


Of the two branches of our trade—linen and jute—the former 
has suffered most severely, the demand for yarns and cloth 
having been insufficient to take off the production. The conse- 
quence has been that spinners and manufacturers have inva- 
riably held large stocks of the manufactured article, and the 
shrinkage in value of same, as well as ‘on their stocks of raw 
material, has been the source of heavy loss. In the jute depart- 
| ment the production has been about equalled by the demand, 
‘and stocks have consequently not accumulated, but prices of 
yarns and cloth have shown no elasticity, and have seldom been 
|Temunerative to manufacturers. The fall in the value of the 
raw material has also, as in the case of flax, proved a loss to 
those who held stocks. 

The flax trade has participated with others in the general 
duiness throughout 1878 ; indeed there has been little satisfac- 
tion in dealing in the article, whether from a merchant’s or 
|apinner’s point of view. At the commencement of 1878 prices 
|were thought to have reached a comparatively safe level, but, 
| unfortunately, what has proved safe in former years has been 
| deceptive under such exceptional circumstances as have cha- 
'racterised the present seasop. The tendency has been down- 
| wards during most of the year, and in the latter part of it the 

fall has been heavy, so that at its close we find prices from 
9/ to 10! lower than at the beginning. 


Jute.—This article has experienced fewer fluctuations than is 
usual in the course of twelve months. In the early part of the 
year the market showed some activity owing to the threatening 
aspect of politics, and prices firmed slightly under the influence 
of a speculative demand. This very soon subsided, however, 
and the market settled down into a quiet state, with gradually 
declining prices. Business commenced in the new crop at what 
were considered low figures, and a large business was done ; 
| notwithstanding, prices continued to give way, and are now 25s 
| to 30s per ton below the opening rates, and, it may be added, 
are lower than have been seen for a good many years. Calcutta 
\freights have been exceptionally low, and this, together with 
|the decline in exchange, has contributed to bring about the 
| reduction in prices. 


THE IRISH LINEN TRADE OF 1878. 


Belfast, Jan, 4, 1879.—Our market, although not improved in 
‘any way, shows a better tone this week, and the current feelin 
| appears to be that the worst of the depression is wearing away, an 
that as the year opens up an improvement in demand will follow. 
Trade all through 1878 was exceedingly dull and unprofitable to 
both spinners and manufacturers, and prices showed a declining 
| tendency down almost tc the close of the year. Early in the 
| autumn there were some symptoms of returning life, but the 
failure of the City of Glasgow Bank and the widespread dis- 
trust which immediately followed checked all indications of the 
kind, and was succeeded by a depression which permeated every 
department. 


Fiax.—The raw material very fortunately seldom ruled so 

|| low in price as 1878, and looking to the low rates which yarns 
and cloth realised, it is a matter for congratulation that supplies 

| of flax were so abundant and the quality of the Irish crop was 
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THE CARPET TRADE. 
The British Mercantile Gazette reports :— 


The English carpet trade has suffered, in common with other 
industries, from the commercial depression of 1878, but not 
nearly to the same extent as other branches of production. Asa 
whole, there has been a fair amount of home business maintained, 
and though the business has been of an unremunerative charac- 
ter, the trade has held well together, and there have been no 
great disasters affecting it. Up to within the last few weeks, 
local worsted spinners have kept on fairly well, but in conse- 
quence of the increased depression they have recently either had 
to resort to short time or stop part of their machinery. In the 
carpet trade, if there has not been actual short time, a consider- 
able number of looms have been standing idle during the whole 
or a portion of 1878. At the beginning of 1878, there was 
a good average of orders on the books of carpet manufac- 
turers, but the fabrics being made were principally for the home 
market, the European disturbances and other causes tightening 
foreign business all round. When confidence is once more re- 
stored, there must almost necessarily be a brisk movement in 
the carpet trade to replenish worked out stocks. Manufacturers 
themselves have no stocks on hand, except for deferred delivery, 
and they have no goods to clear out, so that increased trade will 
lead to increased activity of machinery. 


An arrangement has been made during the past year for work- 
ing a new American carpet loom, brought out by Mr Alexander 
Smith. It is devised to produce a rich velvet surface at far less 
cost than heretofore, no wool being wasted in the new carpet by 
being buried in the framework of the carpet. The licenses for 
Great Britain are confined to five firms, who are now engaged in 
erecting looms for the new manufacture. Although the past 
year has been an untoward one, and has been unprofitable to 
carpet manufacturers, an encouraging view is taken of the future. 
It is generally believed that the trade is through its worst diffi- 
culties, and that there will soon be a steady, if a slow, improve- 
ment. 


VIIL—THE MONEY MARKET IN 187s. 


The Standard writes :— 


At the commencement of Jan. ’78 the Bank rate stood at 4} 
per cent., and the quotation in the open market for short bills 
declined from 3} to 3 per cent., and later to 2} to 24, this fall 
being quickly followed by a reduction in the rates for money on 
deposit by the brokers from 3 per cent. to 24 and 23 per cent. for 
‘* call” and ‘ notice” money respectively. Advantage was taken 
at this time to float a few small loans, including one for half a 
million for the South Australian Government, one for 350,000/ 
for the Swedish Government, and a Ceylon Government loan for 
100,000/. An issue of Government Treasury bills for nearly two 
millions and a half was made early in the month, and the total 
was applied for four times over at prices equivalent to 2¢ and 3 
per cent. discount. In the second week the Bank rate was low- 
ered from 4} per cent. (at which figure it had remained since 
the 29th of November, ’77), to 3 per cent., the low charges 
(barely exceeding 2 per cent.) in the open market having taken 
away what little business had been done at the Bank. About a 
week later some indications of an approaching drain of gold to 
New York in connection with a decline in the exchange were 
visible, anda withdrawal of 200,000/ in gold for that quarter at- 
tracted some attention, but discount continued to decline in 
value in the absence of fresh demands. Towards the end of 
January, discount had fallen to 13 per cent., and the value of 
short loans was no more than 4 per cent. This state of things 
decided the outside brokers to again reduce their deposit allow- 
ances to 1} per cent. tor “call” and 14 per cent. for notice 
money. A reduction in the Bank of Germany rate of discount 
¢ this time from 4} to 4 per cent. increased the ease prevailing 

ere. 


In the first week of February the Bank of England rate was 
reduced to 2 per cent., being the lowest point ever touched; and 
the brokers followed suit with their deposit rates, call money re- 
ceiving 1 per cent., and money at notice commanding 1} per cent. 
The open market quotation for short bills was then no more than 
1% per cent.; but short loans, being in better request, improved 
tol percent. While this charge ruled for the latter, dis- 
count declined to 14 per cent.; but about the middle of the 
month a slight change took place in the aspect of the market in- 
itiated by the withdrawal of half a million in gold for Germany, 
and ae expectation of further like amounts being shortly re- 
quired. 

The failure, in the commencement of March, of the banking 
firm of Willis, Percival, and Co., while creating no little uneasi- 
ness, had the effect of hardening the money market, and ulti- 
mately led to an advance in the Bank rate at the end of the 
month to3 per cent. In the meantime an arrangement was 
arrived at for the Hampshire and North Wilts Banking Com- 
pany to take over the business of Willis, Percival, and Co., and 
pay the creditors ten shillings in the pound. By this time the 
open market rates for discount had risen to 2} per cent. and up- 
wards, and loans were only obtainable at 24 to 2} per cent., the 
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steady diminution in the Bank reserve, concurrently with the 
revival of the bullion drain to Germany, inducing caution on the 
part of bankers and others. 

‘The 34 per cent. official discount rate ruled until the end of 
May, when, in order to approximate more closely to the outside 
charges, the Bank directors lowered their rate to 2} per cent. 
Soon after this a large absorption of gold for Paris set in in con- 
nection with speculative transactions on the Stock Exchange, 
and it was found necessary, in order to protect the reserve, to 
advance the Bank rate to 3 per cent., which was done on the 27th 
of June. On the 4th of July a further advance to 34 per 
cent. was made; and again, on the 1st of August, an improve- 
ment to 4 per cent. was deemed necessary. But not until 5 per 
cent. was reached, on the 12th of the same month, was any ap- 
eee effect produced upon the Foreign exchanges. This 

gure, however, soon told, and between four and five millions 
came to hand from France and Germany during the two months 
between the middle of August and October. 


The announcement, however, of the suspension of the City of 
Glasgow Bank with liabilities stated at the time to amount to no 
less than ten millions sterling caused serious misgivings, and was 
the means of bringing down several well-known firms, whose 
transactions with the said bank had long been a source of sus- 
picion in commercial and financial circles. The first to be 
affected was the firm of Smith, Fleming, and Co., who failed for 
about two millions sterling, and this stoppage was quickly fol- 
lowed by that of Messrs Potter, Wilson, and Co., Mr Lewis 
Potter being a director of the City of Glasgow Bank. The next 
firm that had to suspend was; Messrs Colin H. Dunlop and Co., 
of Glasgow. On the 7th of October the Colonial Trusts Cor- 
poration (not affected at all by Glasgow affairs) issued a circular 
announcing their inability to pay the debenture interest then 
due. A meeting had a few days previously been called to ob- 
tain sanction for raising additional capital. At a meeting held 
on the 8th October voluntary liquidation was resolved upon. 
Messrs Heugh, Balfour, and Co.’s failure, which for days had 
been looked for, was announced on the 12th of the month, and 
the commercial atmosphere became for atime less clouded in 
consequence ; but on the Monday following (14th) an unexpected 
advance, from 5 to 6 per cent., was made in the Bank rate, and 
being an unusual day for the directors to make any change, it 
created no little alarm. 

The conservative policy that had been pursued by the joint 
stock banks, who were unwilling to part with their supplies of 
money, in view of further possible troubles, was mainly the 
cause of this advance, as brokers being unable to discount freely 
the bills of their customers drove all the business to the Bank of 
England, where the pressure was accordingly very great. The 
stringency of money became such as to almost justify a 7 per 
cent. rate, but the peculiar circumstances connected with it were 
the upshot of certain precautionary arrangements said to have 
been come to between the Bank of France and the Bank of Eng- 
land, by which the former was to remit to the latter no less than 
three millions sterling for the relief of the money market. The 
confidence this inspired rendered a further advance in the Bank 
rate unnecessary, and towards the end of November, the pres- 
sure having subsided, the official rate was reduced to 5 per cent. 
S ubsequently the only events of importance were the failure of 
a private bank at Rochdale (that of Messrs Fenton and Co.), the 
liquidation of the Caledonian Bank, which was a shareholder in 
the City of Glasgow Bank, and on the 9th December the 4 
page of the West of England and South Wales District Bank, 
which latter caused a large but temporary drain upon the 
Bank of England reserve. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

The Railway News reports :— 

The number of failures officially announced during 1878 has 
been 15,059, of which 2,643 are in the financial, wholesale, and 
manufacturing branches of trade, and 12,416 in retail trades, 
professional pursuits, builders (see also contractors in wholesale 
list), publicans, among the working classes, &c. (to this may be 
added at least 8 per cent. of private settlements), the numbers 
for the year 1877 having been 2,172 and 8,850 under the re- 
spective headings alluded to, together 11,022, The failures in 
the wholesale trades was distributed as follows :— 


Places. 1877. 1878. Places. 1877. 1878, 
London......... 456 ... 565 | Newcastle,Mid- 
Live Tamaki | 92 dlesborough, 
Manchester 134 125 Hull, and 
Lancashire 144 187 S| a) 
Yorkshire...... 324 ... 408) Provinces...... 457. «' S861 
Birmingham & Scotland ..... si a so 
Midland ... 189 ... 216 | Ireland ......... CO 32 
Bristol and -—— os 
South Wales OB 4 72 2,172 ° 2,643 


Total, England, 13,869; Scotland, 852; Ireland, 338; total, 
15,059. 


ns of underbidding them in the market. 





by more than 74 millions those of December, 1877, and the | 
other securities are 50 per cent. higher than they were in | 
December, 1877. The foilowing figures in million £ wil! show | 
the position of the Bank in regard to its 
rates of discount, price of Consols, and of wheat, at the two | 








In the first half of 1878 the Bank rate ranged from 2 to 4| 
per cent., and in the second from 3 to 6 per cent. For the| 
greater portion of the year it has been generally understood that | 
the Bank, exercising its discretion, has made advances upon | 
bills upon terms independent of what was considered to be the | 
official minimum. This course was condemned by several ef | 
the banks, who pleaded the hardship of the Bank of England | 
employlng the money deposited with them by them for the pur- 
The excitement, 

owever, was of short duration, and it was found impossible to 
agree upon any definite course of action which should restrain 
80 powerful a competitor from transacting its business in the 
same mode as other joint stock banks, viz., that of getting the 
best terms possible for the use of money. The average rate for 
the whole of 1878 was 3? per cent., against 23 per cent. in 1877, 
against 24 per cent. in 1876, 3} per cent in 1575, 3} per cent. in 
1874, and nearly 5 per cent. in 1873. The variations in the 
Bank rate have been twelve in number, between the extremes of 
2 and 6 per cent. In 1877 there were seven changes, and in| 
1876 five changes, both between the extremes of 2 and 5 per 
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cent., while back in 1873 there were no less than twenty-four | 
movements. 


Bu.uion Held by the Bank or EnGianp, and the Norges in Crrovura- 


TION and WORKING RESERVE at the date of each Change in the Bank 
Rate. 











Total Notes in Banking 
Minimum Bank rate Bullion. Circulation. Reeerve. 
of Discount. Min. £ Min. £ Min. £ 
1877, Nov 29—4percent.... 34,38 ...... See. ae ess 12,05 
1878, Jan. 10—3 sy, sd SES teeese ee ncaeke 11,90 
» van, 31—2 ,, DOO ccénve 26.88 ...... 12,98 
» Mar. 28—3 _ ,, 24.08 rece. EE: * tied i191 
» May 30—2} ,, 0: SD} ka DR science 11;33 
Jamia. « SRAD  dcnssc 27,58 oeeeee 10,85 | 
» duly 4—3) ,, BRM &: ccsnee SEBS 5.0 sc 9,08 
» Aug 1-4 , tt ee 28,05  .covs. 8,90 
» <Aug.12—5 _,, a ep ae te. teins 8.91 
» Oct. 14-6 ,, oe. ie FOES. ..0c0e 8,51 | 
» Nov.2i—5_,, — iQaee  igaqe 32,31 | 





The position of the Bank at the close of 1878 presents some 
singular contrasts to that at the commencement of the year. 
The notes in circulation are larger than at any former period in 
the history of the Bank; the coin and bullion are greatly in | 
excess of the amount in 1877; the deposits in the Bank exceed 





rincipal items—the | 























i 
periods :— 
December. 1877. 1878. 
Note circulation.........rccccscsesscree 26,79 min. £ ...... 33,11 min. £ | 
Public deposits .....0--sescecesseseeses 5,94 eae eure GMs sia 
Other deposits .......ccrccccccsevccree ee an SA S74T *- 
Government securities ......... ..... De is ees 14.23 ,, 
Other securities... ......ccccscccccesees es 27,50: ,- | 
Reserve of notes and coin............ | Sn eae 9,34 ,, | 
Coin afid bullion..........ccccccsesses RT gy i:b Kottom ie ae 
Bank rate of discount .......se00+++ 4 percent. __...... 5 per cent. 
Price of Consols  ......ssecsereeeenene O00 BM Rapes 945 xd 
Average price of wheat ............ 5ls 4d £0s 8d 


The terms for discount have not been uniformly governed by | 
the official rate, and it has become a generally recognised fact | 
that the Bank of England has made advances, not only to its | 
own customers, hut upon bills offered by brokers, upon terms | 
independent of the official rate. 


In June, 1878, the principle of a minimum rate was formally | 
abolished by the Court of Directors. 


CONSOLS AND BRITISH FUNDED SECURITIES. 


The Consols market has witnessed considerable changes. | 
The range of prices has been nearly 5 per cent. In the early | 
pers of 1878 the difficulty of profitably employing large cash | 

alances held by the various banks led to large investments in | 
Consols, and the uncertainty which existed with respect to other | 
forms of securities led to many investments by persons who | 
would, under more favourable circumstances, have selected dif- | 
ferent classes of securities. ‘he highest point touched during | 
1878 was in the early part of June, when, on the issue of invita- 
tions to Congress, the price was 98, and there appeared every 
prospect that in a short time “ par” would be reached. The | 
failure of the City of Glasgow Bank led to many realisations on | 
the part of bankers and financial houses, and in the excitement 
and alarm caused by this failure, and anticipations of others to 
follow, Consols reached the lowest point, viz., 933. The price 
at 3lst December, 1878, is ically the same as at the com- 
mencement of 1878, 943 ex div. The highest point touched in 
1877 was 97%, in 1876 the maximum was 97}, and in 1875 it} 
was 953. The price of Consols has therefore reached « higher 
point, and has generally been at a higher level, than in the 
three previous years. 





| Messrs Mocatta and Goldsmid report on 31st Dec. as 
follows on the Bullion trade of 1878 :— 

| ‘The variations in the price of Silver in 1878 have, as in 1877, 
been very important, but the average rate has been considerably 
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| BULLION. 

The movements of the precious metals have not been upon 8o 
extensive a scale as in some former periods. The famine which 
‘eecurred in India in 1877, and the consequent distress which 
ensued, have diminished the demand for silver currency in that 
‘country, and the dulness of trade has rendered necessary the 
remittances of the large sums which were formerly required in 
‘connection with the Indian trade. Although not quite so low 
as in 1877, the price of silver has fallen to 49}d, and it was at 
/one time as high as 52}d, showing a range of fluctuation of 12 
|per cent. In 1877, the silver shipped from England was 
15,867,000/. In 1878 the value of silver exported did not 
exceed 5,800,0001. The low price of silver has prevented Ger- 
‘many selling on a large scale, and this circumstance has miti- 
—_ one cause by which gold to a large extent might have 


en taken from this country. 

The subjoined table shows that, so far, the gold bought by 
the Bank ef England exceeds the amount sold during 1878, by 
nearly six millions sterling :— 


1878. Gold bought. Gold sold. | 1878. 





Gold bought. Gold sold 


i 
| 
| 


Jan. — £858,000 | Aug.... £133,000 .. = 
| Feb. ~ 1,299,000 | Sept.... 2,338,000 wis 
| March = 499,000 | Oct.... 4,379,000 o- 
mm oa 215,000 | Nov.... 286,000 = 
‘May... £844,000 = Dec.... 2,473,000 on 


1,027,000 
668,000 





£10,453,000 ... £4,566,060 





lower. The highest price was obtained in February, when the 
‘passing of the Silver Bill in the United States enabled the 
German Government to effect large sales at prices ranging from 
(54d to 554d. Several shipments were made to America, but 
some large amounts were understood to be speculatively held. 
A reaction speedily occurred on an increase in the amount of 
‘India Council bills, and from then until the present time the 
price has steadily declined. 

There has been a great falling off in the shipments to the 
East, hardly any purchase of importance having been made for 
‘that quarter during the second half of the year. The total 
| exports to India amount to 3} millions, against 124 millions in 
1877. There would, no doubt, have been a much greater 
depression in the market, but for a large and almost continuous 
| Austrian demand, which has absorbed the greater part of the 
arrivals since September, and enabled the German Government 
to make further sales. They appear to have sold in London 
‘about four millions in 1878, and the balance which they have 
still to dispose of was estimated at the Monetary Convention in 
Paris last August at sixteen to eighteen millions. Since the 
‘middle of December there has been a further decline, and to- 
day's quotation, 943d per ounce, is about 1} per cent. over the 
Indian leve!. The total imports from all quarters during 1878 
amount to about eleven millions as compared with twenty mil- 
lions in 1877, and thirteen millions in 1876. The exports have 
been eleven and a quarter millions, of which, as before stated, 
four millions were to India; while those of 1877 were nineteen 
‘millions, and of 1876 fourteen millions. 


It is worthy of notice that the imports of silver from America 
have been under one and a half millions, and that a little over 
one million has been shipped hence to the United States, show- 
ing a balance of less than half a million, and confirming the 
opinion expressed in our last year’s circular, that there was no 
reason to anticipate any great increase of the supply from that 
quarter. The amount of bills offered by the Indian Govern- 
ment during 1878, has been eighteen and a half crores of rupees, 
of which sixteen and a half crores were allotted at rates varying 
frem 1s 9d in February to 1s 6$d per rupee last week, entailing 
aloss of about 3,000,000/ on the Indian Exchequer. Mexican 
dollars have, as usual, followed pretty closely the course of the 
silver market ; the highest price, in February, was 54d, and 
the lowest 48$4, which is "the latest quotation. Here likewise 
| there has been a considerable reduction in the shipments to the 
| East, only 24 millions baving been shipped to China and the 
Straits, as compared to 3} millions in 1877. 

During the latter part of the year the China exchanges were 
so unfavourable that most of the dollars would doubtless have 
been melted but for an exceptional demand for the Levant, 
which hes absorbed large quantities. During the fir-t eight 
months all arrivals of gold were purchased for export, and large 
sums were likewise withdrawn from the Bank of England, partly 
for France and partly for Germany, in payment for silver. 
Latterly, however, the French exchange has been generally high, 
and very large amounts, chiefly in United States eagles and 
imperials—on some occasions over a million in a day—have been 
received at the Bank from Paris. The total imports for the 
and have been about 21 millions, and the exports about 14 mil- 

ions. The monthly Australian steamers have brought in all 
over three millions in sovereigns, and 1} millions in bars, in 
| addition to considerable amounts from India and Japan. 
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Economist, 
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BANK SHARES. 


The changes in prices of Bank shares have been very con- 
siderable. The sales which have taken = have occurred for 
the most part since the suspension of the City of Glasgow 
Bank. During the earlier months of the year the transactions in 
these shares were few in number, and the prevailing low price of 
money led to the opinion—which the reports of the half-year 
ounced to be unfourded—that the profits of banking would 
not be equal to those of the previous year. The failure of the 
City of nage Bank, involving, as it did, the liability of the 
shareholders to their last shilling, startled many holders of shares 
in the unlimited banks, as well as those who were registered as 
trustees. The eagerness shown by holders to part with shares 
entailing such liabilities did not meet a corresponding avidity on 
the part ofthe public to take the shares, and prices consequently 
fell to an extent which would not have been experienced had a freer 
and wider market existed for this class of securities. Some idea 
of the fluctuations may be formed from the fact that even the 
shares of the London and Westminster fell at one time from 67 
to 49, and the National Provincial from 93 to 69. Other banks 
show a general depreciation of their shares, for example :— 


Banks. 31 Dec. 1878. 1877. Diff. Highest. Lowest. 
ovcceseees sep caves” ae wee ae 8 ad BP ar Se 

AB iaMll ...000.00c00000008 oe ... Ee et BD ww Cr, 9} 
Bank of Australasia... 70 ... 79 . 2 ooo OB nee OY 
Bank of British Colum. 18% ... 21 ... 22 ... 28 ... 17 
British N. American 49 .,. 58 ot BP oo 8D ine 47 
Bank of Egypt ......... me" eee » & on 8B a i 
Bank of New Zealand. 24 .., 27 « B oo £0 w~ 3 
Chartered Mercartile. 22 ... 28 ... 6 oo 292 ... 20 
Sli esccosmunsnepevensennnee a - 165... 8 | ae 

Consolidated .........06 6 — os Th wo 
BRETERE wccccccvesscses 20 | i ee - 19 15 
Imperial Ottoman...... 9 a 5 . 2 3 
London ana County... 56 . 64 » 8 - € 50 
London and Provincial 10} ... 12: - 1... 18% 10 
i eer 2lg .. 26 ae ot ae 21 
Methee dl .ccuesceceseseene 69 - THE wee 5S ... THR 63 

National of N, Zealand 35 46 an ~ 44 23 
National Provin.of Eng. 75 92 17 oo O48 69 
Oriental Bank Corp... 31} .. 43 11g... 448 28 
Provincial of Ireland... 69 8+ 1 .. 85 67 
Union of Australia ... 53 68 15 ne §=G8F 50 
Union of London ...... 37 42 5 45 33 





GAS COMPANIES. 

Shares of gas companies, which have been hitherto considered 
as protected from the external influences of the Money Market 
and the Stock Exchange, suffered, as in the case of the banks, 
from the c’ose and restricted markets for shares of these com- 
panies. Electricity threatened to enter the field as a competitor 
with gas for lighting, and even for heating purposes, and forth- 
with, as struck by the electric fluid, the value of the shares col- 
lapsed, and there were no buyers for what, but a few days 
before, had been among the most highly prized of joint stock 
companies’ securities. The success of the Jablochkoff process in 
lighting by electricity, which first caused a degree of alarm to 
holders ot shares, was still further increased by the announce- 
ment of some remarkable discoveries of Mr Edison, by which, it 
is stated, gas may be entirely superseded for heating as well as 
for lighting purposes. ‘he practical value of these later dis- 
coveries has yet to be tested. Meantime, a very serious fall has 
taken place in the price of the shares, as will be seen from the 
tables of comparative prices given in another column. The highest 
point of Gas Light and Coke (A) was 202 in February, the 
lowest 140 in October ; of Imperial Continental the two extremes 
were 196 and 130. 


Gas Co.’s 31 Dec. 1873. 1877. Fall. Highest. Lowest. 
Commercial ............ 153... :186 oo BB lunes BOO 140 
Continental Union (L.) 16: 20 8}... 21d 14 
European (Limited) ... in AEB... con... A) ste ae 12 
Gas L.& Coke A Ord... 157... 186 - 20 ... 208 137 
Imperial Continental... 150  .,, 185 - 35... 200 140 
LRA. cccescceocece cease 153 . 186 » 33... 200 125 
IEE ortvenvessacentner SS uw SB —ee 28 
South Metropolitan ... 87 - 109... 225 =... 111 83 
Surrey Consumer...... 14s 18 3s. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 
Mr Sydney M. Samuel has sent the Times the following 


interesting history of the course of foreign exchanges for 
1878 :— 


During the earlier half of 1878, the quotations of the foreign 
exchanges indicated a large indebtedness of this country to 
other nations. In the latter six months the exchanges were all 
in our favour, which fact can in no way be attri>uted to any 
marked increase in our exports, but rather to the pecuni 
nee hoe, which attracted large sums of continental caplaal. 
‘rom this generalisation, however, must be excepted the rates 
on those countries where a forced currency is prevalent, and 
where the quotation of exchange is mainly affected by the poli- 
tical and financial conditions of the country. 
The movements of specie made in consequence of the fluctua- 
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tions of the foreign exchanges have been both frequent and 
important. Besides the usual large arrivals of Australian and 
Japanese gold, we have receiv 
the precious metal 


some in the earlier part of the year. Holland has 


has been corapelled to send us gold in settlement of commercial 


tions are made quite independently of the ruling rates of 
exchange. Gold has also been received from America, but 
has returned there, during the autumn, in payment of their 
ordinary exports. 

Although the premium on gold had been for a long time pre- 
viously non-existent in France, the forced paper currency did 
not actually cease to exist before the 1st of January, 1878, 
when, according to the convention, the State had reduced the 
advances made to it by the Bank of France to 300 millions of 
francs. The sight rate of exchange on London at that time was 
at 25f 16¢ per pound sterling, or about two per mille above bul- 
lion point. It rose slightly during the month of January to 
25f 18c, but from that time till the end of May it fluctuated 
between 25f 13c and 25f 16}c, attracting to France at the lower 
rate most of the arrivals of foreign gold and even part of that 
held by our Bank. It is well kuown that the abundance of 
unemployed money in France, coupled with the scarcity of local 
bills, as indicated by the continuous decrease in the portfolio of 
the Bank of France, caused that country to take vast amounts 
of English Treasury bills and first-class paper from our 
market. It is, however, a fact which has not been sufii- 
ciently appreciated that this operation commenced at a 
period when money was at its lowest here, and has con- 
tinued throughout the year, gaining in intensity as our 
rate of discount advanced. The unsettled and critical state of 
politics during the early part of 1878 caused great variations in 
the price of stocks, and important transactions were carried on 
between Paris and London. To judge by the movements of the 
exchange at the time of the bi-monthly settlements, we were 
during the first-half of 1878 mostly takers of stocks, and espe- 
cially during June and July, when the sanguine views held by 
our market as to the results of the meeting of Congress caused 
| quantities of foreign stocks to be sent here, which were paid for 
| partly in English bills and partly in gold, the exchange having 

Some to 25f lle. The unusual circumstance that France 
appeared as a buyer of breadstuffs on foreign markets, and most 
of these transactions having to be financed through us, caused 
the exchange to rise by the end of August to 25f 25c, and 
further to 25f 30c in the beginning of September. Some 
gold (chiefly in American coin) was at that time sent from Paris 
to London, but much larger amounts were sent direct from 
France to America, whence the principal supply of wheat was 
forthcoming. At the same time the state of our money market 
supported the high rate of exchange, and the continued dear- 
ness of money consequent on the financial disasters of October 
prevented it from falling away again when the purely commer- 
cial demand was satisfied. 


The elevation of the Bank rate to 6 per cent. sent the ex- 
change to its highest quotation of 25f 35c, and it remained 
above bullion point during the whole of October, the rise of the 
French Bank rate to 3 per cent. being wholly without effect ; 
it declined only in November, in en ee of the slightly 
improved state of our money market (our . rate going back 
to 5 per cent.) and of operations connected with the Egyptian 
loans. The exchange was at 25f 284c on the 2nd of December 
(our market discount — 4 -_ cent.), and as money became 
dearer it again reached 25f 35c, shipments of gold being daily 
made to this country. The last quotation of the year was 
25f 3lc. The exports of sugar from France have been com- 
paratively unimportant, but the purchase of colonial wool here 
for French account have been large. The widest difference in 
the exchange during the year has been | per cent., as against 4 
per cent. in 1877. 

The unity of both standard and currency in France and 
Belgium still causes the exchange on the latter country closely 
to follow that of the former, the exchange never having fluc- 
tuated more than the cost of transmission of specie from one 
place to the other. The value of money in Belgium has fluc- 
tuated between 2} per cent. and 4} per cent. : 

The nee od serene — = 
first of 1878, ing steadily about equi-distar m 
two eonaaa inte. It stood at 20m 42pf for sight London 
on January 2, binkings to just above bullion point by the end of 
June, and thence rapidly rising until by the end of August it 
had reached of 20m 54pf. At this romt some 
e receded at once 


in in common with the other exchanges to b ot. 
After a reaction in November it approached again its 
highest rate during December, permitting some gold to leave, 
andiit now remains at 20m 52pf. The vanations been, at 


the widest, 9+10ths per cent., as: compared with 920ths- per 





ll i ti | 
accounts, its Government, on the other hand, having taken | The exchange upon Holland has remained at an exceptionally 
heavy amounts in payment of its silver sales, which transac- lo 
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, cent. in 1877. The course of the exchange in Germ»ny during 


the year has been marked by no exceptional circumstances, and | 
unprecedented amounts of | has been mainl 


from France, where, however, we had sent money here an 


influenced by the difference in the rate of 
there. In Germany stagnation of trade has | 


made us kept the discount comparatively low. It will be interesting to | 
some small remittances, and considerable amounts of Ruasian note how the new 


coin have reached us by way of Berlin and Paris. Germany the exchange between England and Germany. 


tive measures, if carried, will influence | 


| 


gh point. At times Holland has taken stocks from us, but | 
nly fittully, and when they were exceptionally low here. | 


| The issue of the new Dutch joan, which was subscribed for | 


abroad, to some extent depressed the rate of exchange for a | 
time, but, the Dutch repurchasing it largely, it soon rebounded, | 
falling again at the time of the separation of the Congress, when | 
the high price ot securities here caused Holland to part with | 
foreign stocks to us. The lowest point was i2fl 3c, and the 
highest is the present price of 12fl 16¢, or about bullion point—a | 
difference of a little over 1 per cent., as against 3 per cent. in| 
1877. The Dutch bank rate has only varied from 3 per cent. to 
4 per cent. 


The course of the Austrian exchange has shown some novel 
and interesting features. Influenced during the first half of 1878 
solely by political events, and in the second half by commercial and 
financial causes, the impetus given to the downward movement of 
the exchange by the extensive grain exports in the autumn was ar- 
rested by the contemporaneous large ieeadatien of silver. The 
rate for three months’ bills on London in Vienna on the 2nd of 
Jan., 1878, was 12fl, and the premium on silver coin 4 percent. It | 
improved to 11fl 78c by the end of January, but, the tranquillity | 
of the Austrian Empire being put in jeopardy by the snecess of 
the Russians in Turkey, it rapidly regained the original quota- 
tion at the time of the Russian approach to Constantinople. The | 
most marked depreciatory movement occurred shortly after the | 
conclusion of the Treaty of San Stefano, when the political out- | 
look was at its worst, and an outbreak of hostilities appeared im- 
minent. It reached its highest point on May 2, when it was 
quoted at 12f133e. From that date the improvement in the 
exchange followed the favourable development of polities, reach- | 
ing the lowest rate of the year, 11fl 44c—a difference of 8 per | 
cent. from the highest—on August 1, after the Congress had | 
concluded its labours. Silver coin was at that time scarcely 
above par, but the price of silver here had fallen to such an ex- 
tentthat, notwithstanding the disappearance of the premium in 
Austria, large amounts were sent over for coinage purposes for | 
private and, later on, for Government account, which silver was 
mostly taken from the superfluous stores of Germany. A large | 
quantity of it found its way into the newly-ann’‘xed Bosnian | 
provinces, where the Austrian notes appear to have met with as | 
unfavourable a reception as the Austrians themselves. The rate 
on London still remained low in consequence of the above-men- 
tioned autumn export of grain from Hungary. ; 


The return of the Austrian Bank shows a large ikcrease in the 
silver held, which would probably have been greatbr had it not 
been for the insufficient mint arrangements, which tnade the pro- | 
cess of coinage too slow to encourage private enterprise. The 
difficulties experienced in the occupation of the yew provinces 
and the great expenses which these entailed upon the Exchequer, 
coupled with the Ministerial crisis in October, profluced a slight 
reaction of the exchange to 11fl 80kr. It now stdnds at about 
11fl 70kr. Money has ruled throughout the year at 44 per cent., 
and the premium on silver coin has been non-existent since the 
beginning of August. 

The Italian exchange has differed at its widest about 3 per 
cent. as against 5 per cent. in 1877. The variations have been | 
chiefly due to the political situation in Europe, the domestic 
events affecting Italy itself having been of less influence owing 
to the more absorbing interest of Eastern affairs. 

Financial and political troubles, as well as failure to obtain 








foreign aid in the shape of loans, have left the exchange on 
Russia at a low figure, in spite of the military successes which 
alone caused the rate to improve to 26d per rouble, an improve- 
ment, from its lowest known point, of 18 per cent. It stood at 
the beginning of the year at 233d, and rapidly rose till it reached 
243d by the 25th of January, springing to 26d on the 29th of 
January. On the 22nd of March it stood at 254d, and as at that |}. 
time English interference appeared imminent, the exchange by 
the next post day had fallen to 244d, and on the 29th it was only 
quoted nominally at 214d, the lowest point ever known. At the | 
time of the Crimean war it was never below 25d. As prospects | 
looked better it gradually improved to 244d in June, and on July | 
9 it went up once more to 254d, as a result of the working of | 
Congress. From A it kept fairly steady till September 27 ; 
from that date gradually depreciating as Russian home finances | 
looked less and less ho and the circulation of notes and 
Treasury bills was increased. It now stands at 224d. 

The 60 days’ sight exchange on New York has varied between 
$4 79c and $4 87c, following very much the same course as in 
1877—about 1? per cent. puns. On the ist of January it 
stood at $4 824c, and declined during the month of Februsry to 
$4 8ic, and reached by the end of in uence chiefly 
of purchases of bonds from: us, its highest rate of $4 87c; ruling 
hight as usual during the summer months, until the payments for 
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‘the harvest drove it down to gold point in August and again in 





September ; American bonds being scarce here payment for the 
_ grain had to be made in gold to a larger extent than previously, 
‘our remittances in coupons and drawn bonds being less important 
‘than usual, dearness of money having induced holders of Ame- 
rican stocks to part with them to American buyers. ; 
_ The large drawings of Council drafts, the low price of silver, 
‘and the stagnation of trade, have depressed the Indian exchange 
from 1s 9id, at which it stood here on the 23rd of February, to 
ls 6{d, at which it stands at present—a depreciation of about 12 
per cent. for the year. There have been no special features to 
mark the course of this exchange beyond those financial and 
commercial difficulties consequent on the fall in silver which have 
been so fully and frequently discussed, and the solution of which 
is still pending. 
UNITED STATES. 
| The New York Chronicle reports, regarding United 
States :— 
| In taking a general view of the leading events of 1878 we find 
‘that the money market was easy throughout’; the prolonged 
discussions in Congress on the Silver Bill and other financial 
measures exerted a malign influence; the movement of the 
crops of 1877 and 1878 was very large, furnishing the basis for 
an increase in railroad earnings and a remarkable excess in 
foreign exports over imports; the number and amount of mer- 
cantile failures in the first eight months of the year were far in 
excess of 1877, and culminated with the repeal of the bankrupt 
law, which took effect on the 1st of September, 1878; sales of 
railroad and public lands in the first six monthsof the year were 
large beyond precedent ; yellow fever prevailed in the South with 
a virulence previously unknown, spreading into the leading cities 
and villages of Louisiana, Mississippi, and West Tennessee; a large 
decline in prices of many important articles of demestic produce 
was marked during 1878; depression and uneasiness occurred in 
England a ter the failure of the City ot Glasgow Bank on the 
2nd of October; the U. 8. Treasury sold for resumption pur- 
poses $50,000,000 of 44 per cent. bonds through a syndicate, 
and also sold through popular subscriptions about $130,000,000 
4 per cent. bonds for the redemption of five-twenties; the 
general elections in November were accepted as a practical 
defeat of the greenback and silver inflation element in politics ; 
gold declined to par in New York on the 17th of December, 
1878, after ruling at a premium since the early part of January, 
1862. 

Before the opening of the year 1878 influences had for some 
time been at work which were calculated to restore health to the 
shattered bueiness interests of the country. The presidential 
question had been settled for another four years, and quiet was 
restored throughout the land; the yield of cereals, cotton, and 
other raw products had been of so large a volume as to stimulate 

’ trade in many branches; the exports of domestic products were 
largely in excess of the imports of foreign goods, and specie 
shipments had accordingly declined; money had been abund- 
antly easy, and at the same time the elasticity in our currency 
laws had permitted a voluntary and healthy contraction in the 
outstanding volume of Government legal tender notes; gold 

was quoted on December 31st, 1877, at 1023. In a word, the 

country, on the Ist of January, 1878, was waiting for a single 
element in the commercial situation to make a stride towards 
the recovery of its prosperity. That element was merely the 
removal of uncertainty as to the future of the currency. The 
simp'e assurance that the laws then on the statute books should 
remain substantially unchanged; that matters should be let 
alone, and the steady progress already made towards specie 
payments should be permitted to go on uninterrupted, until gold 

payments for legal tender notes should become an accomplished 
fact on the date fixed by law—January Ist, 1879. 

Under these circumstadces, it was a misfortune that the great 
desideratum of the moment was withheld, and Congress, instead, 

was engaged for months in the agitation of bills for the repeal 
of the specie resumption act, the unlimited coinage of silver 
_ dollars as a legal tender, the discontinuance of the further retire- 
ment of greenbacks, and other matters of minor importance, but 
_ all of an unsettling character. It was not until summer that the 
uncertainty was finally terminated by the adjournment of 
_ Congress after passing the modified silver coinage law, directing 
the coinage of $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 silver dollars per month, 
and the law which stopped the further withdrawal of Govern- 
_ment notes. This reference to the action of Congress is given 
_ merely as a part of the year’s history, and without political bias 
or intent to impugn the good motives of members of the 
| National Legislature. To a careful observer of the course of 
| financial affairs during 1878 it is apparent that the cloud of un- 
certainty projected into the busine:s horizon by the transactions 
in Congress throughout the first half of the year formed the 

| most potent inflaence of that period. 

There was a large decline in the prices of many articles of 
domestic produce, and cotton, corn, wheat, pork, wool and iron, 
| fell off to abnormally low prices. The export movement in all 
of these was heavy, but not sufficient to clear off the surplus left 
_by two successive years of abundant yield. The full influence 

telt and to be felt han the immense out-turn of domestic pro- 
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ducts in the two years 1877 and 1878 had not been fully realised. 
The results of agriculture, including live stock and provisions, 
and of mining, including the precious metals, as well as coal and 
petroleum, were of so large a volume as to force down prices; 
and in some instances to the lowest point reached in many years. 
This furnished cheap food, clothing, fuel and lights to the work- 
ing man, while the producer, carrier, and commission merchant 
should have reaped a fair profit from the greater quantity of 
produce handled, although at the lowest prices. 

The number and amount of mercantile failures in the first 
eight months of 1878 was much in excess of the same period of 

revious years. This nominal increase was undoubtedly owing 
in part to the fact that the repeal of the bankrupt law took effect 
on the 1st of September, and many parties went into insolvency 
shortly prior to that date in order to avail themselves of the pro- 
visions of the law. The mercantile embarrassments were also in- 
creased by the uncertainty in regard to financial affairs, caused 
by the action of Congress above alluded to, which put a check 
upon healthy activity in the markets. The changes proposed in 
the tariff and kept under discussion for months were also the 
= cause of the failure of some houses and of serious losses to 
others. 

The foreign trade movement of the United States presented an 
excess in the exports over imports which was far beyond the 
anticipations of the most sanguine. For the ten months ending 
with October 31 the excess of exports over imports, taking mer- 
chandise and specie together, was $234,653,751, against an ex- 
cess of $97,191,438 in the same period of 1877. This large 
balance enabled the country to take back from abroad some 
$100,000,000 or more, of its Government bonds, and assisted the 
Treasury department in accumulating the gold required for the 
nee of specie payments. 

A feature of 1878 worthy of some attention was the large 
quantity of Government and railroad lands sold in the first six 
months. A great proportion of these lands were sold to actual 
settlers, and the sales are unquestionably stimulated by the pre- 
valent depression in mercantile business in cities, and by the un- 
usually large profits which had been derived from farming opera- 
tions in 1877, when the large crops, cheap transportation, and good 
prices received. in consequence of the war in Europe, enabled 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits to show larger net profits 
than they had obtained in many years. 

The yellow fever ragedin the South in August, September, 
and the first half of October to an extent which went far beyond 
anything in previous experiences of that malignant epidemic. 
The principal cities and villages of Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
West Tennessee were subject to its ravages, and the loss of life 
and pecuniary damage by the check put upon business were 
immense. 


The last quarter of 1878 showed a decided improvement in the 
tone prevalent in commercial and financial circles. Mercantile 
failures decreased very much after September 1; the yellow 
fever was checked by the middle of October; the fall movement 
of crops was very heavy ; the elections early in November were 
accepted as a practical defeat of the paper money and silver in- 
flation element in politics, embracing the ‘“‘ National Greenback 
Labour” party ; and finally there was a confident assurance that 
specie payments would be resumed on the 1st January, 1879, 
which resulted in a Comppennnes of the premium on gold on the 
17th of December, 1878, when gold and United States legal 
tender notes were quoted at par. 


The following summary shows the condition of the New York 
Clearing-house banks, the premium on gold, rate of foreign ex- 
change, and prices of leading securities on or about the Ist 
January in each year, from 1876 to 1879 inclusive :—- 


Statistical SUMMARY on or about 1 Jan, 1876 to 1879. 








Details. | 1879, | 1878. | 1877. | 1876. 
New York City Banks :— | min. In. 3 | 
Loans and discounts.............0:.00s000 235 F "239 ° mans : me 
BPOCES  ....cevercvecrereressescererereeresesconss 20 22 33 20 
CHEORIREIOR, ...csescsvcercescosccecssccesevssnes 19 19 15 18 
RN i 197 | 212 204 
ES 4 35 | Bt 39 
Surplus reserve (over 25 per cent.) ...| 10 7 14 9 
Money, Gold Exchange :— | 
FEE SOBIRG 500. .nccsvcecnrnesvevonccsognenatecenes 47 7-tp.d,| 67 5-6 
a STREET SE 44-5 5-6) | 53-6 63-74 
Jerse arenes 100 does | 107 li 
Silver in London, per 02.................+. 493d 56a 
Prime sterling bills, 60 days ............ ‘4 82-4 82} 4 82-4 8245 83}-4 844 843-4 85 
"eee ete | 
‘ Ms, "67, COUPON ...,.....000ss0ee0e0s 102} 105 Se il 
Qi GUI c.soSon bon iccscccsdencndcon costes 1194 st | iat it 
GPR COND. oss dvinccastntschsevcesoctcenesie’ 1083 107 th 118 
Cs MINED...» sccoscanceceonedddenpedens 104} 103. | 108 _ 
ae 993 101 _ ~— 
Railroad Stocks :— | | 
New York Central and Hudson ...... ll 1 1 105 
BORED © cdcisudatdelphosineph ote nsdoodge cel at 
Lake Superior and Michigan South... 69 61 bt 
Michigan Ocntral ae specie Bt 62 | ot 
cago, Rock Is and Pacific ... 1 1 
— en E> a tai 7 
hicago and North-West Company... 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St Paul Co. 3 sat 20 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 43 51 
Central of New Jersey..........s000000s: 334 13} 37 I 
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CITY BANK MOVEMENTS. 

The continued taxation of the banks, both local and national, 
and the decreasing profits made in banking business, induced 
many of the larger institutions to reduce their capital, and the re- 
ductions in New York city alone amounted about to $5,000,000 in 
1878. At the opening of the year the New York city Clearing- 
house Association had fifty-seven banks, with $67,935,000 of capi- 
tal, and at the close fifty-eight banks, with $62,707,900 of 
capital, the Chase National, with a capital of $300,000, having 
commenced business during the year. As showing the condition 
of the New York Clearing-house banks at or about the com- 
mencement of each quarter, and, at the close of 1878, the follow- 
ing summary is furnished of their statements nearest to the dates 
named (in million dollars) :— 


Loan and Dis. Specie, Circulation. Net Dep. Lgl. Tend. 


1878. $ $ $ $ 3 
TANUATY....0.ccccersercereseee .  Beerrare Sree Se ssensheeg BOE ixarvenes 35 
BOE ivi scctkesedc.divcsabedenne er TE; Stadoorbs Ws cesgesnuis ae 29 
SEE a catane vvivennnsshtsatens sa TIE ccspsbene EE anuedinne TR eee TP sacnsesns 47 
SION cevorasceestasncascseoss BD voces cece MP voetbanee a oe Se covavecee 45 
1 January, 1879 ........... re en | see OR saiaieos tu 


THE MONEY MARKET. 

The course of the money market after the first week in 
January was one of almost uninterrupted ease. Just at the 
opening of the year there was the usual sharp turn in money 
owing to local causes incident to the Jarge disbursements made 
here at that time, and about the lst of April there was an 
advance in money for a day or two, but with these exceptions 
the rate for money was continuously low until the first week in 
October. At that time a slight flurry took place, and rates 
were forced up to 7 per cent. by the withdrawal of gold from 
the market, but the ere manipulation was suddenly 
stopped by an order from the Secretary of the Treasury 
directing the disbursement of gold for called bonds, on presenta- 
tion, instead of waiting till the calls matured. In the last 
eet of the year money was notably easy, and such low rates in 

ovember and December had probably never been known in this 
market. It was the policy of the Government throughout the 
year to keep money heninet and stimulate subscriptions to the 
4 per cent. aa and the heavy balances left on deposit with 
banks probably had much to do with the exceedingly easy con- 
dition of the market. 


GOLD. 

There was very little interest in the gold market, and the 

premium at no time rose above 1023, which was the opening 
rice of 1878. The Silver Bill was so greatly modified before it 
me a law, that its final on February 28th, over the 
President’s veto had but slight effect on the gold premium, as 
it was plainly seen that the coinage of only $2,000,000 silver 
dollars per month could not for a long time result in any serious 
inflation. The price of gold declined ow until on the 17th 
of December the premium vanished, and gold and greenbacks 

were exchanged at par. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Foreign exchange ruled at moderate prices during the greater 
part of 1878, and only once or twice did the rates for demand 
sterling reach the point which enabled bankers to ship specie at 
a profit. The demand for bills for ordinary mercantile remit- 
tances was far below the supply made by the heavy shipments of 
produce, and except for the large amount taken by the importers 
of United States bonds the market would have had no support 
to maintain prices anywhere near their usual average. The 
amount of Government bonds and other securities brought home 
from foreign countries during the year cannot be precisely 
tech uk common estimates place it in the neighbourhood 
of $100,000,000. The return movement was heaviest in the 
early months of the year, while the Silver Bill was under dis- 
cussion in Congress. 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 

In the early part of 1878 there was some depression in the 
market for Governments, owing to the discussion in Congress on 
the Silver Bill, and the unfavourable tone exhibited in regard to 
keeping faith with Government creditors. Bonds came home 

{freely from abroad, and were readily absorbed here without 
creating any such decline in prices as might have been antici- 
pated. At this time the sale of new 4 per cent. bonds had 
virtually ceased, but shortly after the silver law had passed in 
its greatly modified shape, there was @ decided improvement, 
and in Apri Sherman made an Sys ys with a 
syndicate of bankers for the sale . 190,000, - 44 per ont. 
bonds for resumption purposes, and this ; ment was speedily 
carried out and the bends sold, and the proceeds turned into 
the Treasury. Secretary Sherman then invited subscriptions to 
the 4 per cent. loan directly with the Treasury, and from the 
early part of July subscriptions were made very freely, enabling 
as Vasatans to call in five-twenty bonds to the amount of 
about $120,000,000, the last call, the 18th of December, 
covering the last of the issue of 1865 bonds. 


STATE AND CITY BONDS. | 
There was comparatively little interest shown in State and 
city bonds, as there were few new devel nts to affect the 


markets. In Tennessee there was entire indifference as to any 





adjustment of the State debt, and the most liberal propositions 
from bondholders met with no encouragement. The Virginia 
bondholders in London made a proposition in November for an 
overeres of the State debt by the issue of 34 and 4 per cent. 
gold bonds, but no definite conclusion has been reached at the 
close of the year. | 

In regard to city debts, there were very few new bonds 
issued except for the redemption of other “toute falling due, | 
and the best classes of city bonds ruled very high in the| 
market. The most notable transaction of the year was the sub- 
scription by Messrs Drexel, Morgan, and Co., and their asso- 
ciates, for the New York city 5 per cent. gold loan of $6,900,000 
at the price of 105-28. 


RAILROAD AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. | 
In the market for railroad and miscellaneous stocks aad bonds 
the record of the year 1878 § mac a striking contrast to that | 
of its predecessor, 1877. The second quarter of 1877, from | 
April to June inclusive, witnessed the culmination of the long’ 
depression in railroad securities which set in after the crisis of | 
1873. The comparatively small crops of 1876 furnished a light | 
business to the railroads in the first six months of 1877, and a} 
decrease in earnings from this cause and from the loss of pas-| 
senger traffic, as compared with the centennial year 1876, made. 
them show a large decline in earnings. But with J uly, 1877, a) 
recovery in railroad securities set in, which was maintained with | 
only temporary interruptions during the balance of that year and | 
throughout 1878. There were no such general speculative move- | 
ments in 1878 as those which occurred in 1877, and the sharp | 
fluctuations which were noted in prices took place more in respect | 
to particular stocks or groups of the same class of stocks than in | 
quick bear or bull movements of the whole market. In the latter | 
part of 1878, however, there was ageneral tone of strength through- | 
out the whole market, and the year closed with very strong prices. | 
In the early months of 1878 there was much dulness in stocks, | 
and prices were comparatively low. During the second quarter | 
there was much more animation, and prices made a considerable | 
advance up to and including the, month of July, when high | 
figures were reached. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION IN 1578. 
The Railroad Gasette gives its usual annual statement cf rail- 
sone construction (United States) which supplies the fol- 
owing :— 
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The distribution of the new construction among the several 
States and territories and groups thereof is given thus :— 























States—Groups. | 1872. | 1873. | 1874 | 1875. 1876. | 1877. | 1878, 

| miles. | miles | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles, 

New England(a) .... 198 | 282 | 129 | 114 50 | 119 41 

Middle (>) | 4010 | 5461 | 387 | 497 | 259 | 352 | S83 

8. Atlantic States(c) ‘244 | 261 | 144 32 | 14 | 92 | lll 

Gulf Btates(d)........., 580 | 394 | 138 34 | 398 | 195 | 167 

South Interior ( | 585 | 466 49 so | i197 | 70] 38 

North Interior 1210 | 452 | 400 | 166} 393 | 3 | 273 

| 

North-West (9) ......| 3,086 | 1,130 | 509 | 357 | 550 | 678 | 1,285 

Far West Interior(h) 180 | ‘224 | 122 | 202 | 154 | 148 | ‘327 

Pacific States(i)......, 317 | 135 | 147 | 180 | 345 | 288 | 122 
a See ee | 7,840 | 3,983 | 2,085 | 1561 | 2460 | 228 





(a.) New England includes Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

(b.) The Middle States include New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia. 

(<. — South Atlantic States include Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, | 
an rgia. 

+ (d.) The Gulf States include Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, aad 
exas. i 
(¢.) In the South Interior are included Indian territory, Arkansas, Tennessee, | 
en’ , and West Virginia. 

( f} Pa eee ee Ohio, a and ea 

(g. @ North-West udes Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, 

Kansas, Neb and Dakota. 

(h.) The Far West Interior covers the district between Texas and the North- 

West, and the Pacific States. 
(i.) The Pacific States are California, Oregon, and Washington Territory. 


The Financier, of 29th Nov., has the following regarding 
the resumption of specie payments in the United States :— 


On the 12th Nov., 1878, the Clearing-house banks of New 
York city agreed upon important action in contemplation of the | 
resumption of specie payments on the Ist of January, 1879, by 
the National Treasury, a committee of that body having pre- 
viously conferred with the Secretary of the Treasury upon their 
ponent measures. The main purpose of the banks appears to | 

ve been to obliterate, as far as possible, all distinctions be- 
tween the functions of gold and United States notes, hoping 
thereby to prevent any special demand for gold and to protect 
the Treasury against a needless drain upon its reserves. With 
this object in view, the banks determined to discontinue, from 
the date of resumption, the receiving of gold coin upon special 
deposit, thereby making all cheques payable in gold or United 
States notes at the discretion of the , and abrogating the 
right to draw cheques payable specifically in coin. With the 
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same general view, it has been agreed with the Treasury that, 
| after fre ist January, 1879, the use of gold certificates, hitherto 
‘issued by the Treasury against private deposits of gold, shall be 
| discontinued ; thereby compelling owners of gold to become its 
| custodians and discouraging the hoarding of it. At the Clear- 
ing-house, balances will be payable either in gold or United 
| States notes, at the discretion of the payer. In respect to the 
‘standard silver dollar, the banks determined to receive it only 
on special deposit, the depositor contracting that his cheques 
[shall be payable in kind; and payments of balances in silver at 
| ‘the Clearing-house are restricted to amounts not exceeding ten 
'doliars. Thus, the silver legal tender will not be recognised as 
bankable money. In order, however, that the banks may escape 
| the legal obligation to accept the standard silver dollar in pay- 
‘ment, it will be necessary for them to avoid all obligations 
| which are not made specifically payable in gold or United States 
| notes, a form of contract which is not only recognised by existing 
Jaw, but which also would probably be declared a constitutional 
right of the citizen above and beyond all legislation. If, therefore, 
the banks should prove able to sustain the very important stand 
‘they have taken against the use of silver it will necessitate that 
: larger contracts of business, such as come within the cog- 








nisance of the banks, be made payable specifically in gold or 
legal tender paper. This particular action, however, must be 
regarded as in some measure experimental. It is calculated to 
panes very decided opposition from the large Congressional 
majority that enacted the Silver Bill; it may revive the waning 
usiasm in large sections of the country in favour of the 
+ ome dollar; it may be found to depend in some measure upon 
the willingness of the clearing-houses of other cities to co-ope- 
rate in this policy; and it may induce warm opposition from the 
| West, indeed, is already doing so. This, however, is not an im- 
| smedintely practical question, for only the most nominal amount 
‘of the new dollars have got into circulation, and they come out 
‘'so slowly that the silver circulation cannot possibly affect re- 
sumption in its earlier and crucial stages. 

Besides these measures designed to promote public confidence 
in resumption by the Treasury, an arrangement has been made 
Pao the Government an the banks, by virtue of which all 
cheques upon the banks held by the Treasury, and all drafts 
upon the Treasury held by the banks, shall be settled through the 
Clearing-house, which will not only be a great convenience to 
both parties, but will obviate the daily handling of large amounts 

| of money. In these arrangements with the Treasury the banks 
agree to accept payment of all drafts upon the Government in 
United States notes, which is an important expression of their 
disposition not to press the Treasury for coin. 
As a means of c ecking the cepreciation of silver, the banks 
' have informally suggested to the Secretary of the Treasury shat 
lhe shail withdraw the United States notes of the denomination 
|of one and two dollars, which, together with the abolition of 
‘bank notes of like amounts required by law after resumption, 
| would make room for nearly 60,000,000 dols. of silver i in the 
active retail circulation~nearly equal to two years’ coinage of 
| the silver dollar. It seems probable that this suggestion may 
receive serious connsideration. 

The action of the banks has, upon the whole, had an assuring 
effect upon business. The gold premium has almost entirely 
disappear ed. The price asked is 100}, which, allowing for com- 
mission, leaves the seller only the equivalent of his coin in 
United States notes. To-day Ps is generally bid, and it seems 
probable that shortly gold will be exchanged “ even” for cur- 
rency. 

| The following excellent report on failures in the United 

States in 1878 and preceding years, is important. It must 
be remembered that Congress put an end to the Bank- 
ruptey Law, as from Ist September, 1878. The scandals 
of its ‘administration had become unbearable :-— 

From the annual circular of the Mercantile Agency of R. G. 

z and Co. we learn that the total number of failures in the 





United States for 1878 were 10,478, with liabilities amounting 
to $234,000,000. This shows an increase over 1877 of 1,571 in 
number, and $40,000,000 in amount. The gradual growth of 
these casualties is shown in the following aehemnail for the 
seyen years since 1872, with the average liabilities for each 


| Year. Failures. Total Liabl. Av. Liabl. 
PENI, Wncdharcendncnpene No. 10,478 ... 234, min § 22,569 mln. $ 
Tilt: epcminnanesoesnn - 7 iia — - + 
TEE. diathsweeeennssoges » Cee inc Bet te oo ee) 
“EW .. apvacecpanccscaces = ee wees © . S97 . 
kd len , > 4. eee 
GUE ‘aumcdestercotgnens . oe we -- 44,086  ,, 
» 29,750 eis. 





| SUD. . ciskpuhnaoetegssee. vy 4.089 i 


~ The failures are a also given a quarters for the last four 
years, those for 1877 and 1878 being as follows :— 











= 1878 -> = 1877 

| Quarters. Failures. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. 
Ist Quarter......No, 3,555 .. a i mln $ ......No. 2,869 ... 54, min. § 
Pe 2,470 . ee mainte: De LOCC oo Gh ws 

On 3. ek maaan —- . - yee 60, ha eee ao OU ace oe 

4th fs anne ae 1,800 oo 37, » owen gy 2,007 ... 48, 


i ————— 
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The agency states Se Rar) he aqaney cakes Wak © Wy Wil Gall We Ra ere “it is very easy to account for the 
increase of 1,571 failures among 700,000 business men within a 

ear in which the circumstances have been peculiarly influential 
in encouraging easualties of this character.” These circaum- 
stances are stated as five in number, as follows :—1878 is the 
fifth year of a depression unparalleled i in extent, character, and 
duration; the weather for the first quarter of the year was 
unseasonable, and thus most unfavourable for sales and collee- 
tions; the discussions in and out of Congress as to — 
matters and the tariff; impaired confidence for the time bei 
the notable decline in the value of staples the world over ; 
existence of the epidemic in the South; and, finally, more 
influential than all others, was the abolition of the Suen 
Law and the long delay permitted to elapse before its repeal. } 
The circular then proceeds :— 


“In view, therefore, of the peculiarities of 1878, it is sub- 
mitted that an increase of failures to the extent of only 1,571 in 
number, and 40 millions in liabilities, is even much less than | 
might have been anticipated. It is significant that out of the 
six leading circumstances above enumerated as contributing to 
failures during 1878, five no longer exist. In the room of ‘these | 
disturbing elements other favourable conditions are present. 

These favourable conditions are as follows :— 

“ First,—The fact that without a ripple of disturbance in the 
vast commercial transactions of the time a gold standard has 
been reached, and specie payments onee more resumed, is a 
circumstance of the utmost importance. If we have bid good- by 
to all the uneertainty in values, all the evils of experimental 
legislation in finance, and all anxiety and apprehension as to the 
financial policy of the country—which the suspension of specie 
payments entailed—it is surely ground for the sincerest gratitude. 

** Second,—Another most important indication of the possible 
a of better times is the continued prosperity of the vast 

who till the soil, and of those dependent upon them. A 
balance of trade implying cash receipts over disbursements of 
nearly a million dollars for every working day in the year is an 
achievement of vast consequence to numerous vital interests of 
the country. It is true that prices for agricultural products 
have reached a point so low as to make the profit of the pro- 
ducer very small; but the disadvantage to the farmer is the 
gain of an equally large class of operatives and labourers, to 
whom cheap food is the greatest of boons. It is doubted if in 
the history of the present generation the first cost of the neces- 
saries of life was ever less than at the present moment. When 
it is considered that out of the 45 millions of our population the 
life-struggle of at least 30 millions is for food whe lothing, the 
reduction of the cost of living which the year has witnessed is 
most important, and significant of future results. Comparing 
the condition of this class in this country at the present moment 
with the same class in Great Britain or any other European 
country, the contrast is startling; for wages have not been 
reduced nearly in the same proportion that the cost of food has 
lessened; while the number unemployed is considerably less 
than at December, 1877, 

“‘ Third,—The changing character of the industries of a large 
number of the people is one of the most hopeful signs of 1878, 
and is nowhere so visible as in the increase in the amount of 
land taken up for actual settlement. As an instance, the sales of 
land by the National Government for the year ending June 30, 
1877, were 3,338,000 acres, while for the year ante the same 
date in 1878 the figures were 7,562,000 acres. ae various 
State Land Agencies and Railroad Land Giices oe equal pro- 
portionate increase is noted, especially as compared with 1873. 
Such States as Texas, Minnesota, Colorado, and, indeed, all the 
fertile regions, bave had large additions to their populations 
during the year. It must be borne in mind that this increase in 
the ene population is not in consequence - of immigration 
from abroad, which, though increasing, still continues at a mini- 
mum; but that the new settlers are largely made up of those 
whose pursuits in the older States have failed them owing to 
the depression. How significant this change is for the future of 
the country the reader can judge for himself. Estimating the 
new lands settled in 1878 at 20,000,000 of acres, it is safe to 
assume that not less than 100,000 families, equal to half a mil- 
lion souls, have changed their locations, and to a large extent 
their pursuits, within 1878. This number, though forming but 
a small proportion of the entire population, is sufficient to indi- 
cate a marked change, which, continuing fora number of years, 
will bear most significant fruit. 

“ Fourth,—The prediction has been fulfilled that no marked 
prosperity was possible until values touched a level lower than 
the gold standard in normal times. This level has been reached, 
and the great decline in the prices of all staple products is not 
more remarkable than the universality of the reduction. The 
impediment of false values to better times is therefore removed ; 
and if, as Professor Jevons says, ‘the best time to begin a new 
business of any kind is when trade is depressed and when wages 
and interest are low,’ surely that time has been attained in this 
country. Things have reached this point, that capital long idle 
or ey invested at rates of interest never so unremunera- 


i is likely to be tempted into channels at once safe and profit- 
able.” 
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(A) WHOLESALE PRICES or COMMODITIES IN LONDON ann MANCHESTER—AVERAGE or SIX 
YEARS;,, 1845-50 ;—-SELECTED DATES, 1865-77 ;—anp MONTHLY, 1878. 






(IL.) WHEAT na AND WALES) and BUTCHERS’ 
EAT (SmrrseFreLp Maret). 





(L) COLONIAL ayp TROPICAL PRODUCE (FOOD). 
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52 
50 
1873—1 Jan. 26 30 | 23 27 || 40 42 e Ai 6} 11 2 8 64 ' 66 68 || 54 
}1875—1 Jan. 24 27 21/6 24/6] 44 46/10 12] 6 1/5 62 66 | 54/58 62 || 60 66 
1 July 22 25/620 23if » wih win » 66 68 56 | 72. 78) » 64 
1876—1 Jan. 21/6 24 19 22 ” ” 9} ” ” ” ” 60 64 > 66 3° 74 ; 56 60 
1 July 20/6 25/6 18 21/61 38 40| 8 11| 5 1/6 43| ,, 68 58|,, 76/148 ., 
1877—1 Jan. 31 36 (27/6 32 ” ” ” 14 ” 1/2 52 52 60 48 60 70 rT) 56 68 
1 July 30 34/626/6 30 || 33 36 9|, V 56 | 60 66 || 52 60| 64 80] 52 60 
} 
1878—1 Jan. 89.|| 26 301,18 24 || 32 35 Je 54 | 56 60] 48 56/64 72) 48 & 
1 Feb| 78 86||25 31 \19/6 23/1 — |, 13/7 ° s2|,, 6244 »|60 52 56 
1 Mar. 84 | 24 30/ ,, 24 -_ 8h» |» » » | » » || 52 60/64 76) ,, 60 
1 April 74 82 ”» ” ”» ” — ” ” ” ” 56 | 58 ” ” 64 66 70 ” ” 
1 May 74 86 ” ” ” ” —_— ” ” ” ” o+ » 64 4 ,, 68 80 i ” 93 
: 1 June! 75 88] » » |» » | = 82|, » |» 56 | 62° 68 | 52 60; , wil » 56 
1 July 72 87 ” ”» 20 » | 28 30 ” 15 ” ” it 40 ” 56 64 | ” ” 64 72 | 52 60 
1 Aug. 72 87 ” ” ” oo | - 84 145 ” ” 44 10 | 44 52) 58° ,, “” , 6 ,, ” ” 
Sept! 73 9], » |» Bl — [wo sla » 448 56], 62|\52 64) 66 ., | 54 ,, 
1 Oct. 70 90 ” ” 19 ” a 7} 13 ” ” 40 4 ” ” ” 60 ” 62 64 66 | 50 54 
t 1 Nov. 67 88 25 ” »” ” 7} » ” ” _ ”» §2 5a » | 48 568 ” 72 52 56 
5 ee ee oe, Le. ee. ef 4 10 att». Bet eo ene eet nm oo 48 60 
1879—1 Jan 59 82 24 ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” 39 7 } 42 48 52 56 48 56 58 64 42 43 
(IIL) RAW MATERIALS or MANUFACTURE. 
| 4 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
Darss. Corton. Woot—Sueer’s. Dress. Orns. 
Surat. 7. ee Indigo. |\seal, Pale| Olive, | Pal 
1 - . , . * ° 
Lambs. | Lambe. | Locks. Jaen: | Meat “| Gallipett. | | 
i sieqhenumniiglibapianiigmamnniinibcidiiveanddiioaaannnal ee onteeliand A Reaneenitemcenmaeal 
~ Ib. a = pe S a * p= on r = gs, per > ve per on 
1845-50 5} 12@22 _ 7@12 || 87@93 Sl} At 32 
1865—1 edi 20 18 27 | 15@22/| 15 17} 72 75 48@49 | 56@57 | 33@36 
Dholl. fair. 
1866—1 Jan. 17} 15 24 ” 20 | ” ’ 90 504 é 56% 44 
1867—1 Jan. 123 16 28| , 22;}14 18} 70 80 4b 62 43 
1869—1 Jan.| 8} 16 23/10 16) 3 9|| 9% 36 59 | 4i 
1871—1 Jan. 63 ll 2; 8 1681 . 8 80 35 48 | 39 
1875—1 Jan.| 6 17 32/16 24/11 18 || 1398/9 354 | — | 3 
1 Jul 6 16 30; 14 22/10 16 132/6 36 —_— 344 
1876—1 Jan. 53 15 29] » | » oo» || 1389/6 344 — | 393 
1 Jul 5s 13 25; 12 18; 6 10) 131/3 34 45 363 
1877—1 Jan| 53 17 31/16 24/12 18 || 1139/9 34 48} | 40 
1 July) — 14 28/14 28; 9 17} 117/6 344 484 | 394 
1s78—1 Jam; 5} 14 2/13 20|, 14] 1123/6 344 | 49% 1 40} 
l Feb. ” ” » ” ” ” ” ” 333 50 | 404 
1 Mar. 5 ” » ” ” > 8 ” 384 504 | ” 
1 Ap 4t ” ” ” ” ” ” ” 33} ” ” 
1 May 43 ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” 50 394 
1 J une 5 ” »” ” »” ” 17 101/ 3 33 49 39 
is 5s ” ” ” ” » 14 107/6 ” ” 37% 
1 Aug. 5+ ” ”» ” ” ” ” ” 314 37¢ 
1 Sept. ” ” ” ” ” ” 17 ” ” ” | 31} 494 37 4 
1 Oct) 5 » 26) » ww» | » 14) 106 » » | 31 | 48h | 
1 Nov. 4} ” ” ” ” ” ” 102/6 5/7 ” } 294 47% | 37 
1 Dee. ” » 2 » 8 ” ” 112/6 ” ” 29 46 : 36% 
1879—1 Jan. 4 ” ” ” ” ” 13 ” ” » | 284 9” 364 
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(A) WHOLESALE PRICES or COMMODITIES 1x LONDON anv MANCHESTER—Continued. 













































(III.) RAW MATERIALS.—Continued. (IV). METALS. 
27 28 os | ss 35 36 37 38 
Dares, —— Tatow. ‘conem, | Tro: Leap. STEEL. Tin. 
L catmenisperenesined Ss ee 
| British 





j 
| Dantzic and iiicehene 


Canadian | British | Swedish. 7 Swedish 
Memel. Yellow Pine.|) 1st Y.C. Bars. 


in Kegs. pe Sane ana 


} | 
ee ere ree mre oo ee ee ee 
| a —_ cd =e, | per . ‘ -. | . a _ | per 7 per 7 per 7 per i ee pee 
1845-50 71 @ 8] | 65 @ 7 | S 11% 173 154 854} 
1865—1 Jan. 60 85|60 75 | 113 20 11% 99 
1866—1 Jan. 50 75 » 80 7@8 se 214 143 104 
ee wel. 1! oe &. 10} 20 15} 85 
1869—1 Jan. 40 80 | 70 a 6} 10 19 15 111 
1871—1 Jan. 50 100/80 100 18 14 135 


7 ” 
1873—1 Jan, , 120/85 105 | 10} 17} 213 18} | 146 


| 





1875—1 Jan. » 90 110 130 93 17% 24 213 101 
1 July| ,, 80| » 120} 8} | 16) 22 20 91 
j } 

1876—1 Jan.) 45 85 | 9» 130 7k 22% ” 85 
1 July! ,, » | » » | 73 21% 18 804 
11877—1 Jan. 50 110 100 110 | 22 16 81 
1 July! ” 9» «| 120 203 ” 74 
1878—1 Sen! - or i Ee: 19} 15 724 
1 Feb. 39 ”> | >” ”» 18% >” 69 

1 Mar. ”> > »”» >» 18% ” ”» 

SO ews Lode cco 17% | 14 684 

1 May) ,, » 80 110 17% »” 68 
1 June! ,, ole ~ 16§ s 67 
1 uly 40 90/, 100 17% ~ 663 

1 Aug.| ” o in ”» 16% —s 66 
1 Sept.| ” ” | ” ” 16% — 645 
1 Oct. ” ” ” » 15% — 614 

1 Nov. ” ” | ” ” 15% — ” 

1 Dec. ” ” | 29 ” 144 — — 


1879—1 Jan. 654 





(V.) MANCHESTER MARKETS. 








| (VI.) BANK RETURNS AND RATE OF INTEREST. 
Fe a ee et gee 
| 






























39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 
RESERVE OF Bank OF 
Dares. Raw Corto. Yarn. Corton CLoTHs. Bank Nore Crrcuation. Rate or INTEREST. ENGLAND. 
Mule, N 26 in, 68. ghrtnge 4 | Count Bank of Banking 
Upland | Upland | Pernam- 40, Pair,” _ in. 6B ed, Bank of Reale Total. i oleat Lombard Total Depart- 
Middling. air. buco Fair. 2nd England.| Great Discount | _ street. Bullion. ment. 
Quality. ||4 ibe 2 ozs. sie Id on 12 oz.) Britain. Rate. 
Tb, Ib. Ib. Ming, Mi Ins. . 3 ‘i Mins. 
re a re d s @ s d d £ - ” aa _“ £ 
1845-50, 5} 5} 8} 93 4 7%| 810 20.4 10.3 30.7 33 3} 8.5 
1865—1 Jan.| 26} 27} 27 314 111 9 | 22 3 21.0 10.0 31.0 5} 5i 8.0 
: 1866—1 Jan.) 204 22 22 30 » 6 118 6 22.2 i. 32.2 s 7k 5.9 
| 1867—1 Jan| 153 | 16 | 153 21 8 3115 9 | 23.7 9.6 | 33.3 3} |28@ 2 11.1 
| 1869—1 Jan.) 11 11} 11} 144 5 10} | 11 9 23.9 9.9 33.8 3 2h 9.9 
: 1871—1 Jan! 8 8} 8} 13} » 3 |10 7 || 23.8 10.2 34.0 2} |2 @2} 14.6 
| 1873—1 Jan 10 10} 103 15 ~ 21 229 | 105 | 364 ||5 @ 43] 5 13.4 
, 1875—1 Jan, 73 . 7% 11g || » 13/10 6 269 | 111 | 380 ||5 3/5 @ 28] 221 | 105 
1 July 73 — ” 113 » » ”» » 28.9 10.6 39.5 3h 23 2 23 26.8 13.2 
| 1876—1 Jan 7 — 8} 12 » --le = 28.4 11.4 398 |4 6561/4 al 21.2 8.1 
1 July 63 — GR ll 43/18 9 28.7 10.7 39.4 2 |18 #4) 301 16.7 
1877—1 Jan. 63 _— 63 11} 5 44/ 910} || 28.9 11.1 40.0 ‘ 23 28.2 14.5 
i July 63 — 63 oF » @ liga 29.0 10.5 39.5 || 3 @2|2}@2%) 27.0 13.2 
is78—1 Jan. 6% = 103 | 461], 1 275 11.0 | 385 ||5 4! 3 24.4 12.0 
: 1 Feb. 6 — 6h 10 > 9» ”» » >: 10.3 37.8 4 2 14; @2 25.0 12.8 
1 Mar. 6% — 6% ”» ” 10} 27.2 10.0 37.2 ” ” 2 23 | 24.4 12.5 
lApril 5{ _ 6x5 of " » 2% 282 10.1 383 |2 38/2) 3 || 23.6 10.7 
1 May, - 6 310:| » 6 || 235 | 104 | 389 |, ,|, . | 228 9.7 
1June 64 —_ 63 a $464 = 27.7 11.0 38.7 ||3 23:14 23) 23.2 10.8 
] July 6} ” ” ” 4} ” 10} 28.8 10.0 38.8 2} 3/13 3h 22.6 9.1 
lAug| 6% — 10} » 7%) 9 14] 28.5 10.1 $86 || 3 344 43] 218 8.6 
1Sept., 6% t 10 »iSla= 27.6 9.6 372 || 38) 514k 5 | 22.6 10.3 
1 Oct| 6) 4 94 ~ eres 28.3 10.5 a. ‘ 23.8 10.8 
1Nov} 5 | — | 6 % | » - | » 8 | 302 | 113 | 396 15 6/5 Sal 255 | 106 
1 Dec! 58 —- | 6 9 310:| . - || 296 | 108 | 410 |l6é 5\4 65) ! 26.4 | 12.0 
1879—1 Jan.' 58 -— | 8} » » | » = 33.0 10.3 483 ||, »| 4 || 28.1 10.3 


*,* The mark ,, signifies that the quotations remain unchanged, and the mark — that no quotation can be given. 
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(B) WHOLESALE PRICES, 1845-78 —PROPORTIONATE RESULTS, 


Deduced from the preceding Table (A) on the basis of representing by the Number 100 the Average Prices of the 
Six Years 1845-50. 





























! 
1 SS a 6 8 14 15 16-17 | 18-21 23 24-26 
Dares. Flax and | Sheep’s 
Coffee. Sugar. Tea. Tobacco. | Wheat. | Cotton. (Silk, Raw. Hemp. Wool. | Indigo. Oils | 
re le | RN | eee 
1845 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 
1857—1 July.........cc00es 151 123 | 162 210 118 95 204 | 121 146 121 | 141 
BE Fits 3s ovcacesensss 114 83 140 195 90 73 156 113 105 163 | 121 
RIDE de painseocunaaani 179 72 | 141 222 89 383 200 140 144 126 | 141 
ae 149 66 108 200 113 227 183 116 144 145 140 
SEE os “iceansensadenes 134 83 | 102 167 80 173 174 s 96 151 126 
"71—1 PD HAH e eee eeeee 125 ” 100 155 100 118 183 | ”» 88 137 114 
OE 0. acebacne 145 aes ie i 189 104 141 169 | 115 133 159 | 122 
. 171 74 m 195 ¥ 132 - 118 157 169 118 
SEE bdieasecninnabae 233 68 108 183 116 121 149 140 123 110 
VETE—1 yy ceneeeeeeeeeees 173 » | 100 256 80 111 115 95 145 163 lll | 
"TO 1 sn ssrssorseeesces 183 4) t 84 107 87 105 133 | 130 116 | 
‘Test sila pce 178 88 | 116 | 211 97 4 187 | 99 a) in 114 | 
| RAS eae 200 114 - 148 ss 123 147 tel 
w= = en TS et eee 189 98 93 143 92 122 | 169 110 | 
icpdeiaainaas | 194 i 87 - 135 87 119 167 111 
SUR Wide feo5 0 cance / 11 156 rE: 73 113 71 109 | 164 106 _| 
i = ns . * pow * aT | TOTAL | Total | 
n a d 
Dates. Leather. | Copper. Tron. Lead. Tin, ernam. | Cotton Cotton INDEX Note Cirel. | 
| only. Yarn. | Cloth. | NO. | Gt. Brtn. | 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 2200 100 
1857—1 July... 150 | 133 121 143 | 166 97 | 126 | 118 | 2996 | 101 
ER | | 130 121 110 131 127 86 123 99 | 26i2 98 | 
Pie | 131 122 1¢0 123 122 267 308 992 | 3564 | 105 
_  * "eemenerte: | | 128 98 88 114 99 191 215 178 | 3024 108 
SEE a Gersdidetontad | s 83 88 109 138 144 154 | 135 | 2689 | 110 
ee oe Se 81 87 | 103 160 | 106 | 138 | 118 | 2590 | 111 
PO a ce sivacceniae 133 103 99 109 177 119 149 | 125 | 2835 | 118 
Ein” ‘enieontinnahans 144 105 141 1244 | 171 126 154 | 126 2947 | 119 
RE ae capsneseraetges 147 104 167 139 | 148 106 136 | 116 | 2891 | 122 | 
Wien. 216. ei 153 105 138 137 118 95 160-1 m5 2778 123 
MISTI fe" caamennaueaaa 147 100 125 131 99 106 123 | Ul 2711 | 130 
RS suis ahvcibectbiedes , 144 93 104 126 95 82 108 | 113 2715 - 
SR andiesiners 150 85 94 | 118 87 w 105 | 108 | 262 | » | 
ek Bi ncsocecescasens » 81 91 109 85 » 104 101 2554 | 123 | 
Rss sabevostieics s 78 83 98 78 78 100 99 | 2457 | 123 | 
SES ae 146 72 77 84 77 71 88 | 81 2225 | 141 | 





The construction is as follows :—The basis of 100 represents the average prices of the six — 1845-50, and all the subsequent | 
figures are calculated from that Datum line. Thus, as regards Coffee (Col. 1), the price of Ist July, 1857, was equal to 151, or 50 per | 
cent. above the average prices of 1845-50. In order to ascertain the percentage rise or fall between one date and another—as for | 
example Coffee—comparing Ist July, 1857, when the figure was 151, with 1st January, 1866, when the figure was 179, or a difference of 
28, the rise cent. to be measured with the quantity 151, and gives of course a result of 19 per cent. as the real advance. In the 
course of so long a period of years as 1845-71, some variations have inevitably arisen in the mode of quoting prices in the usual Prices 
Current. In all such cases, the nearest approach possible has been made to an uniform quotation throughout the Table. In Raw | 
Cotton especially there have been considerable change of qualities, introduced by the large use of Indian, &c., kinds. In Tea and | 
Sugar also changes have occurred in the kinds most usually quoted, the prices of the six years 1845-50 were about 15 per cent. below 
the prices of the twenty years 1831-50 


[The col. “ Total Index No.” is the total for each date of all the percentage columns except that of the Bank Note Circulation | 
The “ Total Index No.” does not of course present a full and accurate representation of the variations of prices, inasmuch as it cannot | 
allow for the relative importance of the different articles. Wheat, for example, reckons for no more in the “Total Indee No.” than | 
Indigo ; and during the years of the high price of Cotton and Cotton Fabrics the Total Index No. is, in a measure, unduly raised by 
that ial ca’ Still the Total Index No., read with the needful qualifications, may afford important inferences. It will not escape | 


attention that the — representing the Total Bank Note Circulation of Great Britain exhibit but small changes in the face of the 
incessant and wide fluctuations in the prices of Commodities. | 





eS 
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(C) BANK OF FRANCE.—Abstract of Official Returns.—25 Francs = &. 


[0,000’s omitted ; for example, £102.28 represents £102,280,000.] 








; | 
14 15 6 | 7 |} B 
vances | 
Advances} on (Advances! 
on Public on | Orugr Toray 
Ingots. | Stocks. | Shares. Assets. Asexts. 
Total. | Total. | Total. | 


| 
' 
| 


; 
j 











ee 








aie Mins. Mins. | Mins. | Mins. | 

1.10 | 1.69 | 1.48 | 45.08 | 132.60 
. 80 | 1.79 | 1.18 | 34.96 | 127.14) 
1.54 A7 | 1.72 | 1.21 | 33.97) 130.37 
1.75 68 | 1.96 | 1.25 | 25.75| 134.27, 
1.51 58 | 187 | 1.23 | 25.84| 132.85 | 
1.72 1.12 | 2.84 | 1.65 | 25.00 | 137.65 
1.88 1.16 | 2.04 | 1.75 | 25.06 | 140.60, 
1.65 1.75 | 2.57 | 1.72 | 24.12) 131.92) 
1.72 1.80 | 2.48 | 1.72 | 24.08 | 128.00) 
1.72 188 | 2.59 | 1.75 | 24.17 | 129.20) 
2.04 1.53 | 2.68 | 1.80 | 22.75 192.44) 
2.00 1.61 | 2.60 | 1.81 | 21.76 | 131.12) 
1.73 1.68 | 2.54 | 1.79 | 20.91) 135.64 | 
1.84 . 63} 182 | 2.59 | 1.72 | 21.55 | 134.72) 
: 10.08 | 16.93; 1.84 | 248 | 1.73 | 18.53 / 128.52 
11.47| 18.10} 1.92 | 2.48 | 1.73 | 18.16 128.23) 

13.37 23.60} 2.33 | 2.67 | 1.78 | 18.65) 131.56. 

1.76 


11.95! 20.70! 2.66 | 2.62 | 18.16 129.28 | 











ie 


TT 
a 
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(D) BANKS or GERMANY, BELGIUM, anv AUSTRIA. 


In the following Tables we collect into one view the figures 
of the weekly returns (in sterling) given by the Economist 
since Feb., 1876, adding collateral columns of the Rates of 
Discount prevailing at the Central Banks themselves and in 
the open market of the several places. On 1 Jan., 1876, the 
Bank of Prussia became the Imperial Bank of Germany. 
IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY—BERLIN. 





| ASSETS. | LIABILITIES. | Discovwr Rates 
Ex. 6} thalers = &. EO ooo 


| 

| Coin |Disc'nts. | | 
First Weeks of— | and jand Ad-|| Notes. LDep'sits. ae ) Bank, | Market, 
| Bullion.) vances. | | rf 





























(Min. £'MIn. £ Min. £/Min, £Min. £!'Pr. Our. Ct. 
































1876—Feb.........+ 28,02} 21,88 | 32,28] 4,80, 3,83 /| 2 
May......-+.| 26,07 | 21,51 | 33,83] 3,90, 698)  ,, 2 
eet scl 26,53! 22,60 | 33,13] 2,66) 10,51|) 34] 8 
he Was.asesees 24,54/ 25,18 | 36,06) 2,13) 849] ,, | 38 
1877—Feb.......... 27,60! 21,82 | 86,48| 2,10) 7,51) 4 24 
May ......| 27,73} 21,01 | 35,96) 1,83) 832|| 5 4 
Bagi coms £7,30} 19,89 | 34,94] 77) 825) 4 2 
Be bcencea 93'32| 2144 | 34.10| 80. a24| 5h | 4f 
| 
1878—Jan. .........| 22,61 24,74 | 85.80] 73) 7,62) 43 | 33 
Np 24,05} 21,32 | 82,27) 71, 8,64) 4 24 
March ...... 26,18| 18,97 | 31,05} 76) 9.63|| ,, 
April ...... 24,78/ 19,89 | 31,22} 81; 838) ,, 28 
May .......0 24,63| 19,38 | 31,25] 77) 7,97|| , 3 
June ...... 25,67| 18,58 | 29,63} 69, 9,81|) , 4 
Fully ,...c0ces 25,50| 21,98 | 33,65) 65, 9,14), 3 
Aug. oo... 25,53} 20,05 || 31,86] 68, 9,11] ,, 28 
Sept. ...... | 24,94) 18,90 | 30,96] 64 8,14 | 5 3 
_ ae | 23,45) 20,68 | 33,55] 61) 5,94) ,, 43 
NoV.,.e.ses0e | 22,73| 20,56 | 31,90| 54) 6,68)| ,, 45 
_ Re | 23,83| 19,86 || 29,41) ,, | 9,75) , | 4 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM—BRUSSELS. 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. \Discount Rates 
=e Coin {Securities pee wes 
First Weeks of — and an | a Deposits. | Bank. | Market. 
Bullion. |Advances. . 
| Min. €| Min. || Min. £ Min. £ | Pr. Ct. Pr. Ct, 
IS76AKBob....sceuee.| 461] 1214 | 1419) 247 | 3p | 23 
Dias casas 5,97 | 10,95 | 1860) 325 | 23 | 2h 
 eabtnint 5,38 | 10,58 | 12,90 | 2,71 ‘s 2 
i nceacnenass 4981 11,08 13,07 | 2,94 Die 
} | 
1877 Feb ......000.+- | 41} 1314 | 1419) 247 | 2g) 8g 
BR ictastogess 5,06 | 11,84 || 1898 2,61 me pe! 2 
er cbcekaginl 4,31 | 12,02 || 1328 2,62 ae 
Tg vcipastates | 88] 12,09 | 13,27) 3,05 33| 3) 
1] | 
1870-—Jan. .......s000 | 401] iis | 1310) 293 | 23! 13 
alii icecnieiba 3,94 | 12,01 | 13,58 | 2,27 rs 
March .........| 4,16} 11,56 | 13,20, 2,58 > om 
April ........-| 396] 11,09 || 12,88 | 2,56 nt ie 
BIN nnealenineal 3,84 | 11,66 | 12,92 | 2,80 ‘ | - 
JUDO cecesesee 414 | 10,91 | 1284 2,53 a an ie 
July. .......5. 3,62 | 30,83 | 12,48, 2,24 3} 33 
ESE, 3,87 | 10,46 | 12,41, 2,17 ov +a 
Ts: nites 3,94] 1011 || 12,07 2,41 oe 
| alesesibe 3,98 | 10,01 | 11,94) 2,51 a ee 
ied 8,66 | 10,31 || 12,19 | 2,20 4¢| 4 
iccacienane | 3,77} 9,92 || 11,95) 208 || «4 | 33 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK—VIENNA. 





























| ASSETS. | Luap’it18s ||Discount Ratss 
mate a8, | Discounts | —_ 
= Coin and p. . x 
First Weeks of | Bullion, | ,,%@4., |) “iculation. || Bank. | Market 
aiiienial 
Min £ | Ming || Min. £ |\Pr. Ct'Pr. Ct. 
1876—Feb. ...cccccsace] 18,51 13,82 || 28,19 44 | 4 
abe 13,66 14,16 || 28,82 i 
ei ctaescndel 1334 || 28,72 Z * 
eee | eo 17,61 | 31,26 “ 
IGTT—Freb. .....002000. | is 14,59 28,66 Jj 
Eb S. ceahes “Ts 13,31 || 27.75 “ 
Aug. ae | 12.93 || 27,52 = 
SINE sevcresdaces it 17,26 || 30,74 . 
j 
1878—Jan. ...... | 13,66 | 1349 || 27,62 ‘ 4 
| ela | 1374 | 19,75 || 97,09 : * 
March ...... wa |e 11,56 || 26,10 2 33 
BBB ov .2ncee0es Zz 12,18 | 2630 “ v 
ied | & 13,20 || 27,44 ‘ 32 
TRE Annapscatens :.) e i209 | 2636 ‘ 4 
PD ic ceceans | 1375 | 1233 | 2668 ‘ 
A iancnvtaanl | 18,74 13,42 | 2831 S a 
ES 13,75 | 14,52 28,93 3 t 
1 aS | 18,84 15,74 | 29,70 a 
NOW. ...<ccccacce | 14,56 17,69 || 32,09 » | = 
BOR. cecal | 1488 | 1492 | 29:95 “ar 
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(E) FOREIGN EXCHANGES, 1841-1878. 


Aynvat AveraGe Rates—London on Paris, Hamburg, and Amsterdam—Calcutta 
on London—and Priee of Standard Silver Bars in London. For the periods. of 
1841.70 the figures given are the averages of five years. 
































|- pea | 
: ter- | Caleutta | Standard 
Paris. Hamburg. lo 
Years gracak, "Smcake| tam, |on Lond. 8 har, 
| rey ial 2 
ad |_ per oz. 
Average 1841-45.............0000. | 2590 | 19312 | 185 23 59} 
oo ede | 95972 | 131% | 124 | 23} so8 
” =- TTT Ttrit tt) Te == | aoe | 7 | ri = 
~ WS... 6 | 8h | DT ss 61 
St, SR ecnanindiied 2587 | 1310 | 121 | 28} 
IIE cccateesixspnsostaudbi | 2585 | 13.10) | 120 | 23} 61 
” "72 CORe eer eecarererescetoss 86 wl 3 } ” 
Se, ME “Aasia ts ennieatinanlelie | 82 | 2053 | a 
a Gh hoe scence i’ = 62 0} r 
ek Yorn bee | 48 | 70 Ok 224 57 
Average, 1871-5 ............ | 25.71 19.013 1222 | 223 59} 
es 2538 | 20.64 12.4 | @M 53 
De ee ee ee 31 65 3} | 214 54, 
Pen ae 38 64 Ag 20§ 52 


After July, 1870, the rate on Paris became very event, but short was quoted 
25.75. Specie payments were suspended at the Bank of France in Aug., 1870. 
During the siege, from Sept., 1870, to Feb., 1871, there were no quotations. The 
premium on gold in 1871 was very irregular im Paris, but may be taken at an 
average of 10 per mille, 

The Hamburg money of exchange became altered in February, 1873, by the 
abolition of the old Mare Banco and the adoption of the Prussian Reichs Mark, the 
par of which per £& is (say) 20.69. 


Rates of Premium on Gold in France and Germany, and on Silver in 
Austria, —— Russia, 1875-8. 
1878. 


1877. 1876. 1875. 
France ...... vohegee ell percent. nil. ...... ie. om NG adened nil, 
Germang................ is a aay ee ee oe ale én 
TTR o Seer .... oP ies gate 3h 
IEE tbs covechotuisioots a ee D time S++ sha 8 
NE a eS eka Ee NS 2 uhh iS 





(F) EUROPEAN RATES OF DISCOUNT PER CENT. PER 


ANNUM, 1878. 
Compiled from the weekly reports given by the Economr1st, disti 


Minimum Rate for (2/3 months best bills) prevailing at the Natio 
also in the open market. 


ishing the 
Banks, and 





z 
gE 
2 
5 
= 
” 
g 
® 












Cities. ee 








ei ee ee at Bo oka 
gia) 8 | | | | be] op an | 8 
Sf lala|a|2/2|<|2 82 (4 < 
% | % % | % | % | % 32 % | %| % | % 
4/2/2/3/3\asia 5/615 33 
1 3} 2 2a) 23) 23) 2 3h 4 43 3h 
2\2i2/\2 sisizis 2/3/}3 23 
s bol bx bv be 1g}2|h 23 2 
44 43! 44) 43! 44) 43) 43) 4 4 4} 
| 4 af) ay 3g) 4 3h ab 4) 44 
44\4/4)4/4 4|4| a 
14|2 a 8 | 4 
Se ee ee oe a — 
..| 4, 23) 23) 3 amas 4h 38 
3/313! 3} 33 Sh Sa) 38) 3a 4 3 
2 23) 23 3 34) 33 4. 33 


eee ee 





Brussels ......... ements | 2h 2) 28 2h 2 31 3 34 4 Sb 
Madrid ............ nt T eit) kt a i a 
Hambargh ...... es; copes - 2 2 3 a = al a 3 = — es = 
or Potontarg..{Bmkmin.lolelelejeleleleleleletele 





(@) PRICES or GRAIN—ENGLAND anv WALES. 
CALENDAR YEARS. 


AveraGE of the WEEKLY OrriciaL Gazette Returns per Imperial Quarter. 















































Oats. Average. | Wheat: | Barley Oats. 
s 4a an Sed OOS Se a 
21 3 |\5 years, 1860-4, 49 9| 3¢ 4| 22.4 
23 4 os 53 8/ 8S -| 2n 
20 6 . 55 0] 38:1) 2&1 
25. 5 
QUANTITIES SOLD. AVERAGE, Price. 
Wheat. Barley, Oats. 
s d s da sd 
55 9 44.11 28 10 
75 45 2 38. 5. 23 8 
46 2 35 2 26 3 
1,942,688 56 9 39 8 25. 11 
Sebeankons 2,141,759 45 | 4 2 | & 4 





TITHE COMMUTATION—SEPTRNNIAL AVERAGE: 
Mr Mon 


tagne Marriott states as the result of the corn averages for the seven 
years to Christmas, 1877, published in the London Gaaien, Viz. :— 


8 
NIN as cobsrnnsiepacbvbninnciedaebiccelectnsleticvs 6} per imperial bushel. 
NRL, pina ehhh dite» andipiguabnsintabana’ 4 et _ 
SI ns tics bs anionminiiehh ds uliaiindinc winisdathe uid intend _ 

Each 100 of Tithe rent-charge will, for the year 1878, amount to 1121 Zoi or 

nearly 2} per cent. more than last year. The following showa the worth of 100/ 

Tithe rent-charge for the last eight years :— 

BN incase £10415 1 BP divesdnes £112 7 3 gern £109 16 11 
Pe kseichianiad 108 4 0} SOE bakeiiad soi 112 15-6} "bandas 1m 7 5 
a pvsnanien des 110 15 10} cg, Ee 110 14 ii 

The average value of 1001 Tithe rent-charge for the 

passing of the 


ears elapsed since the 
Tithe Commutation Act is 1021 146 9d. ’ 


| 














Econon.ist, 
March 8, 1879. 








(H) JOINT STOCK BANKS IN LONDON (GROUP 4A) 
ENTIRELY METROPOLITAN. 
YEAR, 1878. 

REPORTS FOR HALF-YEAR ENDED 31 DEC., 1878, AS 
COMPARED WITH THE HALF-YEARS’ 1875-78. 
(ABRIDGED FROM “ Economist,” Fes. 1). 

Last week we commented in general terms on the results 
of the meetings of the joint stock banks in London held 
since the 1st January, and we now present in the form we 
have used for several years past an analysis of the 

accounts put forward by the several institutions :— 


(A) Joint Srock Banxs—Entirely Metropolitan—Dec., 1878— 
Last Four Half-Years, 1878-7—Derrosirs, Caprran Parp-vp, 
and RESERVES. 


(0,000’s omitted ; thus, 21,49 = 21,490,000, and 2,91 = 2,910,0001.) 





















































De . Capital Paid up and 
posits, Cash. 
Banks, and when | Reserve. 
Founded, | 1878 jj 1877. | 1878. 1877. 
31 Dec|30 Jne 51 Dee 90 Tne 31 Dec!30 Jne}|31 Dec!30 Jne 
ee aT ee es ee ee 2 
1. Londn. &Westmnstr ’34 21,49 | 26,76 | 25,61 | 25:80 || 2,91 | 2,91 || 281 | 2,77 
2. London Joint Stock '36 13,85 | 14,68 || 15,84 | 16,27 || 1,78 | 1,76 || 1,75 | 1,75 
StS cuss euneniconiuta "39 12,40 | 12,54 || 13,14 | 12,94 | 183) 181 182 | 181 
OR te 55, 2,87 | 3,92 | 3,84) 3,84) 80 7 77 
61 | 57,90 |158,43 | 58,95 || 7,32 | 7,27 || 7,16 | 7,10 
5. Imperial ............... "62 181 | 243 || 231 | 250 || 78) 77 || 76) 7% 
6. Allianee, Lim......... 62 1,62 | 227 || 2,08 | 2,25 H 98 97 | 97 | 1,00 
04 | 62,60 || 62,82 | 63,60 || 9,08 | 9,01 || 8,89 | 8,86 
7. Consolidated ......... 63 2,56 | 2,96 || 2,94) 280] 96| 95 || 95| 94 
8. Central, Limited ...°08 96 | 1,14 || 1,98) 103) 12) Il|| ll} 
9. Metropolitan, Lim...’66 — | 32] 30) 33|/ — | 19) 19| 19 
10, Ln. & Sth.-Wstn., L. 62 1,56 | 1,57 || 1,58 | 1,47 || 21 23 || 23 | 21 
59:44 | 68,59 || 63,72 69,23 |) | 10,49 | 10,37 | 10,31 


Nore.—The London Joint Stock Bank does not, like all the other Banks, 
separate Acceptances from Deposits. Hence the 13,850,0001 must be largely 
reduced im order to arrive at the real Cash Deposits. At Dec., 1873, the London 
Joint Stoek gave its Acceptances as being as high as 4,517,000l. The report of the 
Metropolitan Bank is not out at the time of compiling this table. For the 
purpose, of the general totals, the figures have been assumed as at June last. 


The dividends and cash are given in the next table. 
Considering the high rates of the last four months, it was 
thought in some quarters that the dividends would be 
more than at December 1877, but they are not. The rates 
are the same except in two cases :— 


(B) Jornt Stock Banxs— Entirely Metropolitan—Dec., 1878— 
Last Six Half-Years—Cash, Securities, and Dividends. 


(000’s omitted ; thus, 8,536 = 8,536,0001.) 



























































Cash and Government, &c., ] Dividends and Bonus, 
Securities. ||:per Cent. per Aunum. 
~ 
1878. 1877. || 1878. | 1877. | 1876. 
Banks, _———————_——- -———_ = 
a a iglElg Ble! 4 
Dec. | June. Dee. | June fps PS ee FAL es 
8/8 |= 8 |5 8 
Lote | be lee | eke | |2\ £12 e\ £2 
La. & West. 8,585, | 7,980, 7,815, | 7,575, | 14/14/14 14 | 14) 14 
Ln. Jnt.Stk. 2,943, | 2,687, , 2,570, | 2,934, » || 15) 15 ')18! 15 | 17) 15 
Union ...... | 7,020, | 7,250, 7,380, | 7,000, 15/15 |15 15 | 12) 15 
ty ......... 848, | 1,470, | 1,324, | 1,184 || 1 10/10|10 10) 8| 8 
19,847, 19,387, 19,089, 18,693, |18, ee we 
Imperial .... 647, | 1,163, | 887, | 1,196, 6 6) 6 6 6 6 
Alliance, L.) 737,| 826, | 752,/ 760, » 1 5 é| 6 6| 6) 7 
20,731, 2 20,728, 20,649, 1 | | | 
Consolidatd) 1,057, | aa | 1,129, 1S, 10/10|| 10 10) 10) 10 
Central, L.... 350, | 510, - 455, a 8 8 8 8 
MetropoLL. — | 68, | 64 | 109, i{ saa ait 
L&S..W.L. 703 | 532,,; 397,| 417, 6| 8) 8| 8i| 8; 8 





























23,874, 22,713, 22,649, 








The next table (C) gives the acceptances for the four 
years 1875-78 in all the cases except, as usual, that of the 
London Joint Stock Bank. At the several meetings of the 
banks the subject of acceptances was more or less dis- 
cussed in the addresses from the respective occupants of 
the chair. Sir John Rose, speaking for the board of the 
“ London and Westminster Bank, said:—“ The acceptances 
“ have fallen from 1,285,0001 in 1876 to their present amount 
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“ of 719,000/, nearly 560,0001 having run off. This was 
“a class of business they were not anxious to cultivate, | 
“ rather looking upon acceptances as a merchant’s. and not | 
“a banker’s business. Very nearly half the 719,000] was | 
“ in acceptances to country banks under twenty-one days, | 
“ which could hardly be said to come within the class of 
“ mercantile acceptances at all.” On the other hand, Mr| 
Wm. Bird, from the chair of the London Joint Stock Bank, | 
defended the acceptance business as among the most satis- | 
factory they carried on, declaring that “ during the forty- He 
“ two years the bank had existed not one sixpence had been | 
“ lost by acceptances.” Sir Andrew Lusk, M.P., as chair- | 
man of the Imperial Bank, said, “Our acceptances (399,0007) | 
“are not large, and are not small. We do not want an| 
“enormous amount of acceptances, although we should | 
“like to increase them a little. We do not accept for! 
“any large house or for any large amount for any one | 
“institution.” Mr John Jones, from the chair of the City | 
Bank, where the acceptances are 3,267,0001, and the cash | 
deposits 2,870,0007, said, “‘ The acceptances are 3} millions. | 
“ This item is 37,0002 larger than at 30th June last. Such | 
“ increase is not in any way connected with the general | 
“ arrangements of the bank, but is an amount which varies | 
“with the requirements of the bank and of undoubted | 
“ wealthy houses, who at times require, for their own con- | 
“ venience, the acceptances of the bank. The amount has_ 
“ been materially larger at former periods, but at no time 
“have we ever felt the slightest inconvenience or drain on | 
“ the bank by reason of our acceptances. The acceptances 
“are taken by banks and commercial firms of undoubted 
“ responsibility. The engagements in support of the 
“ acceptances are sound, profitable, and substantial in 
“ every way.” 











These are the official statements made on a subject which | 
the foree of public opinion outside the accepting banks | 
has foreed upon the attention of the several directorates. 
The London and Westminster Bank plainly say that to them | 
acceptances are distasteful, and to be kept down. The 
Imperial Bank does not say quite asmuch, but they are deter- 
mined to keep their acceptances within small limits. The' 
London Joint Stock and the City Banks take the opposite | 
course entirely. The first of the two says that for forty-two | 
years this kind of business has been highly satisfactory ; | 
and as the amount of its acceptances was last stated at 31st | 
Dec., 1873, as being 45 millions, it is perhaps not an unfair | 
presumption that, the business beimg profitable, the, 
volume of acceptances has not been lessened at later | 
dates. The City Bank say that, notwithstanding the fact | 
that the volume of their acceptances has generally 
approached very nearly to the volume of their deposits, | 
and at 31st December last exceeded the deposits by about | 
400,0001, “they have never felt the slightest imcon- | 
“ venience” thence arising. | 


Every institution must be supposed to know its own | 
affairs best; but not even the declared success of the two} 
respectable concerns now in question can invalidate the | 
soundness of general rules arrived at by large experience, 
and fortified by the reason of the case. A joint stock} 
bank, the shares of which are daily and hourly dealt im 
on the Stock Exchange, and using its ¢apital and credit 
for the purpose of attracting millions of deposits, cannot 
with advantage, in the long run, use that credit twice 
over—that is to say, use it for attracting deposits, and use 
it again for giving currency to large masses of its accept- 
ances in the outside market. 


The accepting bank assumes that however difficult or 
suspicious times may be, its acceptances will never fal! 
into disfavour, or cease to circulate with as mueh freedom 
as in quiet times. But that is a large assumption; and it 
is an assumption which becomes more and more doubtful 
as the volume of the acceptances increases. When the 
volume is considerable, the position of the bank is very 
much at the mercy of the bill-holding and bill-discounting 
public; and any failure in the confidence of that public 
impairs the currency of the acceptances, and as a speedy 
and n consequence, alarms the creditors of the 
bank, and the dealers in its shares. It is undoubtedly 
the fact that the stoppage of the City of Glasgow Bank) 
was brought about within a week of the discredit of its 
acceptances m the London market. 
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(C) Jomst Srock Banxs—Entirely Metropolitan — Dec., 1878— 
Last Eight Half-Years—AccEPTANCES. 
(000’s omitted ; thus, 719, = 719,0001.) 





1s76. || 1875. 





















































1878. || 1877. 
Banks. 31 ; 390 || 31; 30 |} 31 | 90 | 31 | 90 
Dec. June. | . | June. Dec. |June.|| Dec. | June. 
— 4 a ee — 

elele\|et el\ete2|e2 
London and Westminster 719, 845, 1,035, 1,118, 923, 1,009, | 1,236,| 1,087, 

London Joint Stock ......... —j—}i—|=— ee Se oe er 
Union Lcttersvseeeses) $242, 8,389, 8,405,) 4,450,)| 5,315,) 3,668, 4,176, 4,402, 
City .. 3,267, 3,229, 3,180, 3,265, 3,730, | a68,) 3,151,| 3,390, 

| | | | 

Imperial eles 399, 239, 293, 284, 386, 540,| SAL) 736, 
Alliance, Limited . 617, 774,| 9806, 822,) ~ 538,| 642,| 583, 
Consolidated, Limited ....../ 182, 80,| 151, 131,/ 193, 117,/ 221) 180, 

Central, Limited a —_if—|j|j—i-— fs = 
Metropolitan, Limited .. “= 27,| 32, 31,| 38,| 42, 39, 42, 
London & Sth.-Western, L., 2, 2, 4, 4, 4,| 7>\ 4, 4, 


Note.—As stated above, the London Joint Stock do not return their Accept- 
ances. 


In the next table (Ea) the expenses and net profits are 
shown for the two half-years of 1878. 


(Ea) Business Prorits and Exprnsrs.—Half-years’ 3lst Dec., 
1878 and 1877, as exhibited by the Percentages on Cash 


ccc CLL LL LDL LE LLL 


| 









































| | Deposits. 
| | 1878, 
Brncha Banks. December. | June, 

Gross. | Expns.| Net. || Gross. Expns.! Net. 
N “4 \Per Cnt. Per Cnt. Per Cnt.) Per Cnt. Per Cnt. Per Cnt. 
, = | s a| 8 d/s | s dj s dj] s ad 
| 7 London& Westmnstr.| 2011| 7 5) 1311) 16 7) 510| 10 9 
6 PRNOR secsceentiersciel me Pome dome met mm ll 9 

6 (City | 41 4] 19 9} 21 7] 28 6] 13 3] 15 3 

2 Imperial, Limited ...| 28 6/| 18 6 | 5 -|| 21 4) 10 9! 10 7 

H 

— Alliance, Limited......) 33 10 | 19 1 4 9) 21 8| 13 8| 8 - 
4 Consolidated, Lim. 30 4] 12 9) 17 7] 27 1) 97) 177 6 
5 Central, Limited....| 36 -| 19 7| 16 5|| 27 4| 17 -j 10 4 
35 Lon. &Sth..Westn, L.| 2711] 22 2] 511/i| 2 6} 22 a 6 6 
as 


Note.—The expenses are of necessity influenced by the number of Branches, 
well as by the magnitude of the deposits. 


In (Fa) the ultimate results of the preceding tables 
are shown in the smallest compass. 
(Fa) Joint Stock Bangxs—Summary of Tasie (F)—Percent- 


aces on Casn Deposits of (1) Gross Prorirs; (2) ExpEnsss ; 
and (3) Ner Prorits, 1874-78. 


























Half-Years. Gross Profits. Expenses. Net Profits. 
%% % % % % % 
s d sedis d s a s a s ad 
1874, June 17 - 5 2 11 10 
Dee + cccvnccesusseuses 15 4 5 = 10 4 
| 324 ——| 10 2 2 
Bs NRO <cxcabéavicneall. ae 5 4 12 8 
Dec. 1 8 a 10 1 
— 3 7 —— wil 22 9 
SL NOD > Sccrctinbuesanas 15 4 5 - 9 4 
dec. 14 - S-3 7ll 
29 4 li1i+——/ 17 3 
SE REED - ‘ucisduakbainnciin 15 10 6 5 9 4 
Dec. 17 - 7 - 10 - 
— | «3210 ——' 18 5 | —-— 19 4 
1878, June 17 6 6 8 10 10 
Dec 20 4 7 10 12 8 
| 37 10 14 6 23 6 
| 














| The next table (G) exhibits the final results of the totals 
}and averages 1878-75. 


| (G) Jomnr Stock Banxs—Entirely Metropolitan—Final Results— 
Totals and Averages of each of the Years 1878-75. 











Details. 1878, | 1877. | 








| 1876. | 1875. 
oe Oe 1. Le 4 Ott: ae 
Capital Paid up ms Reserves ............ 10,530,000 pees 10,270,060 10,090,000 








Cash Deposits ... sec - 59,440,000 68,720,000 71,420,000 74,690,000 
Business Profits, as stated above .........| 1,210,800 | 1,138 1 
Equal on Cash Deposits to Per Cent....| 37/10 3210 — na 
SO 461,990 | 447,450 
Equal on Cash Deposits to Per Cent, a 146 135 | = ‘oll 
Net Business Profits ..... naninhpsicDunlaidibegt i: ARI | 
Equal on Cash 7 to Per Cent. ...| ae = :w ~ 
Net Business Profits, equal on Capital) Per Cent. | Per Cent. | 
fiw.” aw ot a ae meee. 
Add Interest on Capital and Reserves! 
Nl csidnisinduindbbuseneshetenseveccansanne | 5 5 5 5 
¥ 14 13} 13 | 16 


We see here a decline in deposits between 1875 and 1878 
of 15 millions, or from 74} to 592 millions ; and a decline 
in business profits of only 75,0001, or from 1,285,0001 to 
1,210,000/—indicating very plainly that by means of better 
rates, and larger margins between interest allowed and 
received, the banks have done almost as well with the 
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smaller as with the very much larger mass of liabilities. 
The Expenses have increased from 415,0001 to 462,000I. 
We have frequently pointed out that it is a peculiarity of 
banking business that the expenses cannot be accommo- 
dated exactly and easily to the fluctuations of the trade. 

It is of importance to ascertain in what manner the 
decline of 15 millions in the deposits has been distributed, 
and this is shown in the next table (H). 


(H) Casx Deposrrs—Lonpon Jorn Stock Banxs—1874-78. 
(0,000’s omitted ; thus, 21,49 = £21,490,000.) 








Dec. | June. | Dec. | Dee. Deo. | Dec. 

| £ £ 2 | 2£ £ £ 

Lndn. & Westmnstr.| 21,49 | 26,76 | 25,61 | 27,95 | 28,77 | 30,02 
*Lnda. Joint Stock.| 935 | 10,18 |) 1134 | 12,05 | 1487 | 16,00 
NEE 65. c6d, nabett 1240 | 1254 || 13,14 | 1319 | 1420 | 1412 
RRR Shen 287 | 392 || 384 | 3; 334 | 3,29 
Imperial, Limited... 181 | 243 | 231 | 22 | 202|) 211 
Alliance, Limited | 162 | 227 | 208 | 21 | 193 | 1.99 
Consolidated, Limtd.| 2,56 96 | 2,04 | 289 | 2,84 | 3,07 
52,10 | 61,06 | 61,26 | 64,39 | 67,97 | 70,50 


Norr.—As at 31 December, 1873, the London Joint Stock Bank stated its accept- 
ances to be 4} millions, and in the absence of any later data, that amount has 
been deducted from the conjoint amount given as “Cash Deposits, and Acce 
ances” in order to arrive at the approximate cash deposits given above ; w. 
approximate amount must, of course, be read subject to the obvious qualification 
that since 1873 the then 44 millions of acceptances may have been less or more. 
i 


The prices of shares in 1878 and present time is given 
in (I). 
(1) Jornt Srock Banks 1n Lonpon—(A) Entirely Metropo- 
litan—Branches, Shares, Prices, and Proprietors—1878. 
| 
8 


asii6 7| 
























1 || 2 3 goo 
| | Prices, | 
Shares. \ 1878. | d Shareholders. 
g “2? « es ee “ 
4 || Bank, and when Founded. = | & } & % ye Aveee. 
qa Number 3 S| 5 = 5 && Numbr ‘> 
° B) om | 
a Adu | mR a & Each. 
No. |e\e2 | £!| £)|| & |\Persns.\Shares 
7 |London & Westminstr 1834) 100,000 100 | 20 || 67 | 49 || 59 24 
5 ||London Joint Stock ... 80,000 | 50 | 15 50 | 38 || 43 || 2,600 | 30 
ON rrr , 96,000 | 50 | 154) 45 | 33 || 38 || 3,000 30 
E+ acscsintiiresesomtheunne 60,000 20/10 |} 19 11/14} 84 70 
2 |\Imperial, Limited ...... 45,000 | 50 | 15 19 15 || 16 600 75 
— ||Alliance, Limited ...... 80,000 | 25 | 10 |} 13 | 9) 11 || 1,200 67 
3 |\Consolidated, Limited 200,000 | 10; 4 8; 6 63} 1,690; 120 
4 |\Central, Limited......... 20,000 | 10 | 5 9; 8 8 400 50 
— |\Metropolitan, Limited, 
ferred A ......... 9,015 10 | 10 9. 6 6 500 40 
Deferred B......... 9015 | 10} 10 |} —|—|/— |} — | — 
31 |\Lon, & Sth.-Westrn., L. 100 | 20 || 29 | 20 || 23 635 13 
61 | | 11,665 


We close here our examination of the most remarkable 
series of joint stock bank accounts which have ever come 
before us—remarkable, we mean, as regards the extent of 
the changes made, and the causes which have led to them. 

It is quite clear that the events of the last few months 
and the changes arising out of them, as exhibited above, 
are the commencement of investigations and discus- 
sions which will not be terminated until the whole 
field of our banking legislation has been re-explored, and 
until definite conclusions have been established concerning 
limited or unlimited liability ; the form of balance sheets ; 
the character of audits; the keeping of adequate reserves ; 
the allowance of interest; and the publication of periodical 
returns of all the banks in the country. 


(I) THE LONDON DISCOUNT COMPANIES. 
YEAR 1878. 
RESULT OF 1878 COMPARED WITH THE YEARS 1871-77, 
AND IN GREATER DETAIL WITH 1876-7. 


(ABRIDGED FROM “Economist,” Marcu 1.) 


WE present our usual analysis of the reports and ac- 
counts of the public Discount Companies in London, and 
on this occasion it will be found that the changes indi- 
cated and the results shown are of a remarkable character. 


_ As a needful preliminary, we have to repeat the observa- 
tions made on former occasions :— 

Besides the three public Discount Companies, there are in Lon- 
don, as is well known, twenty or thirty, or even more, Discount 
Houses and Agencies—some of them of the highest credit and 
largest resources and experience—by whom is tramsacted by far 
the most considerable part of the discount business arising within 
and without the metropolis. All the banks and bankers also dis- 
count bills for their customers as part of their regular business. 
The transactions of the three public Discount Companies include, 
therefore, the smallest part of the business actually doue. 


the accounts of these Companies are the only means by which it is 
a 
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possible to ascertain from time to time the progress and results of 
this description of business. 

In former years we have estimated that the resources and opera- 
tions of the private firms might be approximately ascertained as 
being equal in the whole to seven concerns of the same average 
magnitude as the three public companies. In other words, taking 
the armas of the figures of the public companies, and multiplying 

of 


by ten probably give a fair oe to the entire facts of this 
branch of business in London. e freely admit that this is an 


estimate only. We continue it, however, because we have not 
been able to discover a better guide. The tendency of late years 
has been towards an increase in the number of private discount 
firms and agencies rather than towards the growth of one or two 
concerns with the conspicuous position occupied so long by 
Overend, Gurney, and Co., and there cannot be any doubt that the 
diffusion of discount business among several competent competitors 
is a state of things far safer and more natural than its concen- 
tration in a few hands. 


The dividends are less at Dec., 1878, thus: the National 
Discount 10 per cent. instead of 12 per cent., at June, 
1878; the General Credit 4 instead of 5; and the United 
Discount nil instead of 8 per cent. 

The capitals and reserves are as follows :— 


(B) Lonpon Discount Companies—1871-78—Deposits, and Cash 
and Government, &c., Securities. 
(000’s omitted—thus, 9,570, = 9,570,0001; and 63, = 63,0001.) 


Cash and Government and 
Other Securities. 














£ £ £ 
1,542, _ 63, 
1,807 , 659, 58, 
1,935, — 93, 
1,576, 740, 77, 
2,078, _ 48, 
3730, 585, 43, 
2,030, Paes 87, 
1,778, 744, 33, 
_ 1,818, _ 30, 
PRIOR sisisis 8,201, 4,050, 3,873, 1,698, 631, 42, 
1876—30 June ............ 7,105, — 4,530, 1,256, =_ 63, 
Ge BO Sebinctincds 7,785, 4,797, 4,424, 1,670, 740, 44, 
1877—30 June ............ 8,987, _ 3,760, 1,606, — 49, 
eS sasebacns sed 8,860, 5,637, 3,610, 1,850, 562, 65, 
1878—30 June ............ 9,871, _ 3,053, 2.007, — | 47, 
I Kec ent) op 6,749, 1,869, 2,041, 1,372, 603, 42, 


Nors.—At £1 Dec., 1878, the Acceptances were :—National Discount, —; General 
Credit, 20,6001 ; United Discount, —. 


The striking feature in this table is the fall in the 
deposits of the three companies from 18} to 10} millions, 
or not far short of 50 per cent. The fall at the National 
Discount Company is, say, 3 millions out of 10; at the 
General Credit nearly 4 millions out of 5}; and at the 
United Discount from 2 to 14 millions. 


Mr Chaytor, speaking from the chair of the National 
Discount, referred as follows to this fall in the deposits :— 

At first the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank on the Ist 
October, 1878, did not affect us, but when the whole of the facts 
became known, the feeling of distrust was so intensified that 
some of the funds in our hands were called in. After a time the 
distrust appeared to be blowing over, and we were getting into our 
usual line of business, when the failure of the West of England 
Bank, on the 7th December, made things ten times worse than 
they had been before. The funds at our disposal—that is, on deposit— 
with which we make our profit, were rapidly reduced, and we ended 
1878 with a reduction of 33 per cent. in our deposits, as appears in 
the accounts.......... We have not had occasion to seek assistance 
anywhere, but by bills falling due, and calling in loans on securi- 
ties, we were able to meet the large demands upon us without 
strain or difficulty. 

It is quite true, as Mr Chaytor says, that as the alarm 
intensified towards the close of the year, the mercantile 
and banking depositors with the discount companies with- 
drew their money ; and either kept it by them in bank 
notes, or lodged it for a time with the Bank of England, 
and hence arose in a large degree the extreme tightness of 
the money market outside the Bank of England. The 
usual supplies of money were taken away from the dis- 
count companies, and ina less degree from the bankers ; and 
the Bank of England had the satisfaction of deriving 
very considerable profit from the state of alarm. In point 
of fact, the Bank of England was enabled for a time to 
reduce the outside market to inaction by using against it 
its own money. 


All discount companies and discount houses are, with 
but very few exceptions, more or less “locked up” with 





the acceptances of the City of Glasgow Bank. The banks, | 
as a rule, are less heavily implicated. According to pub- | 
lished details acceptances of City of Glasgow Bank are held 

by banks and discount companies in London, as follows :— 











£ £ 
London and County Bank. ...... 168,000 | United Discount Company ...... 219,000 
London and Westminster Bank 114,000 | National Discount Company ... 156,000 
City Bank ..........cscccceseeeeeeeeees 18,000 | General Credit. ................0. 47,090 
Alliance Bank ...........::00-csee08 | 
312,000 ‘ 


422, 





| 


These figures make 733,0001. In addition to them are) 
other amounts held by London banks. The India and| 
Australian Banks are said to hold about 350,0001, and | 
400,0007 is said to be held in Scotland. Private bill) 
brokers in London are known to hold in the aggregate a 
large amount. But in order to make up the 2{ millions, | 
which is the declared total amount of the City of Glasgow | 
Bank acceptances, there remains an unascertained margin | 
of considerable magnitude. | 

In most of the cases there is probably some collateral 
security available to cover any deficit in the acceptances 
themselves, and it is still confidently said that the hquida- 
tion of the City of Glasgow Bank will yield 20s in the pound, | 
that is, 13s 4d beyond the 6s 8d already paid. Such | 
result is only possible if the liability can be extended to 
every one involved, including in this every one standing 
in the position of trustee. 

Looking at the whole of the facts, and at the high credit 
which, by nefarious means, the City of Glasgow Bank con- 
tinued to keep up till the very last moment, it cannot be 
said that there was any want of ordinary judgment on the | 
part of the institutions who now find themselves in the dis- | 
agreeable situation of large holders of those Scotch accept- 
ances. But the natural fruits of the lesson will scarcely 
be lost in preventing in future any excessive investment 
in the paper of any accepting bank. 

Table (E) compares the profit and loss results of the} 
Diseount Companies with those of the Joint Stock Banks: | 
(E) Lonpon Discount Companies and Lonpon Joint Srocx | 

Banxs—(A)—Entirely Metropolitan—1871-77—Comparative | 
Results of Profit and Loss Operations in the Eight Years. 
mi 


: 








| 





















































1 | 2 27s 4 5 | 6 7 | 8 
‘Profits per Cent. | 
on Deposits after; Expensesof | | Annual Net 
Deducting || Management. || Net Profits Profits Afforded | 
Years (Interest Allowed | Per Cent.on || by Business on | 
Ended and Rebate, and; Per Cent. on Deposits. \Paid-up Capital. 
4 % on Capital || Deposits. | 
Dec. 31, and Reserve. | 
Joint |Disco’nt| Joint |Disco’nt|} Joint (Disco’nt| Joint |Disco’nt 
Stock | Com- || Stock | Com- || Stock | Com- || Stock | Com. | 
| Banks. | panies. || Banks. | panies. | Banks. panies. || Banks. | panies. | 
—pagey 2575 
sd; s dj sa sajsaj/sal% | | 
since 33 6| 0 S|) 11 2} 42] 29! 161) 8 | 7 
TO ibs camal 34 7; 1811); 10 2 45) %5| 146) 12 | 6 
73 w| 88-7) 168i) WW -| 47) @ 7) Wal 1 | 4 
Pisin’ 1 32 4] 31 -j| 10 2 511) 222; B21; | 8 
WP haa secs | 3 7) 15 2] on 63) 29; 8H! hi | @ 
76... | 9 4] 1610]/) 1] 5 7) 17 4] 9 3] a | 3 
T..| 3210] 1211] 13 5 53) 4) 7 8| & | 
Ea eas | 3710} 17 9{i 14 6 811i 8B 6} 810} 9% | i 
Notr.—This table is formed on the principle of measuring the profit and los | 
results in the ultimate form of the percentage on the cats Gepeitio, afforded by 
the figures after deducting interest at 4 per cent. per annum on paid-up capital | 
and reserves; the amount allowed for interest and rebate; and debts and de- 
arena Cols. 2 and 6 give these percentages for the joint stock banks (see 
NOMIST, Feb. 1, 1879) and cols. 3 and 5 for the disconnt companies. The re- 
sults in cols.8 and 9 must of course be increased by the (say) 5 per cent. per 
annum on paid-up capital yielded by the investment of that capital, as enlarged 





by the reserves. 

In 1878, therefore, the average available fand for dividend would be 5 plus 13, | 
equal to 6} per cent., for the discount companies, and 5 plus 9} , equal to 14} per | 
cent., for the joint stock banks. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the chief reason of the higher rate of profit 
obtained by the joint stock banks on their deposits arises from the circumstance | 
that while the banks hold large amounts of money on current account, free of | 
aes, = discount companies have to pay interest on the whole of the funds 
eft with them. 


The great. fall in the volume of the deposits with the | 
Discount Companies, considerably disturbs the percentage | 
figures of (E) by rendering the percentage of profit appa- | 
rently higher than it really was. Still, the high rates during | 
the last three months of 1878 must have been beneficial. | 

The chairman of the General Credit Company explained | 
to his shareholders that out of the total paid-up capital || 
of 13 millions, about half a million has become tempo- || 
rarily “locked up” in the Buenos Ayres and Campana || 
Railway ; and the history of the transaction,as given from | 
the chair, is instructive as a fair sample of the perils of | 
the sort of operations which have unhappily prevailed too | 
extensively since 1862. It ap that the first advance 
was 400,0001 to Messrs Clark, Punchard and Co., con- 
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tractors in a large way of business, and at that time 
engaged on this South American Railway under concessions 
from the Government of Buenos Ayres. The chairman 
told the meeting that “when the advance was originally 
“ made, it was presented as legitimate and sound business, 
“and everything which could be desired as an advance 
“upon a railway by which we were to make a considerable 
“sum of money. But the contractors (or borrowers) be- 
“ come embarrassed, and we had to consider whether we 
|‘ would lose what we had advanced, or protect it by pro- 
'“ viding further advances.” The advances were made, of 
‘course, and it is now hoped that after a time, longer or 
| she rter, the traffic of the line will render its bonds and 
‘shares saleable, and so bring back the half million of 
‘money. The obvious moral is, that when parties, who 
have taken large and distant contracts, appear as borrowers 
‘of a very considerable part of the necessary outlay, they 
‘should be regarded as proposing business of the most 
| hazardous character, and be dealt with accordingly. 

| The following (F) is our usual final table :— 

(F) Turee Pustic Discount Companies, as above—Final 
Results—Total and Average of Each Year, 1875-78. 


<ceanatia linatinlae ni 





j 
Details. 

























1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 
Z £ £ £ £ 
Capital paid up and reserves............. . 3,240,000 3,260,000 | 3,260,000 | 3,245,000 
Il. 
PE CIO, crcsintccnciccspnciertaeetaceoerenanees 10,659,000 18,127,000 |17,006,000 |16,124,000 
i Ill. | 
RNIN icc ccciniimaerseaanna 20,600 | 338,700 | 345,600 | 170,700 
IV. 
| Business profits, as stated above ......... 600 116,900 126,690 122,600 
Equal on cash deposits to per cent....... 17/99 | 2/11 14/10 152 
' ¥. | | 
eee ... ccckpbenineweneemenien ane: “Meee 47,580 | 51,000 
Equal on'cash deposits to per cent...... 8/11 | 5/3 57 | 6/3 
VI. 
| Net business profits .............--:srceeeeces | 47,100 69,500 79,110 | 71,600 
Equal on cash deposits to per cent........ 8/10 | 7) 9/3 | 8/10 
VIL. 
| Net busiu.vss profits, equal on paid-up | Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
| capital to per cent..................04.| 1} 23 3 
Add interest on capital and reserves) 
invested sineseendasheaiiiemamalaaaae 5 
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(K) THE ACTUAL PROGRESS OF EXPORTS FROM, 
AND IMPORTS INTO, UNITED KINGDOM, 
1856-77 AND 1878—MERCHANDISE (EXCLUD- 
ING BULLION). Accorpine To THE OFFICIAL 
ReruRNs, WHEN DUE ALLOWANCE HAS BEEN Mane, 
Freigut CnHarces, Prorir, &c., AccRUING TO 
Unitep Kinepom. 

The following is the concluding chapter of results from the 
paper by Mr Newmarch, “On the Progress of the Foreign 
| Trade of the United Kingdom, 1856-77, with especial Reference 
\to the Proteetionist Tariffs of other Countries,” read at the 
| Statistical Society, May, 1878. 

We are now ina position to close this inquiry. We have ex- 
amined in detail for the last 22 years, 1856-77, the increase, dis- 
tribution, and character, of the greatest foreign trade which ever 
existed in the world—of a foreign trade compared with which, in 

extent and variety, the trade of seareely any two or three of the 
| greatest contemporary States fails to supply a parallel. 

| We have seen that the exports for the United Kingdom, which 

stood at 58 mln. £ (or 21 3s per head) when Sir Robert Peel left 

office in 1846, have gone on year by year, till they are now nearly 
five times as great, viz., 210 mln. £ (or 61 10s per head); and the 
imports have risen from 70 to 380 mln. &, or more than fivefold. 
With these vast results before us, we can look back with wonder 
and gratitude at the courage of the great statesman, who—in a 
time, early and feeble by comparison with our own—had the saga- 
city and boldness to commit this country to a system of Free-trade 
| policy. 

Mit was in January, 1846, that Sir Robert Peel declared in the 
House of Commons: “I freely avow to you, that in making this 
great reduction upon the import of articles—the produce and 

/manufacture of foreign countries—I have no guarantee to give you 

that other countries will follow your example, and I give you the 

fall benefit of that argument.......... You may therefore say, in opposi- 

_ tion to the present plan, ‘ what is all this superfluous liberality for?’ 

It is afact that other countries have not followed our 

example, and have levied higher duties in some cases upon our 

goods. But what has been the result upon the amount of your 
exports? Why that you have defied the regulations of those 
countries, and that your export trade is greatly increased.” 
| We can now repeat, in these very words, that during the thirty- 
two years which have elapsed since the utterance of them, we have 
systematically defied the regulations of foreign countries with so 

/much suecess, that the exports which were 58 millions when the 

defiance was given, have risen to 210 millions by persevering in it. 

| In July, 1849, Sir Robert Peel, in the last t speech which 

, he delivered on the subject, still held the same language, and left 

to us as his final testimony this pregnant sentence: “I contest 
jhe assumption that yon cannot fight hostile tariffs by free 


| 
| 
| 
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imports. I so totally dissent from that assumption, that I 
maintain that the best way to compete with hostile tariffs is to 
encourage free imports.” And now, at the end of a generation, 
by following faithfully this advice, we have seen our im rise 
fivefold, from 70 millions to 380 millions, and the w of the 
country accumulate so greatly that the figures which express its 
growth seems to be fabulous. 

But if hard actual results have vindicated the statesman and 
politician, how much more haye they vindicated the aa 
who, as the result of patient thought and research, were able to 
teach that statesman his principles and furnish him with his 
arguments. 


We may now review, by the light of the last twenty-two years, 
a few of the passages on Mr Mill (repeating Adam Smith), 
with which [ opened this paper. 

“ The advantages,” says Mill, “of foreign commerce consist in a} 
more efficient employment of the productive forees of the world,” 
—and a very superficial comparison of the condition of the people 
of these islands in 1846 and 1878 is the fitting commentary. 


“The only direct advantage of foreign commerce consists in the 
imports. A country obtains things which either (1) it could not 
have produced at all, or (2) which it must have produced at a 
greater expense of capital and labour than the cost of the t 
it exports to pay for them......... Commerce is virtually a m 
of cheapening production, and in all such cases the consumer is the 
person ultimately benefited. The merchant or dealer in the end 
is sure to get his profit, whether the buyer obtains much or little 
for his money.” 


We may safely leave to any adventurous Protectionist critic the 
task of establishing, if he can, any disagreements between these 
principles and the long series of facts set forth in this paper. 

The truth is that even now, after the astonishing progress of the 
last thirty years, the world is only beginning to understand the 
advantages of a thorough Free-trade among civilised nations. I 
have dwelt here on exchanges of merchandise,—and the exchange 
of merchandise must always be the ultimate aim and business of 
trade. But as freedom of intercourse becomes enlarged and 
assured, the transit of merchandise and bullion will be only one of 
the modes of dealing, and one of the means of settling interna- 
tional claims. 

There is already a large and increasing category of securities to 
bearer, the transfer of which from one country to another in the 
course of a few hours, is as good and effective a payment or set off 
as the arrival of a fleet or the transmission of millions of treasure. 

In like manner orders by electric cable to give or receive 
securities or bank notes or bullion, are as effective as used formerly 
to be a long process of drawing, accepting, and discounting bills of 
exchange. The indirect and “ triangular” trades also are becoming 
as important as the direct ones, and go very far indeed to neutralise 
many of the evils of protective tariffs. The United States, for 
example, cannot help taking tea and silk from China, and cannot 
help China refusing to take tobacco and raw cotton in exchange. 
Hence the United States cannot help sending the tobacco and raw 
cotton to England, and using the proceeds in the purchase of’ 
English credits available to discharge the China debt. In like 
manner it is every day more true that England pays for a large part 
of its imports not directly to the country A from whence they come, 
but indirectly to other countries to which A happens to be in debt. 

The true nature of foreign trade is, that the nations of the world 
should resemble not merely a single country, but a large town 
within that country, throughout the streets, lanes, and alleys, of 
which there shall be kept up as constant, rapid, and easy a current 
of dealings as prevails among the natives of the town itself. 

The ideal of the philosophers is the true practical wisdom in all 
trades, in all times and places, viz. :— 

“(1) A more efficient employment of the productive forces of 
the world. 

“ (2) A constant cheapening of production,” and 

“ (3) A constant benefiting of the consumer.” 

I submit the following conclusions as justified by the evidence, 
statistical and general, of this inquiry :— 

1. That in all considerable countries, and especially in the 
United Kingdom, with its constant large surplus of saved or 
accumulated capital, it is a wholesome and natural state of 
things in the foreign trade, that the imports of merchandise and 
bullion should exceed the exports according to the declared values 
at the ports of arrival and departure—and for two chief reasons, 
viz.: First, because both the imports require to be reduced, and 
the exports to be increased for freights, charges, profits, &c., which 
do not and cannot appear in the declared values; and second, 
because in nearly all countries, but especially in the United 
Kingdom, there are large claims on foreign and colonial countries 
for interest on foreign and colonial loans, advances, and credits ; 
for profits on trading enterprises carried on abroad; and for 
fortunes amassed abroad and transferred to the home country. 

2. That in the case of the United Kingdom, the imports and 
exports even when corrected for freight and charges, have shown 
a large and increasing excess of imports for the last ee aad 
an excess which has been perfectly consistent with and con- 
tributed powerfully to a rapid increase of accumulated capital ;— 
and an excess only to be explained by the natural growth of 
mercantile demands on foreign and colonial countries, for interest, 
. aon geen on money advanced to them. 

3. t in the very marked excess of imports appearing during 
the last three years, 1975-77, there is not Giacernible any fact at 
variance with the explanations now given. 

4. That when the foreign trade of the United Kingdom since 
1855 is analysed, more parti as regards the character of 
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imports (that is to say, whether raw materials or articles of 
luxury)—and as the geographical distribution of the 
exports (that is to say, whether to countries maintaining tariffs 
hostile to England), it is found that hostile tariffs have not on the 
whole lessened the volume of the British export trade, taking into 
account the facilities which exist for discharging balances due to 
non-Free-trade countries, by exports to third or fourth countries, 
of which the non-Free-trade places are creditors. 


. 5. That tried by every statistical test, the experience and 
example of the United Kingdom during the last thirty years, 
prove in the most exhaustive manner that the rapid extension of 
the foreign trade, the marked growth of incomes and profits at 
home—and the growth quite as marked of accumulated capital— 
have accompanied and have been, in a large degree, produced by 
steady adherence to the Free-trade maxims of— 


(1) Cultivating the imports, and leaving the exports to cultivate 
themselves ; 


(2) Regarding the benefit of the consumer as the paramount 
object to be attained, and 


(3) Considering that the cheapness of production, and the 
development of the productive forces of the world are the most 
powerful means for increasing the comfort and prosperity of the 


great body of the people of all civilised States, and of preventing 
wars and reducing armaments. 


6. That while it is true that the sustained large annual supplies 
of gold from the new mines discovered in 1848-51, have contributed 
in the most powerful degree to stimulate and sustain production, 
it appears that chiefly in consequence of the vast extension in the 
number and magnitude of transactions to be effected, the new gold 
has not raised general wholesale prices at the present time more 
than a small percentage above the level which prevailed for fifteen 
or twenty years prior to 1848. 

7. That regarding the whole case as now presented, beginning 
with the statement of general principles ;—then confirming those 
principles by the acceptance and adoption of them by statesmen of 
the greatest experience, and acting under the highest responsi- 
bilities of office ;—and in the third place establishing, by the testi- 
mony of official facts extending over more than thirty years, the 
striking and uniform fulfilment of all the predictions of the 
philosophers and all the expectations of the statesman, amounts to 
a demonstration exhaustive and complete in every part. 


The following summary tables are given :— 


(XVa.)—Correcrep Summary of Imports and Exports of 
Merchandise only (Average Annual Declared Values), United 


Kingdom, Twenty-Two Years 1856-77, and figures for 1878 
added. 


[The Imports are made less by 5 per cent. for charges, &c., accruing in and due t® 
United Kingdom, and the Exports are made more by 19 per cent. for sam 
reasor, The Exports are British produce, &c.; and also Fc re’gn and Colonial 
produce, &c., re-exported. | 
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In Mr Bourne's paper, “ Statistical Journal,” Vol. XI., 1577, a) 
calculation is given of the excess of imports of merchandise for the | 
nineteen years 1858-76, the results of which correspond very 
closely with this figure of 20 min. for the twenty-two years 1856-77. | 

A singular feature in XVa, is that (col. 9) the excess of imports | 
for the five years 1874-70 is only 8 mln. £ per annum, or a total of | 
40 mln. £. This is manifestly a result entirely exceptional, and | 
arose probably from advances and investments abroad during the 
excited years 1871-74 wholly beyond former example. 

In the three years 1877-75, the excess of imports is 67 min. £ per 
annum, or a total of 201 min. £; and this excess is manifestly the 
natural correction of the wholly abnormal figures of the previous 
four years 1874-70. 

The following abstract, Table XVz, will exhibit in an easier | 
way the more important results of the amended ‘able XVa | 
official :— 
(XVxs.)—Abstract of Table XVa.—Imporrs and Exports of Mer- 

chandise, United Kingdom, Annual Averages, Twenty-Two 
Years 1877-56. 
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| Exports per Annum, Corrected per Cent. | 
ng Corrected. Cor of Exports to Imports. 
» | pe ete 
Years. | annum | Foreign British — 
Cor- | British and | Total. rodace|Colonial Total 
| rected. \Colonial| 2,8). P| | 
| | i Se of 
Min. £.] Min. £.' Min. £.| Min. £.1 . Cnt.'Pr. Cat. Pr. Cnt. | 
3, 1857-75 361 231 | 68 204 ae ee EL. 
5| "74-70 333 | 264 | 61 7 | @ 100 
8 oT eT | 429 91 
“4 : | | 
5, 1869-65 | oe | | 20 | 9 
5, '64-60 46 | | 19 | 89 
4, "30-51 | 2 | -| 10 | 8 
14 | 40 | 16 | #0 
i — —- 
22 Average. 50 732 | w | 8 





By the aid of these figures, corrected both as regards exports 
and imports by the introduction of charges, and by the inclusion | 
of the re-exports of foreign and colonial produce, we still see that 
the series of figures representing the average fluctuations of the | ) 
five periods into which the twenty-two years are divided show con- | 

siderable changes. Thus, starting from 1859-56, the percentage | | 
proportion to imports has been for the exports of :— 
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The growing command of the United Kingdom over the re-| 
export trade of foreign and colonial articles is very gratifying, as | 
showing that the absence of duties and the facilities of free ports | 
render this country every year more entirely the central market of | 
the world. The re-exports were 25 mln. £in 1859-56, and 63 min. &, | 
or nearly three times more, in 1877-75. 

The further evidence now collected by means of these enlarged | 
and amended tables will be generally allowed, I think, to confirm | 
and justify in many ways the general argument and the detailed | 
deductions of the preceding paper. | 

It must be carefully borne in mind that in all the tables of 
figures in this paper, from one end tothe other, mo attempt has 
been made to state statistically the amount of transactions, whether 
of import or export, of the nature of transfers of securities to | 
bearer or otherwise, cable transfers of bullion, &c. The real posi-| 
tion of the foreign trade of this or any other country can only be 
learnt from the course of the foreign exchanges. Speaking gene- 
rally, it may be said with safety that (except on certain well-known 
occasions, and arising from exceptional causes equally understood) | 
the foreign exchanges have been in favour of this country during | 
the twenty-two years 1856-77; and at some future time I may, 
perhaps, extend the inquiry to this particular topic. 





In corroboration of the preceding the following extract is 
given from the report of the Board of Customs for the! 
calendar year 1877, published at the close of 1878 


Articles wholly or im part manufactured.—It is always interesting 
to know im what and to what extent foreign competition 
is employed in producing manufactured articles for use in this} 
country. We have therefore introduced the following table, which 
is designed to show the that has been made in this 
respect during the five years 1873-77, so far as our record of some 
of the imports will enable us to do so. 

Imports into Unirep Kinepom, 1873-77, of ManvuracTURED 
ArricLes—Declared Values as follows :— 
(Min. £; 20 = £20,000.) 


| 1874. 
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Imposts into Untrep Kinepom, 1873-77—(( Continued). 








| 
Articles. 1873. | 1874. | 1875. | 1876. | 1877. 
Min. £ | Min. £| Min. £ | Min. £ | Min. £ 
NE: SORTUD OE oo cncesenvnscinsnuseviensibaunend 46 | 6 | 8 | 10 10 
Hats ... ion ha pth aaatmaendimaiinal aadimatita 77 10 16 | 18 21 
eens, Gaemtnelh Qin oi. is cdcnceabictecmenzetel 197 2,23 2,81 2,97 2,95 
Iron manufactures ....................0.-..- 1,00 132; 1,42 142; 1,53 
e schintchacadiieasihiiediniai kate tadindaiaae 85 67 40 | 50 52 
Leather manufactures ....................- 1,62 1,95 2,97 | 2,40 2,24 
Linen goods a a ca ee 28 33 | 41 | 42 57 
Musical instruments .................0000+ 60 74 | 63 | 57 61 
Painters colours ................cs0.ssssss00-- 36 58 7 73 75 
I cialis abn aneehieabedinaanmanaielaered 114 1,16 | 1,10 | 1,28 1,28 
pee BES 40 | 53 | 63 | 54 54 
ES ETE OS 12,36 | 12,01 12,96 
Toys sehr nn decedinkabbiopbvasen aa 30 | 29 | 39 | 42 44 
Watches and clocks ...................00:00++ 83 87 | 85) 89 1,01 
‘Wooden house frames........................ 1} 3 | 3 | 7 | 12 
RI IIS ccd dlanscmsecidalisatieal 545) 564) 5,85 6,65 7,09 
Zinc goods ..... sacenkiaiehtanindiededi 36 | 37 | 43 41 41 

Manufactured goods not otherwise | 
IIIT in: 1s chinstetaioalaeaatiibieniaeanteal 4,22 4,63 4,93 , 5,34 | 5,74 





35,20 39,40| 42,00 43,40| 45,10 
371,28 | 370,08 | 374,00 375,15 | 394,42 
94 10-7 111 15! 114 
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(L) EXPLANATIONS RELATIVE TO THE TABLES 
OF COMPARATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 
—1845-50—1851-783—HITHERTO ADOPTED IN 
THESE “COMMERCIAL REVIEWS;” AND AN 
ACCOUNT OF VARIOUS CORRECTIONS TO BE 
INTRODUCED. 

In May, 1878, Mr Newmarch presented to the Statistical 
Society, a paper of considerable detail, entitled “‘ The Progress 
of the Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, since 1856, 
with especial Reference to the Effects Produced upon it by the 
Protectionst Tariffs of other Countries.” (The paper is printed 

|in the “ Statistical Journal,” XII., 1878.) For the purposes of 
the investigation it became necessary to consider carefully the 
variations of the Prices of the Commodities as determining the 
| value, in contrast to quantity, in weight and number of the 
articles ; and as the conclusions arrived at affect particularly 
the Tables of Comparative Prices employed in these reviews, 
we have to ask attention to the following chapter(X VIL). “On 
the Effects on Commerce and Prices of the Gold Discoveries of 
| 1848-51, and on the Comparision of Prices in 1831-45, and in 
| 1870-77.” 





This investigation cannot be closed without some reference to 
| the effects of the large and continuous supplies of Gold from 
California and Australia, which began thirty years ago in 1848-49. 


The following figures indicate, at five year intervals, the progress 
of the gold supplies from the old source (Russia), and the new 
| sources (United States and Australia) since 1848 (in mln. 2). 


| | 
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Prior to 1849 the annual supplies of gold available for all 

| the purposes of coinage, bullion reserves, and commerce, had 
been about 4 min. £, an amount barely sufficient to meet the 
wear and tear of the gold coins in circulation. In 1850 the 
supply was raised to 9 millions; in 1851 to 14 millions; in 
1852 to 27 millions; and in 1856 to 32 mln. £; a revolution far 
surpassing any economic change within record. The figures 
below show that there has been a gradual decline to a su ply 
of 21 mln. £ for about the last sixteen years, say, 1561-77— 
that is to say, the pre-discovery supply of 4 mln. £ per annum, 

| has been raised to a post-discovery supply for the ten years 
1851-60, of about 28 mln. £; and for the following sixteen 
years 1861-76 of about 21 min. £ per annum. 


The present rising generation can form but a faint idea of 
the intense interest excited thirty years ago by the discoveries 
of 1848 in California: and still more by the far richer deposits 
found in Australia in 1851. Careful observers had begun to 
recognise the fact, of which there is now no question, viz. :— 
that for about twenty years prior to 1848 the annual supplies 
of gold had been insufficient to meet the wear and tear of the 
-colm in use: the requirements of the arts: and the needs of 
enlarging industry, commerce and population. 





| 
| Russia. (Single Years. |Unitd.States.| Australia, | Together. GrandTotal. 
—S fe a ae Ee ee ee eee eT ee ee 
| 36 1849 i) Bator ae ete 
28 55 14,7  —_— a | s02 
3,1 eo | 38 i a | nn 
32 6 | 52 11,8 17,0 | 90,2 
| 44 70 | 5,3 11,7 70 8=6| = aa 
4,0 "75 i 68 9,5 16,3 20,3 
| 40 76 (| 84 8.8 72 | a 
| 4 Totals, 28 yrs. > 
| . i } 206, 288, | 494, | 588, 
Ann. Average a « ea 
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lower prices: and therefore towards a discouragement of 
enterprises in which lapse of time and the state of distant 
markets had to be considered. 


The new gold dissipated all these discouragements. I well 
remember how vivid were the hopes and fears excited, how 
fierce and wild the theories started, and how earnest the con- 
troversies carried on. The least of the events most confidently 
looked for was a rapid and wonderful rise of nearly all prices, 
and a rapid and wonderful fall of the rate of interest ; so that 
the persons living on fixed incomes and the interest of capital, 
had the most confident assurance given to them that anyhow 
their destruction was certain, inasmuch as what little margin 
the rise of prices might possibly leave them on one side, would 
most assuredly disappear by the fall in the rate of interest on 
the other. 


I was one of the earliest of the disputants, and early in 1853 
I collected the facts then accessible, in a stout pamphlet called 
“The New Supplies of Gold,” written chiefly for the purpose 
of showing that most of the extravagant anticipations were 
erroneous, and that after a short time the extension of com- 
merce, the stimulus given to invention and enterprise by fresh 
markets, and the consequent infinite multiplication of trans- 
actions far exceeding any previous experience, would prevent 
before long any undue rise of prices by mere force of increased 
quantity on the side of the new gold—that most emphatically 
the end to be feared was not that the new supplies of gold 
would continue, but that by possibility they might fall away 
or cease :—and in short, that the world ought to rejoice if a new 
gold field could be discovered every few years. 


These opinions found few supporters, and * facts were 
disputed, and my references condemned. I had, however, one 
supporter whose judgment represented a great power—I mean 
Thomas Tooke—and in the fifth and sixth volumes of the 
“ History of Prices,’ which bore our joint names and were 
published, early in 1857, the same argument and the same 
views were elaborated at greater length, and were reaffirmed 
with greater confidence; and to these volumes I refer any 
person who may be curious to trace the history of the con- 
troversy. 


I limit myself to quoting here the two final conclusions 
(16th and 17th) of the summary of the whole inquiry :— 


“That set in motion and sustained by the production year by 
year of large quantities of new gold, there is at work a vast and 
increasing number of causes, all conducing to augment the real 
wealth and resources of the world, all conducing to stimulate and 
foster trade, enterprise, discovery, and production, and therefore, 
all conducing with greater and greater force to neutralise by ex- 
tensions of the surface to be covered, and by multiplying in- 
definitely the number and magnitude of the dealings to be carried 
on, the 4 priori tendency of an increase of metallic money to raise 
prices by mere force of enlarged volume. 

“ And, finally, that at the close of the first nine years, during 
which this great economic revolution has steadily rolled on, but 
each year with a broader and deeper current, the results which 
stand forth in the most positive form, and produce upon the mind 
the most distinct impressions, are results which point to the 
creation of a wider and richer field for the exercise of labour and 
skill as the earliest and most certain of the changes which will 
flow from the influx of the new gold. 

“ Already the boundaries within which capital and enterprise 
can be applied, with the assurance and the knowledge alone com- 
patible with durable success, have been extended over limits which 
ame or even five years ago, would have been regarded as unattain- 
able. 

“ There have come into play influences of which it seems to be 
the special mission to contribute, by the aid of these great gold 
discoveries, and by the aid of concurrent advances of knowl , 
to the removal or mitigation of many chronic evils against which 
successive generations have striven almost in vain. 

* And on solid grounds of fact and reasoning, we are justified in 
concluding that during the last nine years there have been 
impressed upon every part of the social machinery depending on 
economic conditions, an impulse already manifest in a quickened 
rate of progress, and still more manifest in accelerating (but with 
equal and steady steps) the success of every sound scheme for the 
advancement of skill and labour in all countries, but pre-eminentl 
for the advancement of skill and labour within that country whic 
is our own.” (Tooke and Newmarch, “History of Prices,” Vols. 
V. and VI. (1848-57), VI., p. 105, published Feb., 1857).* 

Among those who have most distinguished themselves by 
their investigations of the effect of the new gold on prices, 
has from the first been Professor Jevons. His official resi- 
dence in Australia in the service of the mint at Sydney, and 
his great scientific acquirements, give him high qualifications 
for the task. Mr Jevons did not take the same view of the 











_* I may say here that prior to Mr Tooke’s death in 1858, he transferred to me 
his books and papers connected with the six volumes of the “ ny Of Beles, 
including an interleaved and corrected copy of the first four volumes; and 
sh we 0 mane Hatet come Oleg @ a new and revised edition of the entire 
six volumes d be undertaken by me, and carried down to whatever may be 
the date of the publication. 
been and am not unmindful ; 
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phenomena as myself.* He held that prices had been power- 
fully affected in the direction of advance by the now gold. 
But it is no part of my present purpose to resume the argu- 
ment. The further evidence furnished by the lapse of nearly 
thirty years, enables us both to judge the question on sure 
grounds of fact; and it is on these grounds solely that I now 
insert the following table (XIX.), which places in juxtaposition 
in the shortest form the figures which represent Mr Jevons’s 
statement of prices in the fifteen pre-discovery years 1831-45, 
and my figures which represent the prices of the eight post- 
discovery years 1870-77—that is eight years which commence 
when twenty-one years (1859-70) elapsed since the dis- 
coveries, 

For the method of arriving at the figures in the table, I 
refer to Appendices G and H, given below. 


WHOLESALE Prices in Lonpon at Ten Periops, viz., (a) the 
Fifteen Years 1831-45, before the Gold Discoveries, as given 
by Professor Jevons; and (b) the Eight Years 1870-77, say 
Twenty-One Years, after the Gold Discoveries. Full Details 
given in Appendices G, H, and Ha. 

















1 2 3s i 4 5 
A. B. B. 
1831-45 1870-77 
Commodities. (Fifteen | (Eight | 
Years), ears), || Less. | More. 
Jevons. |Newm’rch|| 
L | 
1, All the articles observed ...............cc000. | —_ 10 
2. Cotton, raw ......... petal ha nes | 2 - 
Ce | 3 _ 
4. Oils, timber, tallow, leather 5 
5, Copper, lead, tin, a ERE ey 08 -- 9 
Be Bt cnaivccicssessenssenseiy 185 115 20 — 
PIII 51.5: clea csalsihs theantaablice dubia dan catak ov | 106 » 97 a 9 





1 may fairly point out that the differences in cols. 4 and 5, 
do anything but indicate a considerable or even a marked 
advance in prices in 1870-77, as compared with 1831-45. 
Indeed allowing for the almost constant prevalence of wars 
on the largest scale in all parts of the world during the period 
1853-77: and the almost total absence of war of any kind 
during the period 1831-45, the apparent rise of 10 per cent. in 
general | gens may be fully accounted for by reasons of in- 
terrupted supply and enlarged demand of the commodities 
themselves. 


I leave the subject with the single remark that the course 
of events has amply vindicated the opinion I was almost 
alone in expressing in 1853. The following are the appendices 
G, H, and Ha, in which the details are given relating to the 
prices 1831-77. 

AppENpDIx (G). 


Wholesale Prices in London, Siz Years 1845-50,—and Twenty Seven 
Years 1851-77. 

The Table (G) as below, has been arrived at under the following 
conditions. 

During my editorship of the “Statistical Journal,” I gave 
particular attention to framing a systematic tabular record of the 
wholesale prices mostly in London, of such leading commodities of 
raw materials, food, and tropical produce as were most likely to 
exhibit the effect, or supposed effect, of the new supplies of Gold 
upon prices and markets; and in order to establish a basis or 
datum line, I tabulated the prices of forty-one articles for the six 
years 1845-50—that is the six years pees 1851—the year of 
the Australian discoveries; and the year when the Californian 
discoveries first made known in 1848 were becoming important. 

In the volume of the “ Statistical Journal,” for 1860 (vol. xxiii., 
p- 102) I inserted the following explanatory note :— 

“This table exhibits the wholesale prices in London and 
Manchester for forty-one leading commodities at various periods, 
from the opening of 1845 to the close of 1850. In the cases where 
import duties attach, the prices in bond are of course given. The 
first line of the table gives the average prices of the several 
articles for the six years 1845-50, and is now published for the first 
time. Care has been taken to compile the from the same 
source, and in the same manner throughout. The authority em- 
ployed has been the weekly return of prices given in the Economist 
newspaper, and the results of the six years 1845-50 is the average 
of the quotations appearing on the first days of January, April, 
July and October of each year. The articles in the table and the 
arraugement of the table itself co nd with the similar tables 
constructed by the late Thomas Tooke and myself for the fifth and 
sixth volumes of the ‘ History of Prices,’ published early in 1857, 


* Mr Jevons’s chief publications have been as follows :— , 

A Serious Fall in the Value of Gold Ascertained, and its Social 
Effects set forth. With two diagrams. By W. Stanley Jevons, 
M.A., formerly of the Sydney Royal Mint. London. (Stanford). 
1863 


On the Variation of Prices and the Value of the Currency since 


1782. = W. Stanley Jevons, &. “Journal of the Statistical 
Society of London,” vol. xxviii., p. 


294. 
Letter on the Value of Gold. Economist, 8th May, 1869. 
Reprinted in the “ Statistical Journal,” vol. xxxii., p. 445. 
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as on the whole the best mode of arriving at a definite view of the 
facts relating to wholesale prices.” 

The records of prices begun on this plan have been carefully 
continued by me in the annual “Commercial Histories and Reviews” 
of each year, 1863-77, which have appeared as Supplements to the 
Economist newspaper in the months of March, 1864-78. _ 

I have gradually seen reason to be dissatisfied with the six years 
1845-50 as a datum level. The prices of these six years were too 
low to represent fairly the prices of the, say, twenty years pre- 
ceding the gold discoveries; and they were too low for several 
special reasons, for example: (1) the commercial panic of October, 
1846 ; (2) the long series of continental revolutions, beginning in 
February, 1848 ; (3) the very severe and continuous pressure on 
the capital of this country, occasioned by the excessive expenditure 
on railways during the five years 1846-50. ; 

I have been glad therefore for the purposes of the following 
table (G), to avail myself of the researches of Professor Jevons, 
in his paper entitled, “On the Variations of Prices and the Value 
of the Currency, 1782-65.” (“Statistical Journal,” vol. xxviii., 1865, 
pp. 294—321.) 

By means of Professor Jevons’s figures, I am able to give the 
average prices for the fifteen years 1831-45, and for the twenty 
years 1831-50. The prices 1831-45 are from 8 to 35 per cent. above 
the six years 1845-50; and the prices 1831-50 are also considerably 
higher than the six years. These are corrections of most vital 
moment as regards the effects of the new gold. 


(G) Wuotzsate Prices in Lonpon, 1831-77, Expressed in 
Percentace Numpers.—From Mr Newmarch’s Paper in 
“ Statistical Journal,” 1860; and his Continuation of the Same 
Record in the Annual “ Commercial Reviews” in Economist, 
for the Fifteen Years, 1863-77. 
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lok @. |. ©. | wi @ |] om 
Periods || | Raw Materials,| Raw Materials, | are icl.|! | Pro- 
_ All || Textile. | Sundry. Pr ce}, || visions. 
of et —_—_——||— || Wheat. 
Years, || ‘ities. | Cotton! Silk, || a2, | PPPC™|| Coftee, | 1 weckr's, 
(44 Ar. || oon wo || Tallow, |Leather| ate || Meat, 
ticles.) || ot | ool. | Teather! Tin. oe ! 

— |= | i} | _———)} 
1877...... 121 || 100 | 133 || 123 [100 |) 126 } 105 |) 14a 
76.....|| 120 || 105 | 107 || 128 | 109 | 112 | 86 || 149 

3} °75....../| 125 || Ml | 14 123 120 | 14 | 8 || 19 
1874...... 130 || 116 | 130 || 122 | 131 | 128 | m5 || 139 
73...../ 135 | 132 | 163 |} 120 | 138 |} 6 || 107 || 157 
72... 135 || 140 | 14 | 1 | 183) 12 | 17 || 139 
71. |} 390 || 122 | 130 14 | 10 || 103 |} 105 || 138 

5} 70.....]) ial |} 147 | 12 14 | 107 |} 106 || 8 || 127 
1969...... 123 } isi | 133 |} 115 | 105 | 16 | 98 || 128 
, ‘wale 123 || 125 | 137 || 116 | 100 | 107 || 126 |) 116 
Bence 133 || 181 | 145 116 | 100 | 108 | 117 || 125 
"66... 150 || 241 | 155 113 | 10 | 122 | 9 || 137 

5| S...... 152 | 275 | 150 no | 106 | 12 | 7% || 129 

} | i 
1964......| 172 || 357 | 147 15 | 118 lo | 76 | 118 
63......|| 157 || 275 | 143 mg | sj} U7} 87) im 
‘2......|| 135 || 170 | 137 || Us | us | 17 || m | ie 
, ee 120 || 112 | 142 1233 | 118 | 15 | 98 || 121 
10 | 60...... 122 || 118 | 131 13 | 123 15 | 8 || 107 
ee 
1859... 113 || 115 | 126 no | ws} i) 7 || 10 
Tis... 121 || 111 | 126 lis | us | n2 | 9 | im 

13 | °87...... 142 | 134 | 155 135 | M2 || 155 | 19 || 106 

1| °33......// 15 || m0 | 16 i} m2 | 120 | 107 | 385 || 108 

1} ’51...... 108 || 132 | 106 6 | 6 | mi 2} & 

“6 \1845-60.|| 100 || 100 | 100 100 | 100 || 100 || 100 400 

20 | '31-60.\| 109 || 138 | 120 112 | 106 wi — | — 

_- _ {| —_———| 

15 id 115 | 161 | 1390 || 115 | 108 || 135 || — — 








Notr.—The averages 1831-50 (twenty years) and 1831-45 (fifteen years) are from 
Professor Jevons’ r of 1865,—See “ Statistical Journal” of that date. ; 

The datum line of the table is the figure 100 assigned to the prices of the six 
years, 1 : 





(H) Wuoesatz Prices in Lonpon, in Two Drvisions, viz. :— 
(1) Professor Jevons (Twenty Years) 1831-50; (2) Mr New- 
march (Thirty-Three Years) 1945-77, stated in the Average 
Annual Percentage [Inpex Numpers of Groups of Years, and 














it Say each case the Prices for 1846-50 (col. 7) as the 
Datum Line of 100. 
1| 2 2 2:8 et ESS 9 WU Ik 
| NEWMARCH. 
JEVONS. (Thirty-Three Yrs.), 
| (Twenty Years), 1831-50. 1845-77. 
| Commodities Observed. | ee 
1831 /1836 )1841 | 1831 |1846 | 1831 1845 1857 1857 1870 
1 oe} Se 1 Se | oe te to and to to 
'1835.|1840.|1845. 1845.|1850. 1850. 1350. 1853. 1869. 1877. 
% 15 yrs 5 yr L5yrs\5 yrs 20yrs 6 yrs 2 yrs 13yrs 8 yrs 
1 |All commodities observed’ iis ior | 116 | 100) 109 | ivo) 112 134 126 
EE a | 164 | 161 | 100 138 100 121 175 (127 
3 (Silk, flax, wool woes] 183 111) 130 | 100 120 | 100 Mil 40 127 
4 | {Otis shor, tallow, 2! 115 115| 100 112 | 100 102 118 1% 
5 , lead, iron, tin ....., 102 108 | 100 106 | 100: 108 118117 
6 Coffee, sugar, tea ...........| 135 135 | 100) 126 100 108 119 115 
7 ‘Wheat (Gazette average)... 100 406 | 100 105 | 100 738 6) 
8 Butchers’ meat ............ | ;—|—|— | wo 9 16 143 
9 Fodder: hay, clover, straw) 110 117'| 100} WB ji -— fi -— i tl e 
The preceding table (II) is founded, first, on the figures given by 
Professor Jevons, in his of 


per entitled, “On the Variation 
Prices and the Value of PS, since 1782,” in the “Sta- 
tistical Journal” (vol. xxviii.), 1865 (pp. 254—320). 
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drew his materials chiefly from the Economist newspaper. Second, 
in the tables given by myself in the “Statistical Journal” (vol. 
xxiii.), 1860 (p. 102), for the six years 1845-50, and for the periods 
from 1850 to 1877, in the “Commercial Reviews” for the fifteen 
years from 1863 to 1877, aqeey as Supplements to the 
Economist newspaper in March of the years following. The 
materials of these tables were also obtained from the Economist. 
The figures for 1845-50 were the average of four quotations on 
ist January, April, July, October. 

The period 1845-50, was selected as a datum line as being the 
six years just preceding the discovery of gold in California in 1848, 
and in Australia in 1851. 

Mr Jevons carries back his tables to 1782; I am able therefore 
to obtain from them the figures for the four periods of five years 
each, 1831-50, in order to show what was the range of prices during 
the twenty years preceding the discoveries of 1848-51. All the 
evidence shows that the prices of the period 1845-50 were far lower 
than in the fifteen years 1831-45. 

As regards Mr Jevons’ tables (cols. 3—8) I have assumed the 
1846-50 figures to represent a datum line of 100, and cols. 3—8 of 
the table (H), are calculated from that point. 


The actual figures given by Mr Jevons are as follows, table 
(Ha). 


(Ha)—Wnuotesa.e Prices in London (Twenty Years) 1831-50, 
the Actual Percenracr Numpers as given in Professor 
Jevons’ Paper in “ Statistical Journal” (vol. xxvili.), 1865. 


























1 2 4 5 6 7 
& Jevons (Twenty Years), 1831-50. 
E Particulars. ne ee 
Z 1831-36 1836-40 1841-45 1831-45 1846-50 1831-50 
5 years. 5years. 5years. 15 yrs. 5years. 20 yrs. 
1 All commodities observed .. a) So i v 81 | 80 
2 Cotton rn Ys a Bie ae ee 
3 (Silk, flax, Wool .............00000--- 9% | 97 | 8 | of | 72 | 8 
Bei asncerecsssmneasteretaccreneenl at 4) ae ee | Oe | Rk ee 
I a te a cr teanen teal | 117 | $8 108 | 18 | 103 
Dyes coats Ces RA 47 51 | 36 44 | 33 | 42 
5 Copper, lead, tin, iron ............ 8 98 | 80 87 | 81 85 
Iron, several kinds ............ 52 7% | & 60 | A9 | 7 
6 Coffee, sugar, tea, &e. ........... 50 55 44 50 35 46 
7 Wheat, Gazette average sion ne 124 |; 111 114 107 | 111 
8 Grain, wheat, barley, oats 107 | 104 | 11 | 107 | 106 | 106 
9 Fodder, hay, clover, straw 195 212 | 23 | 207 177 | 382 





Tf we take, for example, the first line of this Table (Ha), “all commodities,” we 
get the following percentage equivalents, as given in (H), thus :— 
Table (Ha) 80, 87, 75, 81, 70, 80. 

. (H) 114, 124 107, 115, 100, 109. 


oe 


(M) QUANTITY OF GOLD AND SILVER COIN 
IN FRANCE AND GERMANY IN 1878 — 
EXTENT OF GERMAN COINAGE, &c.—STATE- 
MENTS BY PROFESSOR SOETBEER — THE 
LATIN UNION. 

Professor Soetbeer, one of the highest authoriiies in Germany 
on questions of coinage in thatcountry, published at the close 
of 1878 in a German commercial paper, a memoir on the sub- 
jects stated above. The Bullionist, January, 1879, enables us 
to compile the following particulars :— 


To 2nd November, 1878, it is stated that the Imperial German 
coinage of gold had amounted to 83 mln. £, out of this sum 
5§ min. £ had been exported, leaving, say, 77} mln. £ in Ger- 
many. There is besides in Germany 45 min. @ in silver coin, 
viz., 214 mln. £ silver coin of the Empire; 4 mln. £ Austrian 
thalers, and 193 min. £ of German thalers. The following 
table is given as showing the comparative circulation of gold 
and silver coin in Germany and France in 1878 in mln. £, and 
per head of population :— 


| Germany 






































i] } 

2 Franee. | Ge sal " 

Coin in Circula- —~— | — eee | Bante 
tion. | Gold. | Silver. | Gold. | Silver. || Gold. | Stver- Gold. | Slver. 

| oe ee 

ia aseat 7s | — | o| — |} so | — || 1s) — 
ear — —- | mui—-jwlil-—-la 
Small silver ...... — | 23 — | 5 | — 1 || — 2 
yee | 75 | “3 | «| mi—|—|—)|— 
Per head — | — | = | — ole i ml oe 


These figures would indicate that the gold and silver coin of 
France is, per head, mere than three times the circalation in Ger- 
msny. e hardly know what are the limits in denomination of 
the small silver in Germany, but the ve large aggregate 
amount is strong proof of the poverty and retail dealings of 
the population —a egies hardly yet prepared, by their 
economic condition for a gold coinage. Soetbeer says the 
surplus stock of silver now in Germany is not more than 
29 min. £, and he considers that the most potent cause of the 
fall in the price of silver has been the suspension of silver coin 
age by the Latin Union countries since 1875. In the three 
years 1873.74-75, the Latin Union coined 24 min. £ in gilver. 
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[ Economist, 
March 8, 1879. 





A writer in the Economiste Frangaise in January, 1879, esti- 
mates as follows :—The quality and kinds of gold and silver coins 
circulating in France in 1878—ex. 25f = £. 





Fre pieces. Min. £ Fre pieces. Min. £ 

Rc esc SD. . cningsniets BS TVR Secckecces.c200005 OD “cesanescs 

i -whersoutniennienene DD cqrvintes 10 op cttinhedvesanive Small ...... 48 

i nlpenlieesntglanctnll OD ib sesame 12 — 

120.0 

ae tame _ eee PT TIRE, issncesecncbsdseccheensigunsctavectusies 200.0 

sig} dase icetitaelinahb PG icimtitahis 160.0 ——— 

in i ckeseniae 30.0 320.0 
Se . aebisieiosbaphapaahins 5 7.0 
200.0 





These sums of 200 and 120 mln. are independent of the 
40 mln. £ of gold and 42 mln. £ of silver (together 82 mln. £), 
composing the metallic reserve of the Bank of France. 


The following relates to the decisions of the Latin Union in 
October, 1878, regarding the suspension of Silver coinage ; and 
the Congress which met at Paris in August, 1878, on the invita- 
tion of the American Government, to discuss the possibility of a 
double standard, of course resulted in nothing :— 


The delegates of the Latin Union who have been sitting in Paris 
during the past two or three weeks have decided upon a policy in 
rowpect to the Silver Question which will not be without effect 
upon the interests of India, and, through her, of this country. The 
Union, we may remind our readers, was formed while the late 
Emperor Napoleon was at the zenith of his power, and was an 
attempt to realise, under the leadetship of France, that confedera- 
tion of the so-called Neo-Latin nations of which he used to fondly 
dream—the confederation, that is, of the people who speak lan. 
guages derived from the Latin. It was originally concluded 
between France, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland, and has subse- 
quently been joined by Greece—linguistic objections being in this 
case ignored. Its immediate object was to ensure identity of coin- 
age between the members, and to give currency to the moneys of 
each throughout the dominions of all the others. Within the 
Union both gold and silver are legal tender—that is to say, a 
debtor may discharge his debt in either metal as he himself 
chooses, and the creditor is not at liberty to insist upon the metal 
he prefers. When the depreciation of silver set in three or four 
years ago, this provision of the law threatened to produce very 
serious consequences. Naturally, every person having to make a 
payment would select the cheaper metal. Thus gold was likely to 
go out of use in purchases and in the discharge of debts, and to be 
sent abroad to the countries where it alone is legal tender, and 
consequently must be employed in trade. The result would be, 
not alone that France and her Confederate States would lose all 
their gold, but also that they would become the receptacles for 
the demonetised silver of Germany, which would be exported to 
them in exchange for merchandise and Stock Exchange securities. 

'The French Government was not willing to suffer the loss with 
which the country was thus menaced, and it summoned to Paris 
delegates from the other members of the Union to consider the 
measures necessary to be taken. The decision arrived at was that 
a restriction should be put upon the coinage of silver. Each mem- 
ber of the Union stipulated that it would coin not more than a 
specified value of the metal, while the mintage of gold was left 
free. Every year since then the Conference of Delegates has been 
renewed, with the result that a further and further restriction has 
been put upon the coinage of silver. Indeed, the issue of new 
pieces of that metal has altogether ceased for a year or more in 
France, Switzerland, and Belgium. Still France continues to 
feel inconvenience. She is so incomparably richer than any of her 
Confederated States, her population is so much larger, the activity 
of business within her borders is so much greater, that she 
requires a much vaster circulation. Besides, she is the commercial 
centre of the whole Union, and the balance of trade is always in 
her favour. Consequently, there is a steady flow of the silver coins 
of both Italy and Belgium into France. M. Léon Say has just had 
a census taken of the moneys of France, and the fact to which we 
have referred is very clearly brought out by it. There have been 
rumours, therefore, that France meditated putting an end to the 
Union by giving the stipulated twelve months’ notice, or at least 
insisting upon such a revision as would protect her from being 
flooded by the silver of her two neighbours. She has taken the 
latter course. She has obtained an engagement from Italy that 
the latter will call in all notes of less value than five francs, or four 
shillings, it being considered that it is the currency of these notes 
which drives out the small silver coins. After lst January, 1879, 
Italian five-frane pieces will not be allowed to circulate in the 
dominions of the other members of the Union. In addition to this, 
the coinage of silver, which before was restricted, is now 
indefinitely, and cannot be resumed by one member without the 
consent of all the others. 

The practical effect of the latter stipulation is virtually to 
demonetise silver in France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Greece. As the last two that point is not material, since 
they are under the régime of inconvertible paper. Not so as 
respects the other three. The three together contain a population 
about equal to that of Germany, but they are infinitely wealthier 
than she is, and require a much larger metallic circulation. The 
cheque system is still in its infancy among them, and the other 
devices for economising the use of coin are not highly developed. 
Hitherto, therefore, they have been, in Europe, the great consumers 
of silver. In his well-known report, Mr Goschen rightly attri- 
buted to the restriction put upon the coinage ef silver by the 
Latin Union, an infiuence on the depreciation of the metal 
scarcely inferior to the demonetisation by Germany. The ‘total 
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suspension of coi must then have a much greater effect. — 
(Standard, 9th Nov., 1878). 


«@) THE FAILURE OF THE CITY OF GLASGOW 
, BANK, lst OCTOBER, 1878.—ISSUE OF THE 
INSPECTORS’ REPORT, 18trH OCTOBER, 1878. 
As a matter of historical interest connected with the greatest 
and most scandalous bank failure which has ever occurred in 
this country we give extracts from the Pall Mall Gazette, 21st 
October, 1878, immediately after the appearance of the 
inspectors’ report of 18th October—a report which for a time 
filled the whole country with horror. An article in the 
Fortnightly Review, December, 78, may also be consulted. 


The City of Glasgow Bank was founded in 1839, and has from 
the first been closely identified with Glasgow, and supported in the 
largest degree by that section of the trading classes of the Clyde 
al the West of Scotland which, although not perhaps of the first 
rank, are eminently industrious and respectable. Latterly, the 
bank has been a sort of financial representative of the Free Kirk, 
and among the sufferers by the failure most to be pitied are the 
nee of that religious body, whose Sustentation Fund is 

t the largest creditors of the institution. The paid-up 

Seas was one million sterling; the reserve fund was set out in 
the accounts as half a million; the dividend was 12 per cent. per 
annum ; and the 100/ stock was sold the day before the stoppage 
at 236—that is to say, the market price of the million of capital 
was very nearly two and a half millions. In the crisis of November, 
1857, the City of Glasgow Bank was compelled to close its doors 
for a few days, the liabilities being about five millions. Investi- 
gation was made, with the result of showing but a small actual 
deficiency of assets, and the bank was enabled to resume business. 
As the bank was established under the old Joint Stock Company 
Acts, the liability of the shareholders is unlimited. At the present 
time there are 1,272 shareholders, nearly all in Seotland. Of these 
no fewer than 278 hold stock of 1001 or less ; 500 others hold stock 
of between 1001 and 5001; 240 others hold between 500/ and 1,0001 
—leaving only 264 parties who hold stock above 1,000/. This 
analysis shows very plainly the comparatively humble condition of 
See aentie of the shareholders ; and it also indicates the intense 
erence misery and suffering which the failure will occasion in 
undreds of frugal and industrious households. There is, moreover, 
in this case more than the customary proportion of women and 
professional men. Thus the spinsters, widows, and married women 
are 360, or more than a fourth of the whole list ; the clergymen, 
teachers, and doctors are 71; and the tradesmen and farmers are 
no fewer than 120. When the Western Bank of Scotland failed in 
November, 1857, it had a list of shareholders quite as wealthy as 
could be found among the holders of stock of the Scotch banks of 
that time. No such statement can now be made regarding the 

proprietary of the City of Glasgow Bank. 


The supreme control of this bank has been exercised for many 
years by the board at Glasgow, composed of six persons—namely, 
R. 8. Stronach, as managing director; and Robert Salmond, John 
Stewart, Lewis Potter, John Innes Wright, and William Taylor, 
as directors. These six persons held each about 1,2001 of the bank 
stock, apparently the bare qualification. The inspectors report 
significantly that when they applied for explanations (as well 
they might) to the directors and managers, “we were told in most 
instances that the explanations we invited were as new and start- 
ling to the parties interrogated as to ourselves.” The inference to 
be drawn from this statement is that out of the small number of 
six members of the paramount governing body, to some two or 
three were confined the real knowledge and the absolute control of 
the business. 


The actual facts as now ascertained exceed in blackness any of 
the current rumours and suspicions. The whole of the 1} millions 
of capital and reserve is lost; and nearly 5} millions more—or 6} 
millions altogether. That is to say, each shareholder of 1,0001 
stock will not only lose whatever it may have cost in the market, 
but will have to pay 5,0001 more at least, assuming that all the 
shareholders will be able to pay their rateable proportions—an 
ability which most certainly in numerous instances will be found 
not to exist. Of this loss of 63 millions as much.‘as 4} millions 
arises on four accounts, representing advances to parties engaged 
in speculations and ventures in India, New Zealand, and other dis- 
tant regions. These advances go back a considerable time, and 
have s got more hopeless year by year. As far as circum- 
stances w permit, the pressure of loss. was lessened by keeping 
in oeiien several hundreds of thousands of Acceptances more 
than was admitted in the published accounts. In 1873 the books 
show that the excess was as much as 978,0001, and a false entry 
was then deliberately made in order to conceal the fact. The 
excess of acceptances over the published figures has now risen to 
1} millions; and in point of fact it was the impossibility of keeping 
the mass of acceptances afloat by reason of the distrust arising 
somewhat suddenly in the London Money Market which compelled 
the bank age one ang to - payment. The certificates sent to 
the 


. ee eee of 1846, relating to the amount of 
gold coin uired to be ld by the bank in connection with its 
circulation of notes, hesdoa for some time been deliberately falsified 


to the extent of 300,000/. As regards the last balance sheet issued— 
that of July, 1878—the inspectors say that they have recovered the 
draft of it submitted to the directors, and by them altered in such 
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a manner, the inspectors say, “as to lead the sduaetictties ye 
believe (1) that the bank had lent on credits less than was the fact 


in hand belonging to it absolutely more than was the fact by; 
926,0001; and (3) that the bank had im their cash chest more 
reserve gold than was the fact by 200,0001.” 


It will be felt also that it is far from creditable to the system of 
Scotch banking that this imposture should have gone on for several 
years without exciting any adequate of suspicion. The 
rivals and neighbours of this magnificently hollow insti- 

tution seem to have been utterly ignorant of its desperate state. 
We are pretty sure that in London this could hardly have happened. 
In spite of the foolish Leeman’s Act of 1867, there would have been 
on the Stock Exchange some hostile movement against the shares 
of the bank, or some significant questions at the annual meetings 
would have set in motion inquiry conducting to exposure. These 
are all inferences which lie upon the surface. Discussion will 
render plain other consequences arising from the machinations of 
the clique who, in the third commercial city of the United Kingdom, 
have for a series of years—aided by pretences of religion—put in 

practice a system of fraud so gigantic and disgraceful 


The following compilation gives, in a short compass, the results 
of the inspectors’ report. In the first column are given the figures 
of the report issued by the directors as at June 5, 1878—four 
months before the stoppage at October 1, 1878. In the second 
column are given the figures arrived at by the inspectors, Mr 
Anderson and Mr M‘Grigor, as representing the real amount of 
the liabilities and the actual value of the assets on the day of stop- 
page (October 1, 1878). The third column gives the differences 
between the directors’ report and the inspectors’ verification, and 
shows therefore substantially, allowing for the difference of three 
months in the respective dates, the extent of falsification in the 
directors’ last issue of particulars 


Ciry of Gurascow Bank. 


























Directors, Inspectors, | Extent of Directors’ 
| June 5, 1878. | odaege 1, 1878.|  Falsifieation. 
LIABILITIES, oe ‘£ 
Plo nlineninn | 8 108,000 8,7: 0 000 696,900 
DRI Sorc sSensveceseeoues 710,000 863,000 | 153,000 
ACCEPEANCeS..........0--cceseres 1,488,000 2.748,000 } 1,254,000 
10,300,000 12,403,000 3000 | 8 2,108,000 
Capital paid up ............... | 1 "000, 000 _ 
NE "502,000 592,000 | ~ | 
——— -- ae 
11,892,000 13,995,000 | 
ASSETS ———_-. —_ ee ee 
i Bite isi catenin 8,484,000 2,488,000 
I ca asidaiinitemesiiiin 265,000 ety oo 54,000 
at ni $45,000 418 pao 427.000 
TEITIUL, Scencentassicemtianny 2,296,000 | 1,709,000 
|__11,892,000 __ 7,212,000 4,680,000 
Aamathes Wine: ...sn.0<ccacasacceas _ a 190,000 | ~ 
Capital and reserve lest . -| _ 1,593,000 — 
CN MB coiecicines | ecieenaina 6,783,000 | ‘mn 
pe 18,905,000 | a 





The falsification here shown is 2,103,000l in the liabilities, and 
4,680,000 on the assets; or together 6,783,0001; and of this total 
estimated loss the inspectors report that upon the four accounts 
upon which the largest deficiencies appear the loss will be 
4,269,0001, leaving 2,514,000? as the deficiency on the rest of the 
business. The inspectors give as follows the claims upon; the 
value of the securities held; and the present apparent loss in 
these four cases :— 

Four Laressr Accounts in Derautr. 











Account. At Debit. Securities’ Value. Deficit. 
£ £ 
Wes Tet iii a iocisces 2,320,000 688,000 1 oan.neo 
No. 2, Fleming .. | 1,864,000 452,000 1,412,000 
No. 3, Ns ciectisangumiaoie 1,142,000 310,000 S32, 000 
A cnianinastibagddegsaegs 464,000 71,000 rs an 393,000 
5,790,000 1,521,000 | 4,269.000 


The directors. were tried at Edinburgh, in the High Court 
of Justice, before Lord Moncrieff (the Lord Justice-Clerk), and | 
Lords Mure and Cranfield, in Jan., 1879, and after a trial of 
eight days were found guilty, and sentenced as follows :— 
Stronach and Potter eighteen months, and Stewart, Salmond, 
Taylor, Wright, and Inglis eight months imprisonment. The 
sentence provoked loud discontent by its undue leniency, and 
the whole trial was truly criticised as a most unhappy and} 
unfortunate piece of bad management. Mr Nicol Fleming! 
escaped to Spain. 

The following extract from the Scotsman of 4th Feb., 
1879, is significant :-— 

Mr Muir in his evidence showed both the growth of these debts 
and the extent to which they absorbed the resources of the bank. 
In 1873, out of the total sum of about 64 millions lent by the 


bank, these firms had between them no less than 3} millions, and 
thereafter their share of the advances steadily incerased, the sums 
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lent to them and all the other ordinary customers in subsequent 
years being as follows :— 


[ Economist 
March 8, 1879, 

















Scotsman) of the rates of interest charged and allowed, 
1857-58, will be of value:— 


: irms. Other Customers. 
Eight mee ee = AveracE Rare per cent., 1857-78, of (A) Bank of England mini- 














a 2,629,839 mum rate of discount ; (B) interest charged by Scotch Banks 
gc bcememateene = rats 958,524 on aus qaammata s 40h lakes) olivaalt ter Seek aie a 
— 2,489,000 interest receipts ; and (D) interest allowed by Scotch Banks 
Teh desnnsencssnvecnenensets 5,296,177 sevsecece , , - 
aT  ceemevinencnnnentn 5,554,570 .....0008 2,565,613 on current aaonante sane ted ag the daily ann ces — 
TDD nccvectdecnnnespeanntens 6,216,475 vevessece 2,293,406 Wear. ane ona sa a a" 4 
PRT IPS LIN EA NPC LE OTE IED CIE ECL: 5 EUIPEEISET ca: s .... 20:6 316 3} ~_ 
These eight firms, it will be observed, had swallowed up three- BF cteecnerrsamennioeate 4 62 ... 413 8} 22 108 = 
fourths of the available resources of the bank, and of one firm = eesnseoseresconosensoess cs 7 0 °2 : : : * 
alone—that of James Morton and Co.—the indebtedness to the eo eee 4103 ... 5 6 68 214 2 ~ 
bank in 1878 amounted to no less than 2,173,0001, while the whole | 62 oon 2 10 7 ee 20 0 = 
of the ordinary customers had ,between them no more SIRE: 8, SUED stpcncscncasusseerenes 8 2 .. 416 8} 26h - 
2,293, 4061 : OE tice ndilietients 77 411 4 611 219 
eek this debt of Mr Morton and his firm a thick cloud of | “5 7°" 15 Ls lk 311 a 118 a 
mystery spreads. We know that Mr Morton was the free-handed 2 inndibabasinlbeiaijaoels ¢ 18 11 Hl i 5 ¢ . ei : . z 
dispenser of bounty to the Hays. It was he who supported | gg 3 OT] 410 0 20 0 100 
Matthew and Theilmann, and he it was who generously found the wees 3 4 0 4 12 103 2652 100 
20,0001 wherewith to buy the business at Rangoon, into which et aa iS 320 413 0} 2 313 10 4 
Matthew, Buchanan, and Co. were installed. But while hej.) 00 217 72... 414 8 2 5 uy 100 
appeared to have not merely tens, but even hundreds of thou- | 773 eee ,.a8 22a 219 1 1 9 
| sands to dissipate in assisting others, he seems never to have had = svevoesepeneapesunsesase : = _ we : * # : = at : : : 
|a penny to meet his own liabilities. His promise to Mr Stronach | pov 3 bag et 28h 1 0 
to reduce his debt to aes pan se aoene eae a saatihensdhentdigslaa : 8 i 414 24 2 : 08 i 9 ° 
and in his other dealings he betrayed utter impecuniosity. Here, | 77 .............:.cc00 
for instance, is the coin given of his transactions with the firm | (78 s+. 315 7 5 3 lt 217 4 1 1 O 
of Potter, Wilson, and Co. in the fifteen years prior to the stop- Average for 22 years. 319 OF ... 5 3 OF 213113 aa 
‘page of the bank. “Were there a number af bills between “4 ipa — co) — oa — io: Se 








Potter, Wilson, and Co., and James Morton and Co.?’ was 
‘the question put to Mr Inglis, lately in the employment of 
ithe former firm. “A.—There was a great number at that time. 
| Q.—Did these bills represent transactions, or were they accommo- 
dation bills? A.—They were principally accommodation bills. 
Q.—And for a good number of years has there been anything but 
|accommodation bills between them? A.—No, nothing but that. 
Q.—Were the bills ever paid during the time you were there? 
A.—Rarely, sometimes they were. Q.—Did you ever know 
| Morton to pay a bill? A.—I never knew Morton to pay a bill in 
| my life. @.—Never? A.—No, not the whole time I was there.” 
‘Here there was a man who was known to at least one of the 
directors, and, if the Lord Justice-Clerk’s statement be correct, to 
more than one of them, to be entirely dependent upon his ability 
to keep a mass of accommodation paper in circulation. Yet 
'to this. individual and his firm nearly 2} millions of the bank’s 
/money was advanced, and he, moreover, was the intermediary 
selected by the bank to carry on financial dealings with other of its 
| debtors. No wonder that the Lord Justice-Clerk felt constrained 
to express his regret that either Mr Morton or some one connected 
| with him had not been brought into Court to explain his peculiar 
transactions. 


Notre.—The rates charged by the Scotch banks on overdrawn accounts are 
exactly } per cent. higher than the cash account rate, column B. 


Q) PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GOLD 


AND SILVER, 1850-78— BANK RESERVES, 
1870-78. 


At a time when attention is particularly directed to topics 
such as the above—more especially with reference to a sug- 
gestion which has been made, to the effect that the depression 
of trade and great fall in prices are traceable to a growing 
Scarcity of Gold, arising chiefly from the decline of the annual 
production of that metal, it is thought advisable to collect in 
this Appendix a variety of facts from various quarters, but 


without attempting in this place to construct any theory out 
of them. 


Table (A) gives the production of gold and silver in 
California &c., 1848-78. There is a dispute among the 
American authorities regarding the production of Silver in 
1878, andin 1876-77. Instead of 9$ mln. £ in 1878, some parties 
say that the real figure is under 8 mln. £, arising from the 
partial decline of the Comstock and Virginia mines. 


(A.)—Gotp and Sitver—1848-78—Annua. Propucrion in CALIFORNIA 
and Unrrep Srares (for fiscal years ende* 30 June), according to 
Statement of Professors Raymond and Linderman, U.S. Commis- 
sioners of Mining—In Min. £ (£ = $5).—(0,000’s omitted ; thus, 
01 = £10,000.) 






The Glusgow News (Jan. ’79) estimates that it would pro- 
bably be necessary to make a call of 10,000/ per share on the 
wretched shareholders of the Glasgow Bank to produce any- 
thing like the necessary balance, even if that would do it. 
Evidently, the first call of 500/ per share will not yield more 
than 14 million, both instalments. The dividend of 6s 8d per 
£, declared by the directors in January, 1879, must, there- 









































, : ; Min. £Mln. £ Min. £ Min. £ Min. £ Min. £ 
fore, be largely paid out of the available assets, as it will re- | Aver. ’48-50 6,30) ,01| 6,41 | 187! ......... 8,70, 4,40 13,10 

: ” ) oni Aver. °51-55) 11,80; = 01) 11,81) °72 ......... 7,20 5,15 12,85 
quire 4,170,000/ to pay it, and the remaining assets Aver. 36-60 10.25 | 112 | 10.37|| 73 7.20 | 715 14.35 
will thereby be reduced to 3,600,0002. About 3,750,0002 | Aver. ’61-65| 8,86 1,45 | BOI TE .ccccese 843 6,06 14,49 
will have to be made up by the further calls. Is there any | 1 e¢¢ 10.70! 200! 12.76 TD seveeeees | 840, 7,12) 15,52 

: - * eg | SOOO ccccvecee 4 ’ +; —_—_——- | —_—_—— 
chance of its being obtained ? Would not the creditors be} 67 ......... 10,34 2,70| 11,04 | Average ...| 8,00) 6,00) 14,00 
| cao : : oa Ss Be ae *)): re 9,60 2,40) 12,00) ssikchenmaiilh 
| wise to face the situation, and give some indication of willing- | gy °°°"""" 9,70| 2,60] 12,80 | 1876 ........ 946 7,70. 17,16 
rab ek: "70 seserveee 10,00) 3,20) 13,20) °77 ......... 9,02 7,80, 16,82 











> 








The failure of the City of Glasgow Bank was immediately 
followed by the failure of numerous firms dependent upon it, 
or ifnot dependent upon it, or among its customers, still 

| brought down by the discredit arising in the money market 
from the catastrophe. Among the principal failures were, in 
Glasgow, Potter, Wilson and Co., 216,000/;—J. D. Fin- 
lay and Co, 200,0001;— James Morton and Co., 
2,500,000/ ;—Matthew Buchanan and Co., 1,850,0007 ;-— 
Smith, Fleming and Co., 3,000,0002. At Manchester, but 
‘not customers of the bank, Heugh, Balfour, and Co., 
1,800,000/, carried into bankruptcy by the creditors. A 


5?  “aeohenne 9,45 9,35) 18,80 

Average ...! 10,07 2,60! 12,67 | 

scssnrsssnalisnenseenapeinenrsstattinttoatssasdoasnessanstetitenniltnesasaanatceneuaseinemastinnatenasaatamssbaihasiibaauensiiin 
Note.—The figures for 1876-78 are from the New York Chronicle. 


Wells, Fargo, and Co., San Francisco, make the production of 1878 
about 12 per cent. less than the above. 













Table (B) is from the New York Chronicle, one of the best 
authorities, and gives the total American production. 


(B.) Gotp and Sitver (and Lead) Produced in United States 
and British Colonies and Mexico—1870-78—Calendar Yeara— 
According to the returns of Messrs Wells, Fargo, and Co., San 
Francisco—($5 = £). In Min. £; 0,22 — 220,0001.—(New York 
Chronicle, 18 Jan. 1879). 






























1 
Glasgow paper, of 18th November, 1878, gave a list of up- 
wards of 150 failures in Glasgow and West of Scotland Sea Lead. 
directly or indirectly traceable to the stoppage of the City 
De ee ile eee Sig “ona 
As illustrating the system of deposit and current account | 73 (0| a 


business of the Scotch banks the following table (from the 














Maren 6,187. | 
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(B.) Gotp and Sinver (and Lead) Produced in United States 
and British Colonies and Mexico—(Continued). 






































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Produce U.8. West of Missouri. British 
oa | Col’nies Totals, 
Calendar Years, Total || & Mex.|; 2-6. 
Lead. || Gold. | Silver. | Gold & |; Gold & 
Silver. || Silver. 
Min. £| Min. £ || Min. £/ Min. £ 
5,50 13,34 0,40 14,45 
6,00 | 13,71 || 040 | 14,90 
1352 || 0,40 om 
14,52 | 0,76 16,20 
16,80 | 0,40 18,20 
18,20 0,30 19,70 
17,00 || — —_ 
oS a ee 





Table (C) gives the details of the production of Silver, 
1857-78 :— 
(C.) Sttver, 1857-78—Propvce in Different Countries—Sir Hector 


Hay, and New York Chronicle, 25 Jan., 1879.—In Min. £; 
0,1 = 100,000, and 6,0 = 6,000,0001. 




















g Old Sources z Old Sources. 
} _ 
S laws é | S las s 
Years} @ 28 4 SE Total.) Years. ~ 88 a SE | Total. 
3 |a4| 4 25; | = ies € 135 
| 24 s M3 } 1} 3 o4 2 o 
DP |4an] @ 5 | Pp |4h 2 S | 
1957...| — | 60] O01] 20! 81/1872...) 55) 52: 01] 20] 128 
58...) 0,1} 60] O01] 20! 82) 73...) 71) 48! O11 20) 140 
59..| — | 60] O1/ 20) 81) 74...) 65| 50) O1| 20/ 136 
00...| — 0} O1] 20) 82 75...1 71} 50 O1| 20) 142 
6l...| 0,4 Oo} O1] 20! 85 76...) 7,7) 50! O1| 20) 148 
0,6 0,7 | 10,0 41,2 340 | 25,0 0,5) 100! 695 
1862...| 0,9 01| 20, 90> 1877 78| 50| 01; 20! 149 
"63... 1,7 0, 20 98 78 93/ 50| 01! 20] 164 
64...) 22 01) 20 103 pena 
5...| 22 0,1/} 20) 104 17,1| 100} 02! 40} 313 
66...| 2,0 | O1 | 20 | 10,2 |  cemipeeinmstanlshanmndiialensames 
icineenaiahecenaieaiteionlt Hee) | 
9,0 0,7 | 10,0 | 49,7 | 22yrs.| 76,0 |122,0| 3,0 44,0 | 245,0 
LS | ee ar eae eEe 
1867...) 2,7 0,1 | 2,0) 108 | Aver’ge { 
68...) 25 01} 20)| 101) yrs) 34) 60) 01) 20) 120 
69...| 25 01} 20| 96 | pe gee ee 
70...| 3,2 0,1} 2,0) 103 Averge 
71...) 46 01} 20| 122) 1872-8) 7,3| 50| 0,1 | _ 14,0 
15,5 0,6 | 10,0! 53,1} | 





Table (D) gives in a concise form in periods of five years the 
total world production of gold andsilver. These figures do not 
exhibit, since 1872, any marked decline in gold :— 

(D.) Goup and Sirver—Average Annual Production of the World 
in Periods of Five Years, 1842-77, and Relative Proportion of 


the two Metals.—(New York Chronicle, 25th Jan., 1879.)—In 
Min. £; 10,1 = 10,100,0000. 














: Prop. Five Years 
Five Years. | Gold. | Silver. = and 1877-78. 
Min. £|Min.£/ l1to 
dessoent 10,1 8,7 0,86 ||1867-71 ......... 
| | es 0 8,1 0,54 Pe iscccenads 
ied 29,0 8,1 0,28 ||1877-78 ......... 
MOOR wxkscssis 25,4 8,2 0,32 —_ 
1962-66 ......... 24,8 10,1 0,39 = 





Table (E) relates to the quantity of gold and silver in the 


United States. 
(E.) Gop, Sirver—20 Years, 1859-78—Unitep Srarss.—Pro- 
puction, Net Exports and Surpius—($5 = £). In Min. Z. 
—(New York Chronicle, 18 Jan., 1879.) 


(F) generally, (G) with Germany, are condensed from elabo- 

rate tables given in the Economist, Feb. 9th, 1879. 

(F.) France—Gotp and Si1tver—1871-77.—Totals of Imports into | 
and of Exports from, France.—In Millions of Francs and £. 
(25f — £).—(Economist, 9 Feb., 1879.) | 

| 








7 8s 9 w nie 2 


1 2 3 t 5 6 
Imports into France. 











| 
| Gold. || Silver. |) 
|———- || —— ——|/Tot'1.!| Imp.| Exp. 
ees 
' 
| 





Min. frs. || Min. fre. || 
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Tables (F) and (G) relating to the bullion trade of France ; 





I 
|—| 
2'| $4 || 417) 168 || 508 | — | 243 
6 | 188 |. ore 17 
| 
g| ze | as! ao! soo | 7 
951 |) S| 83) 34) 50) 160 | 71) — 
Pete Tiare 
=| i 
| 3} 9] 19) 46) 160} ess | — 
| 2] 97] 10] s2| 141 | 542) — 
' 





580 |2,110 | 670 |1,901 |/4,572 
23 | 84 | aij iss |} 2| 48] 5 | 23 | 
_—_ -— --——- OO OO Oe CL 


Anav.ml£) 33 | 120 39| 75 || 265) 03/68) 07| $3) 111) 154) — 








Min. € ... 





We have here in the 8 years, 1871-77, an excess of imports 
into France of gold of 57 mln. £; and of silver of 51 min. £ 
—both very large sums. 

(G.) France—Gotp and Sitver, 1874-77—(1) Imported into| 
France from] Germany, and (2) Exported from France to| 


Germany.—In Min. of Francs and £ (25f. = £).—(Economisr 
9 Feb., 1879.) 















































——_—_—_—_—_— 
Imports from Germany.|| Exports toGermany. || Excess of— 
Years, | | ||Imports Exports 
| Gold, | Silver.| — | Gold. Silver.| ~— || from |_ to 
| | | | || Grmany Grmany 
ara | 165 | 19%46 | 2111 0,9 O41 13 i wos | — 
"75 ........., 900 | 97 | 29,7 22) os | 30 | #7) — 
OD siceten | 3L1 | 623 | 934 06) 15; ali as) — 
SO aia | 385 | 63 | 648 || 89 02 | 91 | 557 | — 
pemneastoanenany rene ene 
Franos......| 1260 | 2730 | 3790 | 126 | 30 | 156 | 395 | — 
——_— —_——- —— ——_ —— —- 
in Beit. | 50! 1,0 | 160 | OF | O11 O6 |} ws} — 


These figures show in the four years, 1874-77, an excess of | 
imports cf gold into France from Germany of 45 min. £, and 
of silver of 11 mln. £. 


The next table (H) is important, as showing the vast expan- 
sion since 1871 of the metallic reserves of the great continental | 
banks, an expansion which appears to be in gold from 57 
mln. £ in 1873, to 116 min. £ in 1878; and in silver from 3 
mln, to 59 mln. £ in 1878. The table must be considered as 
approximate only. 





Merattic Reserve of the Great Bangs—1850-78.— Distinguishing 
Gold and Silver.—In Min. £; 15,5 = 15,500,0001. 









Bank of | Bank of} Treasury 
France. | Germany. mobos States. 









a to 
a. Sir} Gid. | Slr, |Gid. | Sir. |Gold. | 
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The next table (I) gives in a concise form an estimate for 
the seven years 1872-78, of the total production and ap- 
propriation of Gold. 


(1.) Gotp>—Torat Propuction and Appropriation, 1872- 78.— 
Estimated according to latest data.—MIn. £ ; 9,0 = £9,000,000. 


{| 

















Re Years, Seven Years 

| 1872-78. | 1872-78. ° 
Gold—Production. pr y Cate —ggpeegetation. os 
nu | 

ena Total. Avorag| Total. 











Min. £| Min. £ |German coinage—new 


























California & U. 8. 9,0 63,0 | gold.. 7,6 | 53,2 
DIED: scmnatictninmnend 99 63,0 || United States resump-| 
Si acussischroscanibniiiaies | 45 _ 31s | | tion—new gold ...... | 24 16,8 
. 
22,5 "1575 5 Il 10,0 | °70,0 
German new when ex . 105 ene a ee 
ported......... .| + 1 | i Be | 940 
24,0 168,0 0 |Increase in gold re- 
| serve of State banks. 8,2 57,4 
| 20,2 | 1414 
| Wear &tear&sundriess 18 | 12,6 
22,0 | 1540 
Apparent gold surplus... 20 | 140 
"240 | 1680 | 24,0 | 1680 


The final table (K) gives details of the gold mining in 
Victoria (Australia), 1870-78. 


(K.) Goutp Ratsep, 1870-77, in Victoria (AvsTRALIA), and DETaILs 
of Mrxers Earnrines and Steam Enoines Employed.—(In 
cols. 2 and 4 the 000’s omitted; 1,222, = 1,222,000 oz., and 

60, = = 60,000. —Hayter, Victoria, Hana- Book, 1879. 





1 ORS. ee ee 


Gold Raised. — Miners. Steam Engines. 

















Value, | Earngs. Horse 
























Oz. Dien Men. 2 , Man \Engines Somer. 

No. |Min€) No. | £€ 8 | No. No, 
I actin ai eel 1,222,| 49 6, 810) — ~ 
alae 1,355,| 5,4 58, | 93 6 owe ome 
ie ae ee 1,282,/ 5,1 Bs iswi— _ 
OO a eaeia tial leila 1241,| 49 51, | 9316 | 1,151 | 25,100 
1874.. 1155,| 46 45, | 99 8 | 1,141 | 24866 
ont: <cdisaditiieaiendtieiineebadail 1,098, | 44 42, (104 4 1,101 | 24,234 
a. cvedestiditentebdianiaiahaelal 963,/ 38 || 41, | 8919 | 1,081 | 23,947 
Oe a Le 809,| 33 | 38, | 82 6 | 1,067 





(P) STRIKES AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr G. Phillips Bevan, an authority on subjects relating to 
the working classes, sends to the Times (December, 1878) the 
following report :-— 


The year 1878 has been a memorable and a sad one in the an- 
| nals of trade and industry. For months past there has been 
the same dull monotony of falling markets, wages reduced, 
workmen discharged, mills closed, furnaces blown out, and col- 
lieries laid off, and 1879 opens amid universal depression and dis- 
tress, such as the present generation has seldom or ever known. 
Neither as yet can we see any ray of light to warrant our hopes 
that we shall have any immediate change for the better, while 

there is too much reason to fear that we have seen the best days 

of more than one of our great industries. One would naturally 
suppose that with this diminution of work there would be com- 
paratively few labour disputes to chronicle, seeing that the 
number of unemployed throughout 1878 has been very great 
and has now attained enormous proportions. Unfortunately, 


4 this is not the case, for the sum total of strikes for 1878 is no 


less than 277. The number for 1877 was only 181. They are 
as follows for 1878 :— 


Mining and quarrying, 66—Coalminers, 58; copper miners, 
1 ; ironstone miners, 1 ; quarrymen, 6. Ironand metal trades, 
39—Boiler-makers, 4; chain- makers, 2; engineers, 2; puddlers 
and erY= 20; nailers, 2; iron shipbuilders, 6; tin plate 
makers, 1 ; cutlery, 2. Building trades, 77—Building operatives, 
8: bricklayers, 5 ; carpenters and joiners, 16 ; masons, 31; plas- 
terers, 6; painters, 6 ; plumbers, ; slaters, 3; cabinet makers, 
1; lath splitters, 1. Clothing, 7—Boot and shoemakers, 4; hat- 
ters, 1 ; tailors, 2. Textile trades, 58—Cotton operatives, 42; 
hosiery operatives, 3; flax operatives, 3; lace operatives, 1; silk 
operatives, 1 ; woollen operatives, 8. Ceramic and glass, co 
Glassworkers, 8. Agriculture, 5—Agricultural en 5. 
Food, 2—Butchers, 1; confectioners, 1. Sundries, 15—Lumpers, 
1; navvies, 1; railway employes, 3 ; compositors, 1 ; sailors, 2 ; 
fishermen, 1 : waggon builders, 1; carriers, 1; toiletware 
makers, 3; tobaceo-pipe makers, 1. Total, 277. 

To this list we may add 40 strikes in other countries—viz., 
France, 21; India, 1; Australia,5; Canada, 2; Lnited States 
(incomplete) 11—to make upa total of 317 labour quarrels. for 
the year 

A good number of these have been ephemeral, and, with the 


exception of the Lancashire cotton strike, which was attended 
with so much unfortunate violence, have not been of sufficient 
magnitude to rivet public attention, like the Clyde shipbuilding 
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and the London masons did in 1877. At the same time the per- 
tinacity with which some of these quarrels have been, and are 
still being, fought is amazing, in the face of sucha hopeless out- 
look of industrial affairs. Of individus] trades, the colliers have 
led the way in general restlessness during 1878, a fact a 
appears to be largely attributable to the fallacious pr ee 
Mr Macdonald on his favourite subject of limitation of produc- 
tion. It is remarkable, by the way, that in the recent minera’ 
conference at Manchester that gentleman was silent when this 
part of the question came to be ventilated, and it is to be hoped 
that, better late than never, he has abandoned a theory fraught 
with such evil consequences to both masters and men. The 
building trades have also been, as usual, very unsettled, though 
it is worth notice that the majority of these disputes have arisen 
in the North and Scotland, where wages are always less than 
those of the South. 


The results of these strikes only confirm me in the opinion 
that they utterly fail to gain their object. Out of this large 
number I can only find four in which the men were distinctly 
successful and seventeen in which a compromise was entered 
into, aud these only in strikes of no great importance. 


MUNICIPAL DEBTS IN UNITED STATES, 1878. 


The annual message of the Governor of New Jersey will do 
good service in calling attention to the subject of municipal in- 
debtedness in that State. It is one of grave interest to the tax- 

ayers. An approximate estimate presents the enormous 
total of 50,000,000 dollars as the aggregate, including county, 
city, township, and school district debt in New Jersey—a total 
equal to fully 10 per cent. of the assessed valuation of the whole 
State, and representing a burden of 40 dollars for every man, 
woman, and child in the State. From the data at hand it ap- 
pears that one-third of all the taxes levied are to meet obliga- 
tions incurred by the people in the heyday of their pros rity, 
when the municipal authorities could not prosecute publio-ie 
provements half fast enough to meet the demand of sanguine 
speculators......... In the face of these startling statistics, it is 
probable that the Legislature at its coming session will be ex- 
tremely careful about granting authority to every little village 
or school district to go in debt, or to indulge in the illimitable 
expansion of city and county indebtedness. 


The debts of the cities are the most burdensome. Jersey cit 
heads the list with 13,000,000 dollars; Newark comes next wit 
10,000,000 dollars ; Elizabeth follows with 6,000,000 dollars ; 
then there is a drop to little Rahway’s 1,800, 000 dollars, and so 
on. The great bulk of this city indebtedness was incurred for 
street improvements, and another large portion represents de- 
ficits in the collection of taxes. This last is the most alarming 
feature about the financial condition of the cities. Many of the 
municipalities fail to collect more than 60 or 70 per cent. of their 
annual tax levies. The deficit is carried along as floating debt 
until it becomes too large, and then is funded as the readiest way 
of getting rid of it. The heavy taxpayers—that is, those who 
actually pay their taxes—are getting uneasy.—New York Times, 


Jan., 1879. 
WORKING MEN’S WORK. 
Mr J. A. Alsop writes in December ,1878, to the Times :— 


Referring to the depression in trade, will you allow me to 
state the following facts? Iam a suburban resident, spending 
on an average about 300/ per annum in work and repairs, and 
during the last two years have had the greatest difficulty in get- 
ting *‘ working men” to do a fair day’s work at their own price. 
They have walked up to my house just before eight o’clock in the 
morning, and then set about breakfast ; and, onmy leaving home, 
about a quarter past nine, I have frequently found that they 
have not done a stroke of work, but were either rolling = 
looking at their tools, gossiping, or doing anything but wor. 
Since the institution of Trades Unions, workmen conspire to- 

ether to see how little they can do during the normal hours of 
abour. The recent case of Jackson and Graham, who prose- 
cuted a workman, supposed to be employed at a gentleman’s 
house where they had sent him for charging for a great many 
more hours than he had actually worked, and the magistrate’s 
observation that it is the custom now for workmen: 80 to do, 
show the morality of the present working classes. 


Employers of labour have, to my certain knowledge, for the 
last two years decided, in consequence of impositions, to have 


as — done as possible. Now there is a great outcry for 
work. 






GERMAN RAILWAYS. 


The Allgemeine Zeitung (Jan., 1879) publishes some interesting 
figures relative to the influence of railways on the increase of 
the town populations of Germany. Of 2,528 towns of over 2,000 
inhabitants only 867 in the year 1867 were provided with a rail- 
=e In 1871 there were 1,049, and in 1878, 1 1,270. 

n the course of these eight years the total population of 
2,528 towns rose from 8,848,000 to 12,424,000. Of 1,837 towns 
of from 2,000 to 5,000 inhabitants, in 1867 there were 1,388 
without any railway communication. In 1871 they had fallen 
1,263, and in 1875 to only 1,095. 
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Of 591 towns of from 5,000 to 20,000 inhabitants in 1867, 268 
were without railway; in 1871, 213; and in 1875, only 162; 
while those provided with railways increased from 323, with a 
population of 2,759,000, to 429, with a population of 4,000,000. 

Of the 88 towns of from 20,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, all 
were provided with railways in 1875. Their population increased 
from 2,750,000 to 3,500,000 during the interval in question. Of 


towns of more than 100,000 inhabitants, all, of course, also pro- | 


vided with railways, the population increased from 2,050,000 
9 665,000. y pop ’ to 

The total increase of the population of the towns of more than 
2,000 inhabitants from 1871 to 1875 was 1,511,000. The popu- 
lation of the whole German Empire only increased in the same 
period by 1,658,0u0. 

TAXATION ABROAD. 

A correspondent writes from Geneva, January, 1879:—“In 

a letter from Mr E.'S. Cayley, which appeared recently in the 
Times, a return to Protection is called for, on the ground that 
foreigners are admitted to compete in our home market with- 
out being asked to pay ‘any of the imposts which we pay our- 
selves.’ It might appear from this remark that Mr Cayley is 
of opinion that foreigners have no local taxes to pay in their 
own countries. I should be glad if he would name one 
country that seriously competes with England in the markets 
of the world where the local and imperial imposts are lighter 
than they are in that country. I know of none. 
_ “In Prussia there is a graduated income tax so heavy that 
incomes of 150/ a year are mulcted 5/; in Berlin the Munici- 
pality takes another 5/, besides which there are the octroi and 
the Customs duties levied by the Zollverein. In Dresden, 
as I know by actual experience, the local taxes, in addition to 
the octroi, amount to a third of the rental, while all over Ger- 
many the Government takes three years of the life of every 
adle-bodied man between twenty and twenty-three, which 
represents a tax equal to at least 8,000,000/ a year, though it 
does not appear in the Budget of the Empire. 

‘* In many parts of Switzerland, though the Confederation has 
neither navy nor standing army, the local taxation is nearly 
as heavy. In Berne the tax payuble on incomes of about 
10,000f a year is 5 per cent. for the city and 5 per cent. for the 
canton, besides the octroi and the Federal Customs duties. In 
Zurich the income tax is quite as heavy, and the legacy duty 
exacted in that canton is no less than 2U per cent. In Winter- 
thur, an important manufacturing centre, the imposts are still 
more onerous. 

“ As for the United States, if Mr Cayley wants to know how 
heavy local taxes can be, let him turn to the Atlantic Monthly 
for 1878, and glance at a paper by Mr Brook Adams 
on ‘Abuse of Taxation.” He will there find that the local 
imposts levied in the city of Boston amount to $25: 60c per 
capita, which, with the national taxes, make a total of $33 89¢ 
~ capita, or very nearly 7/! If it be true that foreign manu- 

acturers are able to compete in neutral markets with our own 
manufacturers, an allegation which yet remains to be proved, 
it is clearly not because the former are less heavily taxed. 
Protection for home industry must be advocated on some other 
grounds.” 


GROWTH OF THE POPULATION. 


As nearly eight years have elapsed since the last census was 
taken in 1871 it is clear that in many cases the returns then 
published would be far from representing the truth respecting 

opulation at the present day. The Registrar-General there- 

ore supplies various estimates annually relating to the largest 
English towns, in order to form a basis for the calculation of 
annual rates, &c., his estimates starting on the assumption 
that the rate of increase seen on comparing the returns for 
1871 with those of 1861 remain in force. It appears, then, that 
the population of London, which in 1871 was 3,254,260, may 
now be taken at 3,620,868. In the case of Brighton there has 
been a comparatively recent addition to the borough boun- 
daries; the population is now, however, taken at 105,608. 
Portsmouth has increased since 1871 from 113,569 to 131,821, 
Norwich from 80,386 to 85,222, Plymouth from 68,758 to 
74,293, Bristol from 182,552 to 209,947, Wolverhampton from 
68,291 to 75,100, Birmingham from 343,787 to 388,884, Liver- 
pool from 493,405 to 538,338, Manchester from 351,189 to 
361,819, Salford from 124,801 to 177,849, Oldham from 82,629 
to 111,318, Bradford from 145,830 to 191,046, Leeds from 
259,212 to 311;860, Sheffield from 239,946 to 297,138, Hull 
from 121,892 to 146,347, Sunderland from 98,242 to 114,575, 
Leicester from 95,220 to 125,622, and Newcastle from 128,443 
in 1871 to 146,948 in 1879. There have been great alterations 
recently in the boundaries of Nottingham; that borough is 
now estimated, however, to have 169,396 inhabitants. Im the 
case of Salford the estimate is based upon the rate of increase 
of inhabited houses within the borough during the six years 
ending ist July, 1877. ; 

Tt thus ap that the population of London is about equal 
to those of 1B of a po a just enumerated, excluding 
Brighton. erpoo 
very slightly in population, the number being 538,338 and 
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578,156 respectively. The density of population in the 20 
towns enumerated varies very greatly—namely, from 11.4 

rsons per acre in Norwich to 103.3 im Liverpool. The 
an stand thus:—Norwich 11.4, Leeds 14.5, Sheffield 15.1, 
Nottingham 17.0, Wolverhampton 22.1, Oldham 23.9, Bradford 
26.5, Newcastle 27.4, Portsmouth 29.4, Salford 34.4, Leicester 
39.3, Hull 40.3, Sunderland 41.4, Brighton 44.9, Birmingham 
46.3, Bristol 47.2, London 43.0, Plymouth from 53.3, Man- 
chester 84.3, and Liverpool 103.3 per acre. 


(Q) ESTIMATE OF THE EARNINGS OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES OF THE UNITED KING- 
DOM IN 1877-78 AS COMPARED WITH 13866, 
BY PROFESSOR LEONE LEVI. 

In 1866 Professor Leone Levi, on the invitation of Mr M. 
T. Bass, M.P., prepared a memoir of great research and value | 
on the subject as above, and the paper has been generally 
accepted as one of the best estimates available. Mr Levi has 
again (on the invitation of Mr Bass, dated 15th November, 
1878) taken up the same inquiry for the years 1877-8, and 
from his report, dated 2nd January, 1879, we extract the | 
following :— | 


The number of persons engaged in the various industries, a5 | 
returned by the census of 1871, plus 7 per cent. for the increase of | 
population,* appears to be as follows :— 








ee 
ee 
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Total. 








Secunibencad chute tcmaivanene 1,511, came 1,219, wreese 2,730,000 
nee 6,310,000 lk... 2,469,000 oss 8,778,000 
7,821,000 oe... 3,688,000... 11,509,000 


Classified according to their occupations the number stands as 
follows :— 








Occupation. Men. Women. Total. 
Professional, dockyard, police 282,000 ..... ot -gepeyy 282,600 
Domestic service .................. 28,000 ...... 1,849,000... 2,052,000 
Commercial carriers, &c....... . 800. ....... 61000... 750,000 
IN cinnicins cticnintnlaeiies 1,721,000... 178,000 ne 1,899,900 
ES a csiivsaneteverceiaconntas 4,926,000 .....+ 1,000.00 =... 6,526,000 | 

7,821,000... 8,688,000 on... 41,509,000 
| 


Of children from five to ten years of age there are but few 
now employed in consequence of the obligatory system of educa- | 
tion; but full two-thirds of those between tdn to fifteen, and | 
nearly the whole number of those from fifteen td twenty, belonging | 
to the labouring classes are employed in industrial labour, and | 
many of them earn the wages of adults. Domestic service, the’ 
textile manufactures, and agriculture employ 90 per cent. of all | 
the women engaged in industry. In the proportion of women to| 
men employed in industrial labour there is no material increase 
since 1866. 

In a population of 34,000,000, the labouring classes may be taken | 
at 24,000,000, being about two-thirds of the whole. Therefore, the | 
11,509,000 earners constitute a good proportion of the whole| 
number of the labouring classes, fact which has an important 
bearing on the family income of the working population. 

The wages have increased considerably in late years, and though | 
in some industries there has since been a reaction, in many the | 
rise has been fully sustained. It should be remembered that when | 
wages are paid by piecework or by result, the skilled and steady 
labourer often earns much more than the nominal rates, while the 
indolent and unskilled earns considerably less.¢ There is much 
difference moreover, in the total amount of income in the year | 
when trade is slack, from the fewer number of days when wages 
are actually earned, though the rate may remain untouched. 

The wages are in most cases good ; but I have taken lower rates 
for my averages, seldom, indeed, assuming even 33s and 35s a! 
week in the most skilled arts. Upona full calculation of all thie 
high-paid and low-paid industries, and assuming fair average 
wages in each and all cases, I find that the total amount of earn- 
ing is considerable, and that the result fully confirms the accuracy | 
of my calculations in 1866. 








Men. Women Total. 

I hititinatncrcndusssandiirerese S32 Min. 2... cc 29 Min. 2 ...... 61 Min. 2 
and Upwards ........... <0. SD x: gb x: netting >t eat he ° a 
a WB ‘ane: OB 


follows :— 


nett 4, poli Men. Women. Total. 
Professional, dockyard, police, 

OFMY, DAVY .....2..--eeeeeerese 4 Min & ...... — Ming ..... 14 Min, £} 
Domestic service .................. ee eee 61 fas delice 70 . 
Sears! SUS cscocs S sae eer a ape = ” 

A APR eer _ <*) seen 4. ” 
DIO eseciccecoceasesetecesene-s ea. aa es $37. 

I crs comtiicnimn ee ia . 








From this total amount, however, important deductions must be | 
made. In my report to you in 1866 I have only taken the number of | 


» Bn pepebtion of the United Kingdom in 1871 was 31,513,000, and in 1978, 
$3,799,000, : 


A honse in Birmingham furnished me with an abstract of wages earned in the 
on months from 1877, when they were in full work, as follows :~Moulder, 


average Trecei Bas ad, pay, ll 16; fitter, 21 156 10d and 1! iés; 
ditto, Dos ana ll 14s ; tarner, I Iée 50 = 1l 16s 6d; smith, 2) Os 4d and Li he; 
engine-men, 2! 11s 6d and 11 6¢; labourer, 1! 6s 
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workers up to sixty years of age, and I have set the earnings of all 
above that age against the amount lost in the year from holidays and 
other suspensions of labour, amounting in all to about four weeks, 
or 7} per cent. This year I have taken the entire number of 
labourers ; therefore, we must deduct that 7} per cent., and also 24 
per cent. for the number of masters not distinguished in the census, 
making in all 10 per cent., or 50,300,0001, leaving a total of 
452,700,0001. 

But yet another important deduction must be made at this time 
from the stagnation of trade, and, consequently, diminished demand 
of labour. The depression has hitherto been reported to exist 
mainly in the textile industries, mining and metal manufactures, 
and among that class of labourers of an indefinite character who 
are always the first to suffer when work is slack ; and these repre- 
sent a total amount of earnings as follows :— 








Textile manufactures........................ Labourers 2,300,000 _....... 90 Min, 2 
IIE cnutbhadsiendmiananonncanseettanickionenne - 625,000 __i....... sw 
Metal manufacture.......................0065 ~* 628,000 i... Oh. te 
Miscellaneous, indefinite .................. » 686,000... -. - 
a SUNIL ccekckseadeingitabiimeniauad a 4,239,000 __—si........ 


Allowing for a loss of wages in these industries (though in many 
branches included within these divisions, as you will see in the 
details, no depression exists) to the extent of two months addi- 
tional, equal to one-sixth of the yearly income, amounting in all to 
about 30,000,0001, the earnings of the labouring classes will be 
reduced to 422,700,0001, an amount almost equal to that of 1866, 
divided, however, among a much larger number of labourers. 

_The average wages represented by the total amount of earnings, 
divided among the respective number of earners, shows some 
increase as compared with 1866, as follows :— 








[ ee Ona 

Years Under 20 20 & Upds Under 20. 20& Upds. 

1866 Schedles er WEEE FS cncscvins OND: vebainace OU ~ siscekse’ ll 0 

re nsansait monsniclcons REE, coscaiias ie ee BD sonnel 13 8 
Increase per cent. ..............+-+. En |< waehchann ie  sanbekenn 24 





You will see that women’s wages have advanced more in pro- 
portion than men’s wages. This is especially the case among 
domestic servants and dressmakers. 
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cially to the present cheapness of almost every article of food and 
dress as well as coal. 

Within the last twelve years our labouring classes have had 
opportunities of setting aside a considerable amount, and there 
ought to be no reason for the excessive distress complained of at 
this moment. A certain amount has doubtless been saved by the 
thrifty and careful, as witnessed by the larger amount held by 
the savings banks, friendly, and building societies,* a a r- 
tion of which belongs to the working classes. But a considerable 
proportion of the extra amount earned, especially from 1871 to 
1873, has been spent in maintaining a standard of comfort higher, 

robably, than a labouring man is warranted in looking for, unless 
is has first put by something for the rainy day, and more espe- 
cially in an excessive expenditure for eating, drinking, and 
smoking.t A wiser and a more economical appropriation of wages 
is the great want of the British working population. 

In no other country are the wages more liberal, but in no other 
country are they more wastefully used than in the United King- 
dom. Here there is scope enough for practical education touching 
the moral, quite as important as the intellectual, bringing up of 
the new generation. 





* The amount held by the savings banks in 1866 and 1877 was as follows :— 


Trustee Banks Post Banks, Total. 
 Sisatnh Geatteoies 36min. 2 ...... £8,121,000 ...... 44 mln. £ 
TE cveniarehtaiaanee ar 28,741,000 ...... 2 
NE on Cnc ne cous cn scpunatansinohemnnsnacebiin 7 « 


The amount held by friendly societies in 1865 was 5,362,0001, and in 1874, 
9,038,000l—increase, 3,676,000l—total of both savings banks and friendly societies 
in ten years 32,113,0001, or an average of 3,200,0001 per annum. 


On the 31st Dec., 1877, the liabilities of building soeieties, in which the working 
classes have largely invested, to the holders of subscription or incomplete shares, 
of completed or realised shares, and of nae ae pe shares, to depositors, and also 
for unappropriated profits, were—in England and Wales, 23,916,0001; Scotland, 


1,126,0001 ; and Ireland, 678,000l—total, 25,720,0001. 


+ The consumption of the following imported and exciseable articles of food 
and drink per head of the population in 1866 and 1877 was as follows :— 




















Tak tel h Articles. 1866. | 1877. Increase. 
aken separately, the average wages are not high; yet if the — an | ailtciee male 
total amount earned be divided among the 4,800,000 families (each Been ent WABI sovsonrroronsenennnonensensssonnesésst sori 1 2 ant 4 per cent, 
of five represented in the 24,000,000), the amount per family is | Sugar .......0..c...scccscsssssseesssecsseesssecsseesseeeee op 121| 6496) 57 3 
641, without the deduction for the depression of trade, and S881 | Tea ...........:ssccesescssenceersessssesensenessnenenenes as 3:42 4°52 Oe ine 
with that reduction, viz., 36s in the first case or 33s in the latter, Spirits. Be srrren annoy tanner? ies ot: cae Ome 8 
an ample allowance for comfortable living, having regard espe- | Malt 00000000000. bushels| = 182 | 1°92 + 
THE 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


CHIEF OFFICE—ST MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


FUNDS. 


I i cnccchanehs wunenennsqacnucan’ vareeuunh 
Life Assurance and Annuity Funds ................::e000+ 
IED; iithnc titi cicthcchdetites chewias per chakdossbnabacecas 


£2,492,793 
2,426,833 
518,039 


BONUS YEAR, 1879. 


Assurances effected under Table L* by a limited number of payments may, after Three Annual Premiums 
have been paid, be at any time exchanged for a Free or Paid-up Policy for a sum bearing such proportion to the 
original sum assured as the number of Premiums paid bears to the number stipulated to be paid in the original 


























Policy. 
Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100 payable at Death, payments to be 
made for a limited period only. 
ae ne 
Age. 10 Annual Premiums.}15 Annual Premiums. 20 Annual Premiums.[25 Annual Premiums. 

£ S d | £ 8 d £ S d £ d 
” | 4 14 5 3 9 3 S47 0 2 9 11 
25 | 5 4 0 | o> 5 3 3 0 2 15 3 
30 o 15 8 + 5 2 do 10 6 3 2 1 
35 6 8 10 4 15 2 3 619 1 3. 1 
40) ( 3 9 5 a ' | 4 9 5 So. 1“ 





a SY DDD 
Prospectus, Reports, and Proposal Forms can be obtained on application to the Society’s Agents and Branch Offices, or to 
F, ALLAN Curtis, Actuary and Secretary. 


Application for Agencies from Gentlemen in a position to introduce business may be addressed to the Actuary and Secretary 
at the Head Office. 


Freee 
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SCOTTISH COMMERCIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 





GLASGOW—133 WEST GEORGE STREET. 


LONDON—82 OLD BROAD STREET. EDINBURGH—77 GEORGE STREET. 
MANCHESTER—104 KING STREET. DUBLIN—9 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET. 
LIVERPOOL—3 MANCHESTER BUILDINGS. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—40 MOSLEY STREET 


BRISTOL—37 CORN STREET. 





CAPITAL, TWO MILLIONS. 





ded de ae 
PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
1. ECONOMY IN THE MANAGEMENT. 
2. AMPLE FUNDS. 
3. MODERATE RATES. 
4. CLAIMS PAID IN ONE MONTH AFTER PROOF OF DEATH. 





MS de as aD 


The importance of the Company’s transactions in this Department, and its rapid advance in Public favour and 
confidence, is shown in the following Statement of the Premium Revenue for three periods :— 


1967. 1872. 1977. 
£ £ £ 
PRESSES ELL IA SALTO en 67,818 —......... 232,514 


Fire and Life Rates and all Particulars promptly supplied on application. 


FREDERIC J. HALLOWS, General Manager. 
Applications for Agencies are Invited. 


MR EFFINGHAM WILSON’S” 


IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL AND OTHER WORKS. 





NOTICE.—Twelfth Edition, re-written. with an Ap-| 9, RICKARD’S (GEORGE) PRACTICAL ] 26. GOSCHEN’S THEORY of the! 
pomee fated by Special Permise soto the MINING, fully and familiarly described. One FOREIGN EXCHANGES. By the Right Hon. | 
eee itso of the Geeck Madanee. ol, feap. 8v0, 2s 6d. GEORGE J. GOSCHEN, MP. Now ready, 





10. JACKSON’S BOOKKEEPING. A 

New Check Journal. Fourteenth Edition. One 

Vol., 8vo, 5s. 

. PARNELL’S LAND and HOUSES. 
A @Quide to the Safest Investments. Third 

Bdition. ls. 


1. FENN’S COMPENDIUM of the ENG- 
LiSH and FOREIGN FUNDS, DEBTS, and 
REVENUES OF ALL NATIONS, together with 
Statistics relating to State Finance and Liabili- 
ties, Imports, Exports, Population, Area, Rail- 
way Guarantees, and all descriptions of Gov- 
ernment Securities held and dealt dn by inves- 
tors at home and abroad ; the Laws and Regu- 
lations of the Stock Exchange, &e.; = whole 
of which are brought down to the latest 
period, so as to render the work alike useful to 
the Capitalist, the Banker, the Merchant, or 
the Private Individual. Twelfth Edition, re- 
written, by ROBERT LUCAS NASH. 


2. TATE’S MODERN CAMBIST. A 
Manual of Foreign Exc . Sixteenth Edi- 
tion (1874). One Vol, 8yo, 


3 GUMERSALL’S TABLES OF INTER- 
og and DISCOUNT. Computed at 23, 3, 3, 
at and 5 per Cent. Fourteenth Edition. 

One Vol., 8vo, 10s 6d. 


27. DANVERS’S INDIAN RAILWAYS: 
Their Past History, Present Condition, and | 
Future Prospects. By JULAND DANVERS, | 

4 Government Inspector of the Indian | 


Ninth Edition. One Vol. 8vo. 6s. | 
i 


Railway Companies. Second Edition. 2s. 


. PULBROOK’S (ANTHONY) COM- 
PANIES ACTS, 1862-67. Fifth Edition. With 
copious Index. One Vol., demy 8vo, 6s, 

. SMITH’S (Dr JAMES WALTER) 


LEGAL FORMS for COMMON USE. Ninth 
Edition, One Vol, fep. 8vo, 3s 


28. ELLIS’S MARKET FLUCTUATIONS 
oe = ELLIS. Now ready, Third Edi- i 
ion. 7s | 


29. ROYLE’S LAWS RELATING to | 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN FUNDS, SHARES, | 
and SECURITIES. The Stock Exchange : ita | 
Usages and the Rights of Vendera and Pur- 
chasers. With 400 References to Acts of Par- | 
liament and Decided Cases, and an Analytical 
Index. By WILLIAM ROYLE, Solicitor. | 


Now ready, One Vol., 8vo, pp. 124. 6s. | 
15. wanes INVESTMENTS. Being a , 
ie Meaceaeen of Shun ania ant 30. LONG’S POPULAR GUIDE to the| 


‘ 
pop : 
sdvantages of cach Kind of Investment, and of : INCOME TAX, the INHABITED HOUSE | 


SHAW’S FIRE SURVEYS: A Sum- 
of the Principles to be Sones = ote 
the Risks of Buildi 
SHAW, of the London Fire 
Edition. 56. 


its Liability to Deprec Lose. By Lona’ _ the Lap Tex By J. P. A.| 
’ - ROB ERT. emia Ww ED, yh Ry Fourt urveyor © axes. ow ready, 4th 
. ee eee one oe Edition. One Vol, feap. 8vo. 2s 6d. Edition, revised and enlarged. 1s 6d. 
Vol., 8vo, 6s. Price 1s each, by post for 13 stampa, 


31. ASS TENDER TOE: Essays on | 
Gout. WILLIAM LOMAS, M.D, M. "R.CP. 
Now 3 2e 


WILSON’S LEGAL HANDY B 
5. BOSANQUETS (BERNARD TIN-| 1. 1 BILLS, CHEQUES BS, NOTES $f sgn . 
UNIVERSAL SIMPLE INTEREST y BANKING; Tis Ontemus 


17. and Practice. 
TAB ES, showing the Interest of any sum for’ 15° 3 MASTER and SERVANT: Employer and 


- _ ew e 
~ a te Gut 


price One Shilling, 


ony Seana ot ign en ee Employed. 32. BIRKBECK S PRESENT POSITION 
4 to 92 per cent. One Vol. 8vo, 21s. . PRIVATE TRADING PARTNERSHIP. ate a re QUESTION. By JOHN 

6. BOSANQUET’S (B. T.) SIMPLE IN- | ® > JOINT 8X Ps Direo- ECK, Jun. 
a ae ee 6. PUBLIC MEETINGS. 33. CLARKE’S SOVEREIGN and QUASI- 


SOVEREIGN STATES: their Debtsto Foreign 

i By HYDECLARKE, V.PSS8. Now 

ready. 2s. = 
“There are still many who will like to know what 
the inner mysteries of of these things are. The losses 


to te ee ER BRANCHES of COMMER- 
Vol, feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 9. SHIPPING. Price 2s. 


21. 

7. TATE’S COUNTING-HOUSE GUIDE | 2 7 RUBE MARKS. Duties and Liabilities 
24. 
25.10. HUSBAND and WIFE, MARRIAGE and 


8. ROBINSON’S STOCK and SHARE} DIVORCE, PARENT and CHILD: Containing | which the country has sustained from bad invest- 
TABLES. Sixth Edition. One Vol. feap. 8vo, aa Married Women’s Property Act.” Price | ments > foreign securities have indeed been enor- 
5s. mous.— A thenawm, 


LONDON: EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


| 
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THE 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. CORNHILL, LONDON. 


THE REPORT AND “ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR 1878, 


SHOWED 

That the vet Yearly Tncome amounted tO ..c-ecsccceeceeceeeee cer cerereene ver eenees £1,508,070 
The Capital (paidjup) amounts to «...-..-+--.++. TEE a 245,640 
The “General Reserve and Fire Re-insurance Fond” ” now aaiiiiale to... 1,300,000 
The Funds Invested to meet Life ee . Cori. were at 

December, 1877... ......0eeseseeeees seegenbndawcaih ‘sch actatbalealieatdioionlaite'e wee 2,825,966 
Increased during 1878 a sosinicietiiindineiiaiiiin inn ial thetaiaiinlta nha ; 186,745 
Amount of Life Department wound at pisiathae: 1878 idiniskincans |: ae 


The Report further showed that the New Life Participating Class had been very successful, enabling 
the Company to declare the high Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per annum on the Policies effected in 
that class during the quinquennium. 


ee 





The Total Funds (securely invested) were at December, 1877.. ... £5,814,367 
Increased during 1878 by..................:s0--ssossesssssscnenesensccsenes 312,076 
Accumulated Funds in hand December, 1878 ............ 6,126,443 





Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal on Application at any of the Offices, 
or to Agents of the Company. 





BRITISH EMPIRE MUTU AL,| BASE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporates by Royal Charter, 1847. 
Heap ( ‘E—5 Old B 1 London, E.C, 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. re Pal wp eat. 35000 
serve and ean t 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON. DEPOSITS received for monthe, at 5 per cent 


per annum. G. CUTHBE 
General Manager. 


THE FUNDS IN HAND ARE NEARLY THREE-QUARTERS OF A 1 HE 1E BANK OF BRITISH 
MILLION STERLING. ; woes ereneee 
See last Report and Balance sheet, which may be had on application to any of orem ~ rc muting. 
the Agents, or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. GRANTS LETTERS of CREDIT on its Branches 
ee 
e swick a C ri Ol om n 
HUBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT _ | Canada); and its Agents in New York, San Francisco, 
Is the most durable and beautiful paint known, does not stain or discolour with the of cbarge. PPD Slee vee Teeny 


Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 





atmosphere of large towns, and by their process, which is patented, is Also purchases, or forwards for collection, Bills on 
cheaper in use than White Lead. America and Coupons for dividends on American 
Each Cask of Pure White Zinc is Stamped—* Hussuck’s, Lonpon, Patent.” stock and other money business in the British Pro 
vinces anc tates 

HUBBUCK’S PALE BOILED OIL [oolen fer Reed meioheabemicas ts anneal an 

Being much roe than raw linseed oil, is the only boiled oil that can be used for White | #pplication —By — of Soe eae D, 

‘ R 
and delicate ohearel Pointe, ‘ beiatenaniets and hard, never $ Clement's lane, = ae eee 
HUBBUCK’S ANTI-OXIDATION COMPOSITION (THE AGRA BANK (LIMITED). 

For Coating Iron and Wood Ships’ Bottoms ; a preservative against fouling and corrosion. ESTABLISHED I 1833.~~CariTAt, 61,000/000 
This compositi ion is ready for immediate use, and obviates the waste of Had Orrice—N choles lane, Lanta’ street, Landon. 
carrying unmixed Paints, Oils, Driers, &c. It is also applicable Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 

to all the purposes of other Paints. it oe - rachee, Agra, aes wee emia 
CcouNTs are kept on 
HUBBUCK’S WHITE LEAD, COLOURS, OILS, AND VARNISHES | ti terns costomary with London Bankers, and in 
Are the best and therefore the Cheapest, and - properly packed for below £100. a a oe tall 
Exportation to all Climate eA received for fixed periods on the following 
THOMAS HUBBUCK AND SON, 24 LIME STREET, LONDON. AVS per os aa, subject to 12 months’ 
otl wi 
eee For shorter periods deposits will be received on 
terms to be agreed u 
JUST PUBLISHED BILts ismed at the current ¢ meee of the day on 
ik H E E NG T any of the Branches of the Bank free of extra charge, 
«i SH CONSTITUTION and approved bills purchased or sent for collection. 
* Sates anp Purcmases effected in British and 
By the late WALTER BAGEHOT. ube Mica 
same un 
A New Edition, revised and corrected, with an Introductory Di Interest drawn, and army, navy, and ‘civil pay and 
Recent Changes and Events. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. ene. pensions realised. 


Every other description of banking business and 
money agency, British and I transacted. 


C. KEGAN PAUL AND 00, 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. J. THOMSON, Chairman, 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1809, 


Capital, Two Millions. 
Accumulated Life Punds, £2,606,42913s 9d. Fire Reserve Fund, £1,082,768 lls 10d. 


DIRECTORS. 
CHuarrMaAN—JOHN WHITE CATER, Esa. Deruty-Caarnman—CHARLES MORRISON, Ese. 


Richard Baring, Esq. Hon. Hugh M‘Culloch, 
Richard Brandt, Esq. Junius 8. Morgan, Esq. 
Edward Cehen, Esq. George Garden Nicol, Esq. 
John Fleming, Esq., ©.S.I. Baron John H. W. Schréder. 
P. Du Pré Grenfell, Esq. George Young, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Lawrence, G.C.B., C.S.I. A. H. Campbell, Esq. 


MANAGER OF FIRE DEPARTMENT—G. H. Burnett. 
MANAGER OF THE LIFE DEPART MENT—Heary Cockburn. 
SECRETARY—FP. W. Lance. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS—A. H. Hassall, M.D.; R. C. Cream, M.D.; Herman Weber, M.D. 
SOLICITOR—Sir W. R. Drake. 
GENERAL MANAGER—David Smith, F.R.S.E, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


THE PRINCIPLES on which this Company was founded, and on which it continnes to 
act, combine the system of Mutual Assurance with the safety of a large Protecting Capital and 
Accumulated Funds, and thus afford all the facilities and advantages which can prudently be 
offered by any Life Assurance Office. Under these principles the business of the Company 
continues rapidly to increase. 


NINETY PER CENT. of the WHOLE PROFITS is divided among the Assurers on the 
Participating Scale. 


THE PROFITS are divided every Five Years. 
POLICIES INDISPUTABLLE after Five Years. 
ANNUITIES of all kinds are granted, and the Rates fixed on the most favourable terms. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, at Home and Abroad, Insured at the most 
Favourable Rates. 


The Net Premiums for 1376 amounted to £858,064 7s 10d. 


Prospectuses and every Information can be obtained at the 
CHIEF OFFICES— 


Lonpon: 6] Threadneedle st., E.C.; Wxest-eEnD Orrice: 8 Waterloo place, 8. W.; 
EDINBURGH: 64 Princes street. 


a 


UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE © 
SOCIETY. 


KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 
Established 1834, by Special Act of Parliament. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, HALF A MILLION. 





1, E.C. 





DIRECTORS. 


JOHN FARLEY LEITH, Esgq., Q.C., M.P., Chairman. 
WILLIAM NORRIS NICHOLSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Sir Cecil Beadon, K.C.S,I. | Henry Walford Green, Esq. | Sir Rowland M. Stephenson. 
George Henry Brown, Esq. | Osgood Hanbury, Esq. Chas. Freville Surtees, Esq. 
The Hon. James Byng. —_‘| John Jackson, M.D. 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY—Frederick Hendriks, Esq. 
CONSULTING. PHYSICIAN—Sir George Burrows, Bart., M.D. 


SOLICITORS—Messrs Pollock and Co. 





Reduction of premium for current year (May, 1878-79), 50 per cent. 

Policies in force exceed £3,300,000, and the assets £1,075,000. ; 

Table of reductions per cent. upon the annual premiums, English and Indian, during 
the past 20 years :— 


Per cent. 
_ aa Paice 





1859 ° earee 36 1896 * . sone a 
BDL veisgittinnshotaionaa 40 
SEE wivsarivachepsp cadens 45 
EE eiiciscscceiainisiinesatd 45 
«EE cat cakenpdedinal 47 
1864 ee SARTRE ete eee orar 5D 
NY cceosinssivvicstaceeokates 50 : 
The attention of persons about to effeet Life Policies is requested to the very mode- 
rate rates of premium by this Society, and to its favourable experience of 44 
ing which it has secured the utmost benefits to the holders, who 


a received cash bonus returns on their premiums of nearly one million sterling. 


Branch Boards in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Ceylon, where, as well as at the | 


Society’s Chief Office in London, Indian Life Policies may be effected at greatly reduced 
rates. 





THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 


(Incorperated ye Charter, a.p. 1720} 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, D MARINE ASSURANCES. 
No. 7 Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 
Brancu Orrics—No. 16 Cross street, Manchester, 


Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
Scs-GovernoR—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 
Deputry-GovEerNor—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. 
DIREcTORS. 

H. Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. | Robert Henderson, Esq. 

Robert Burn Blyth, Esq. | Louis Huth, Esq. 
William T. Brand, Esq. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
Mjr-General H. P. Burn. { Charles Lyall, Esq. 
George W. Campbell, Esq. | Capt. R. W. Pelly, R.N, 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. | William Rennie, Esq. 
Robert B. Dobree, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. David P. Sellar, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. Col. Leopeid Seymour. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Lewis A. Wallace, Esq. 
A. OG. Guthrie, Esq. 

SEcRETARY—John P. Laurence, Esq. 
Actvuary—Arthur H. Bailey, Esq. 
UNDERWRITER—John Anthony Rucker, Esq. 
MANAGER OF THE Fire DEPARTMENT. 

illiam H. Hore, Esq, 
MeEpIcaL OFFiceRs. 

Edward Clapton, M.D., St Thomas's street, Southwark. 
John Harley, M.D., 39 Brook street, Grosvenor square. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs Johnsons, Upton, Budd, and Atkey, 20 Austin 

Friars. 
Messrs Collyer-Bristow, Withers, and. Russell, 4 Bed- 
ford row. 





West Enp AGENTs. . 
Messrs Grindlay and Co., 55 Parliament street, S.W. 


The Corporation has granted Fire, Life, and Marine 
Assurances, for more than a century and a half; 
during that long period it has endeavoured to intro- 
duce into its practice all the real improvements that 
have from time to time been suggested, and to afford 
every facility for the transaction of business. 

Of the Share Capital the sum of £448,275 has been 


paid up; the total Funds on the 3lst December, 1878, 
exceeded Three Millions sterling. 

Copies of the Accounts pursuant to “The Life 
Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” can be had on appli- 
cation personally or by letter. 

J. P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
T vy Ty ‘ 
MR TENNANT, F.G.S., 
a Professor of Mineralogy and Geology, Minera- 
logist by appointment to Her Majesty and the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 149 Strand, London, W.C., 
having been fifty years. in business, contemplates 
shortly RETIRING, and offers for SALE several of 
his extensive COLLECTIONS of Minerals, aaa 
Fossils. hae ¢ are well adapted for first-class EB 
tional Establishments, Provincial or Colonial 
Museums, or for the private study of acientific 


persons wishing to become acquainted with the above. 
mentioned sciences. From £1,000 to 5,000 euineas. - 


yo” ~y ‘ r ‘ r 
WeESSRS JACKSON AND 

GRAHAM, Estate and House Agents, beg to 
eall attention to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or 
Letting Property in Town or Country, as well as 
Gentlemen wishing to purchase or rent, to the great 
facilities they possess for carrying out the views of 
each, and respeetfnlly solicit communications. Pro- 
perties inspected, at simply travelling expenses being 
paid. Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Estate 
Ageney Department, 37 and 38 Oxford street, 
London, W. 


N ATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR 
+ DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
227 Gray’s inn road, London, W.C. 
Established 1864. 
Pursic1an—Dr Barr Meadows, 47 Victoria street, 8.W. 





Free to the necessitous poor; payment required 
from other applicants. J. G. FISHER, Hon. Sec. 


PHE TRUST AND LOAN 
COMPANY OF CANADA. 
Incorporated 


c _t. Charter. Established 1851. 
Capital, £1,500,000. Paid up, £325,000. WUneall 
£1,175,000. — Fund, £167,963 5s 4d. 


TRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. EDWARD PLEYDELL 
BOUVERTIE, President. 
CHARLES MORRISON, Ese@., Deputy-Chairman. 
John Harvey Astell, Esq. | Maxwell wien Maxwell, 
1 i iaq. 
~ Weeuelin, Esq, MP. 


James ——- > 
BanykERS—Messrs Glyn, Mills, Carrie, and Co. 
The Company was the first established in England 
for the of receiving; upon the security of a 
large s ribed capital, money on deposit at a fixed 
rate of interest, and lending the same, her with 
the paid up capital, on mortgage of real estate in 


_The Company has been in successful operation 
since 1851. 
The Directors are now issuing debentures for 
periods of from five to ten years. a 
information required can be obtained on 
ta F; PREARON, Secretary. 
o. 7 Great Winchester street buildings, 
London, E.C. 


sal = en 

PR LOcOCK’s PULMONIC 

Ww. ore cures of bronchitis, voice, 

chest, cough, and throat complaints.—From Mr Earle, 

M.P.S., 22 Market place, Hull,“ Your Wafers are in- 

valuable for the voice, throat, and chest. Al! suf. 

ferers from bronchitis, hacking rear my depriva- 
tion of rest should take them.” In n 

tion, bronchitis, coughs, colds, rheumatism, and all 

ical and nervous com, instant relief and 

he wafers, which taste 


a rapid eure is given by 


plensandiy. Sold at Is 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and Lls per 
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THE 


MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT 
BANKING COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 
INCORPORATED IN 1870 AS AN UNLIMITED COMPANY UNDER PART VII. OF “THE COMPANIES’ ACT 1962.” 


MANAGING DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS COOKE, Esq. | JAMES HALLIDAY, Esq. 
DANIEL FERGUSON RAMSAY, Secretary to Managing Directors. 


HEAD OFFICE: SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER. 
WILLIAM TIPPING, Manager. 
WILLIAM COCHRANE, Sub-Manager. 
WILLIAM CHALMERS, Accountant; SAMUEL BLAKELEY, Cashier. 





BRANCH OFFICE: KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 
(LATE MESSRS LOYD, ENTWISLE, AND CO.) 
ROBERT CHARLES CUMMING, Manager; PETER JEFFREY RAMSAY, Accountant. 
JOHN SHAWCROSS and WILLIAM GARNETT, Cashiers. 


BRANCHES. 
CHRISTOPHER WALTON RIPPON, General Manager of Branches. 
THOMAS WILLIAMSON, Inspector. 


MANAGER. ACCOUNTANT. 





: MANAGER. ACCOUNTANT. 
ACCRINGTON  .assceeeeees H. H. Row.anD......... Thos. T. Kenyon. | MARKET DRAYTON ...T. Roveut Jonss...... D. S. Alexander. 
ASHTON-UNDER- tS 3 Josrrpn B. Rosrnson..H. A. Champion. 

LVNE.....c.nssscesvcesssceves Tuomas Hystop ...... Robert Palmer. | NANTWICH. ............... Wu. THISTLETHWAITE.Geo. Robinson. 

| BLACKBURN ............+ WiLiiam GIBson ...... Alex. Shand. NEWCASTLE - UNDER 

| BURSLEM .........0.0.0000 Georcr Wm. Garick..R. A. Pippet. ESTUEM. .0icrocsesscecnessnsens FREDERICK ALLEN......John Nance. 

| BURT..........cccscescororessee Joun C. SHARP......... Peter Johnson. | OLDHAM .................008 GrorGE LEzs............ John H. Bailey. 
(CONGLETON .....esseeeeeee ANDREW WINGATE ...Robert Hope. ORMBE IR]. .....ccccscosevets JoHN Morison ......... Peter Dalgleish. 

FOIE WY BB. cn ccocuscnncunsusnesete ALFRED Wriuiamson...Ch. F. Ashmore. } ROCHDALE.................. Rosert Horr Brown.John Wilson 
GLOSBOP. ......ccccccvscccceece W. H. Hotuinesery...Robert Ewing. a nencacessesebicase Davip Haveurow......B. D. Mitchell 
SRIMEEEEE S cacncceveviescabatentl James G. WALKER...... Th. H. Stewart. |; SOUTHPORT ............... Joun M. Dunuop......D. C. Anderson 
06) ee Joun Avex. Hunt......James B. Muir. | STAFFORD .................. Frepx. Wave Hosson.Stanley R. Wood 
| LEEK biniwieiéhiinaimcda Aurrep R. Wayart...E. E. Minton. STALYBRIDGE............ Auex. DisHINeTON ...W. W.Thackera: 
[ EIGEL ....rercvascceccoscenss Witriam C. Freeman..Samued Wood. | STOCKPORT ............... Harry A. Boy ze ...... J. Humphreys. r 
| P. A. Fraser. NUE. snenswoebunbannceedeeand Huen SHaw ............ William Taylor. 
LIVERPOOL .,...ccceeeeees Witiiam SHarp ...4; John G. Eyton, | TOODMORDEN............... ArtHuR J. Harror...C. H. Walmsley 
| Cashier. WARRINGTON ............ Witi1am Bartow......R. G. Henshall. 
ea wiiaclioaiaii Harotp C. Dixon ...John Alton fa ee C. B. Fernrnovuen ...Wm. A. M’Clure 


SUB-BRANCHES. 


MANAGER. 


| AUDLEM (on Thursdays)........+.+ Market Drayron. a nea me 
TBOLLINGRON  cecccccsvvvcccscccsevecs MACCLESFIELD. HEBDEN BRIDGE ............... TopMORDEN. 
CANNOCK (Sub to Stafford) ... ( James BroapBeEnrt. HODNET (on Fridays)............ Market Drayton. 
( Frank Tylecote, Accountant. | LEES.............. O 
‘CHEADLE (Sub to Hanley)......... Tos. J. Smrrn. LITTLEBOROUGH ............... “teensy 
CRE occ vvenrcnsecsssenvescosensnpentl ACCRINGTON. MILNROW acess is ee 
DENTON (S ( Witutiam TWEEDALE. (on Thursdays) ...... RocHDALe. 
NTON (Sub to Hyde) .....0.. [aiicnatbenns, descusdiel RADCLIFFE BRIDGE............ Bury. 
4 ¥ 9 SOCOURI ENS. RAMSBOTTOM (on Saturdays).Bu 
I is is cscseinieagtenecee AsHTON. SILVERDALE y _ 
DURENUKEED — ooseccsnsncesericseens ASHTON. (on Tuesdays) ...NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYNE. 
ECCLESHALL (Sub to Staford) § THOMAS Manston. "aiaaeliahey a ae hee 
; ay Holland, Accountant. (Sub to Hanley) Ceeeeeesecesees ia John s. Cotton, Accountant. 
NTON ( oHN AcTON. » (8. J. Hooxey. 
¢ zalgucadeccnctiag Hanley)  ....+ ic We. Pentt, Accountant. TUNSTALL (Sub to Burslem) ( John D. Wilkinson, Accountant. 
HASLINGDEN { Ropert DaLRYMPLE. WHITWORTH (on Wednes- ( : 
(Sub to Accrington) ........s00000 i Robert Cunliffe, Accountant. days and Fridays) .........08. t RocuDAte, 


LONDON AGENTS—Messrs SMITH, PAYNE, and SMITHS. 
PARIS AGENTS—Messrs DE ROTHSCHILD FRERES, and LA CAISSE COMMERCIALE DE PARIS. 


Tue District Banxinc Company has Agents and Correspondents in the principal Towns in Great 
Britain and Ireland; it also issues Letters of Credit on the Banx of New Sourn Wates and its several 
Branches in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and New Zealand; and on the Bank of New ZEALAND. 

Spring Gardens, Manchester, 4th March, 1879. 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMERCIAL HISTORY AND REVIEW OF 1878. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, 


MAY Oth, 1878. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 
On 20,000 Shares of £50 each, £21 paid 


Paid-up Capital, { 105,625 ditto 


£20 ditto £12 ditto 


£3,112,500. 


£420,000 
267/500 ¢ £1,687,500. 


RESERVE FUND, £900,000. 
Number of Shareholders, 4,856. 


The Most Honourable the Marquess of Ailesbury. 
George Hanbury Field, Esq. 

John Oliver Hanson, Esq. 

John Kingston, Esq. 

Duncan Macdonald, Esq. 

Henry Paull, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 


Alexander Robertson, Esq. 

John Stewart, Esq. 

Sir James Sibbald David Scott, Bart. 
Richard Blaney Wade, Esq. 

Robert Wigram, ~ 

Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke, 


Edward Atkinson, Esq., Honorary Director. 


William Holt, 
Robert Fergusson, 
Thomas George Robinson, 


Joint General Managers 


Bishopsgate street, corner of Threadneedle street, London. 
SOLICITOR—Charles Norris Wilde, Esq. 


RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq., 


in the Chair. 





REPORT. 


The Directors have pleasurein submitting to the pr 
for their approval the forty-fifth annual report of the ank. 

The Bank of England rate has varied seven times durirg the 
year, the average having been £2 18s, as against £2 12s ld for 
the year 1876. 

The general stagnation in trade alluded to in the last annual 
report has continued, caused no doubt, in some measure by the 
war between Russia and Turkey, and the political uneasiness 
consequent thereon. Notwithstanding the continued pro- 
gress in the business of the Bank, together with a slight 
improvement in the average value of money, enables the 
Directors to recommend— 

That the dividend and bonus now to be declared be 11 per 
cent. for the half-year, being the usual 4 per cent. dividend, 
with a bonus of 7 per cent., making, with the distribution in 
January last, 21 per cent. for the year, leaving a balance of 
£33,905 12s 5d of undivided profits to be carried forward to 
the accouut of the current year. 


It will be satisfactory to the proprietors to observe that the 
dividend, with bonus, amounting together to 21 per cent. will 
be paid on the whole of the bemeneel capital. 

During the year 3,635 new current accounts have been 
opened. The increase of deposits has not been so large as 
usual, the dulness of trade and the less profitable returns from 
agricultural pursuits having led, as might reasonably have 
been canal to an absorption, in many cases, of money that 
would in ordinary times have remained on deposit. 

The following is the summary of the operations for the year, 
submitted in the form hitherto in use :— 


Rest or undivided profits at December 31, 1876, as exhibited at the £ s a 
annual meeting in May, 1877, Viz....scccsccssseessnserescreserresseceeeennes 10,250 0 0 
Less bonus declared and paid in cash in July, 1877 scoceesssseeressseerersees 110,250 0 0 
Leaving .....cccccessocscccesscessceccssccceresssrpenegenceasecesenesevessesesecees 900,000 0 0 

Wet profits of 1877, after making allowance for bad and doubtful 

debts, and bonus to Off} CErS ....ccceeee-csseserennesenecessscerceececeneesenes 600 9 8 
I iiics cenereipinahaninenmiaionnge ies, 1,248,600 9 8 
Add undivided profits from 1876 ......ccwssrsrrsresessseresssesssesssererssesenes $4,055 2 9 
Total...ccsserees eovecesececerscosncoscoossosesees eccccecsccsscooeses 1,282,655 12 5 
Dividend va stock, paid July, 1877 £65,250 0 0 
lend on com "s stock, paid July, 1877 ......... 
Ditto " "January, 1878 67,500 0 0 

Bonus of 6 per cent., paid January, 1878... Sas : : : 

Undivided profits to next year ..e..crcsorssseererserseeseeneres s-6 
Leaving Age Se, 1 as RRR I Peay pT IE EG 1,018,125 0 0 
these profits the directors propose to declare, in addition tot 

Oe oe mcciny dividunte snd bonne aid to proprietors as above stated, 

a further bonus of 7 per cent. in July next, making a division of 

in 1877 in all 21 per cent. upon the paid-up capital,free 
of income tAX, AMOUNLINE LO.er.-e.00---eeerssnesrerrenenerenrersersenrersceees 115,125 0 0 
" Leaving reserve invested in Government securities....0+...000--.0+ 900,000 0 0 


At the commencement of the present year negotiations were 
concluded with the Bank of Leeds, Limited, for a transfer of 


al 





oprietors | its business, and, thanks to the cordial support of the Direc- 


tors, proprietors and customers of that Bank, there is every 
prospect of the new branch becoming one of great importance. 
Mr William Ferguson, the late Manager of the Bank of Leeds, 
Limited, has been —— to the management. 

The business of Whittlesea branch has been incorporated 
with that of Peterborough, arrangements having been made to 
-— the convenience of the Bank's connectijn in the former 
place. ‘ 

The coma Directors go out of office ‘by rotation, but, 
being eligible for re-election, offer themsejves accordingly, 
v1Z. :— ‘ 


The Most Honourable the Marquessiof Ailesbury. 
Henry Paull, Esq. 
R. B. Wade, Esq. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 
December 31, 1877. 


Dr. LIABILITIES. ‘£ sd 
OP BEEP OD CIID en cccictciccscsrvenststnpiantendoinensncndsetertenthe exmennteste 1,687,500 0 0 
To amount due by the bank ‘on deposits, KC. ......scseeseeceeserserrervene 27,259,282 0 8 
ee IID cnesvescsececedcecbmncntdinatinicaapntchtnmaeninictintninnaeneent 660,791 9 10 
po , ee ae 900,000 9 O 
To prot and loan balance .cccccccsscesecsevcecscercscssoescensveoceseooccooceeoese 152,080 12 6 


30,650,604 2 11 
Cr. ASsETS. 
By cash in hand, at Bank of England and branches, at call and 


£ s 4 
A Raisins eddinemmeniendniemmereeinsininnetbis une 4,773,335 1 3 
a Be racccnctnscaicnnmitnnniatscasutinsininschtnnninasinnsie 4,652,206 2 6 
By Indian Government and other securities, debentures, &c. ......... 2,994,223 8 
Dy WEie GRRORUREOE, TIRE, BG... cecncecscesess<+vecsunnecatpuatcsesnsansoonnseee 17,727,893 13 6 
By freehold banking premises, &c., in London and 
COUNEIY, tOtal COBE ....00.....seeesverceeeeccseereeeeee LO71,734 6 O 
Less at credit of depreciation fund...........0.....+ 158,767 8 0 
—- — 612,946 17 0 





30,659,604 2 11 





The above report having been read—It was 

Resolved unanimously—That the same be adopted and printed for 
the use of the Proprietors. , 

Resolved unanimously—That the Most Honourable the Marquess | 
of Ailesbury, Henry Paull, Esq., anc Richard Blaney Wade, Esq., 
be re-elected Directors of the Company. 

Resolved unanimously—Tbat the best thanks of the Proprietors be 
presented to the Directors for their very successful management 
of the affairs of the Com 


y: 
Resolved nies t the best thanks of the Proprietors be 
given to William Holt, Robert Fergusson, and Thomas George 


Robineon, the General Managers, and to the Branch Managers 

and other Officers of the Company, for their efficient services. 
Resolved unanimously—That! the best thanks of the Meeting bd 

presented to the Chairman for his able conduct in the Chair. 


Extracted from the Minutes by 
R FERGUSSON, ¢ ,, Joint 
R. FER 
T. G. ROBINSON, ) “*2agers. 
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HEAD OFFICE-39a Threadneedle street, London. 


BANKERS—Bank of ere National Provincial Bank of England, National Bank of Scotland. 

















The Bank grants DRAFTS, negotiates and collects BILLS of EXCHANGE payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Ma dras 
Kurrachee, Colombo, Hong Kong, Singapore, Shanghai, and Foochow, on terms which may be ascertained at the Office. 


| The Bank undertakes the PURCHASE and SALE of Indian Government and other Securities, holds them for safe 
| custody, and realises the interest and dividends as they become due. It also COLLECTS PAY and PENSIONS, and 
‘generally transacts every description of Banking Agency business comected with India. 


| The Bank RECEIVES MONEY on DEPOSIT for fixed ern on terms which may be ascertained at the Office. 


ORIEN TAL BANK CORPORATION, 


eindbtieie by Royal Charter, 30th August, 1851. 


Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000; Reserved Funds, £325,000. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
CHAIRMAN—GEORGE ARBUTHNOT, Esa. 


DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN—Siz WM. JOHN WALTER BAYNES, Barr. 








i ee —— 


Major-Gen. H. PELHAM BURN. DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esa. 
JAMES CAMPBELL, Ese. W. WALKINSHAW, Ese. 
HENRY JOHN JOURDAIN, Ese. JOHN YOUNG, Esa. 
CHIEF MANAGER—PATRICK CAMPBELL, Esq. | SUB-MANAGER—WILLIAM LAMOND, Esa. 
BANKERS. 
BANK or ENGLAND. | UNION BANK or LONDON. 


BANK or SCOTLAND, LONDON. 





The Corporation aa Drafts, and negotiate or collect Bills payable at Bombay, 
Caleutta, Cape Town, Colombo, Durban, “Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy,} 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point-de-Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sydney, and Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at their Office. They also 
issue Cireular Notes for the use of Travellers by the Overland Route. 


They undertake the Agency of persons connected with India and the Colonies, 
make Investments in the Public Funds and other British and Foreign Securities ; receive 
Pay, Pensions, Dividends and Interest for constituents ; and effect Remittances ‘between || 
the above-named dependencies. ) 


They also receive Deposits of £100 and upwards for fixed periods, the terms for 
which may ‘be ascertained on application at their Office. 


| OFFICE HOURS, 10 ro 3.—SATURDAYS, 10 To 2. i 
Threadneedle street, London, 1879. | 





‘TO CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, EXECUTORS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, AND OTHERS 


SAFE DIVIDEND INVESTMENTS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 AND 7 TO 10 PER CENT. PER ANNUM ON OUTLAY. 
The Safest, most Trustworthy, and Reliable Publication of the day is 


SHARP’S STOCK AND SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
| PUBLISHED MONTHLY. POST FREE, 


Investments in Railways, Preference, and Debenture Stock, Telegraph, Water Work, Gas, Dock, Coll 
hz and Miscellaneous Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &.; Indian, American, and Saeki aie anee ree 
| also Market Prices and Dividends, &e. ; 


The above Investment Circular is a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide for Inv vestors, and should be read by Everyone 


HENRY GOULD SHARP, STOCK AND SHARE BROKER, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, EL. 


| 
| (EsTaBLIsHED 1852). BANKERS—Lonpon anp WESTMINSTER, LOTHBURY, Lonpon, E.C. 
I 








Economist, ] 
March 8, 1879. 
|THE ALLIANCE BANK 
) Bartholomew lane, 


lane, Londo 
Capital, £2,000,000, divided into 80,000 aren of £25 
cok £10 


paid. 
Paid-up Capital, £300,000. Reserved Fund, £185,000. 
CuAIRMAN—MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, Esq. 
of £10 and upwards reeeived on current 
terms, and for a as may yn oe tn 
oo facility rded for the. transmission of 
London, Liverpool, Manehester, and 
Scotland, and for the receipt and delivery of stocks, 


shares, 
ne Notes and Letters of Credit issued, and 
other description , 4, a business trans- 


Bartholomew lane, E.C. Bisa ee e 
| QHARTE RED BANK OF INDIA, 


AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 
Hatton court, Threadneedle street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


| Paid-up Capital, £800,000. Reserve fund, £150,000 


Directors, 1878-9, 
William Paterson, Esq 





CouRT OF 
| William Christian, Esq. a 
| Fredk. W. Heilgers, Esq. | James R. Bullen Smith, 
John Jones, Esq. Esq. 
Emile Levita, Esq. James Whittall, Esq. 
| Wm. htan, Esq. | Ludwig Wiese, Esq. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
Bombay, Penang, Hong Kong, 
Sha Manila, 


Akyab, Shanghai. 
Rangoon, Sourabaya, ” 


The Corporation grant : Drafts payable at the above 
| Agencies and Branches; buy and receive for collec- 
| tion Bills of Exchange ; issue Y calhene of Credit ; and 
undertake general Banking business in the East. 

of money are received on terms which can 
| be amartatned on application. 











|THE LONDON | JOINT § STOCK 


Estabiebet i in 1836. 

Heap Orrice—5 Princes street, Mansion House. 
Patt Matt Brancu—69 Pall Mall. 
Cmancery Lane Brancu—124 Chancery lane. 
CHARTERHOUSE STREET BRancu — Glsteriione 
street. 

Sovtuwark Braxcu—23 Borouzh High street. 
PADDINGTON more road, Westbourne 


DirReto 
Wm. Reierson Arbuthnot. Prancs J. Johnston, mm, 
Sir Win.J.W. Baynes, Bart. | Donald Larnach, 
William Bird, John Geo. Maclean, 
William Blount, aq. Geo. Garden Nicol, 
Francis Boykett, Esq. John Stewart Oxley, 
Alex. H. ‘Frederick Rodewald, 
TheRt.Hon.Lord Har: _ — Ryrie, 
, oo Segelck e, Esq. 
GBNERAL eae Narraway. 
Heap Orrice, 5 Princes street, imdion’ House ; 
W. F. Narraway, Manager. 
Country Department, 5 Princes street, Mansion 
House; F. K. Hewitt, Manager 
Pau. SARL Bnanew, 69 Pall Mail; R. G. Barclay, 


Rmyenes Tame, name 124. Chancery lane; R. L. 


CHARTERHOUSE =. Brancu, Charterhouse street, 


Cattle Market (I ), and Foreign Cattle 
Market (Deptford); John Law, Manager; D. F. 
Butter, Sub-M 


SoutHwark Branc 33 I Borough High street; G. S. 
Minson, Ma manent 
—— Brancu, Craven road; J. H, Brayley, 


"nae ETARY—Hedward Clodd. 


The Capital of the Bank is £4,000,000, in 80,000 
of £50each. The sum of £15 has been paid on 
each share, and the present paid-up capital of the 
Bank is £1,200,000. 
The Guarantee Fund amounts to £569,113. 
Ourrent Aecounts are kept agreeably to the custom 
of London Fan cers. 


Persons oe nt Aceounts with the Bank 
can transfer. Aeecount any portion of 
their toon whieh interest at the current 
rate of the day will be allowed. 


Sums of £10 and upwards are reeeived on deposit 
at interest from persons not customers, either at 
seven days’ notice or for fixed periods, as may be 

of Joint Stock Banks, Private Bankers, 
nks undertaken. 

Investments in, and Sales of, all descriptions of 

and Foreign Seenrities, ‘Bullion,, &e., 


Circular Notes are issued free of c for the use 
of Travellers, —— in the princi on the 
Continent of eS and_in ‘the « et Soremereeel 
Cities of the are also 
granted on the same ee aie obtained 
at Yo weed Office, street, m House, or 
at 


ranches. 
Dividends English and Poreign Funds, or on 
Railay and otker Share and Debentures payable i 
this country, received without charge to customers. 


Just published, price 7s 64, 

THE CIVIL LAWS OF FRANCE 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Supplemented by Notes Illustrative of the Analogy 
THE RULES OF THE CODE NAPOLEON, 


AND THE 
LEADING PRINCIPLES OF THE ROMAN LAW. 
the late DAVID MITCHELL AIRD, Esq., 
* Barrister-at-Law, Middle See 
Author of “ Blackstone Economized,” &c., &c. 
Longmans, Green, and Co., and all Booksellers. 
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LE GRAND AND SUTCLIFF. 





NORTON’S PATENT 


" ABYSSINIAN” TUBE WELLS. 





NORTON’S IMPROVED 


REGISTERING TURNSTILES. 





LE GRAND & SUTCLIFF’S 


TUBULAR PILE. 


ARTESIAN WELL ENGINEERS, 


100 BUNHILL ROW, 


LONDON. 





WHOLESALE EXPORT AND FURNISHING IRONMONGERS. 


ESTABLISHED 


DEANE’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


DEANE AND CO.’S COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TaBLE Knives, Ivory, per doz, from 19s to 55s. 
ELEcTRO Forxs—Table, 24s to 64s ; Spoons, 24s to 66s. 
ELEcTRO CrveEtTs, from 12s 6d to £6 6s 

Disu Covers—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s ; Electro, £11 Lis. 





FrenpErs—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
Coat-ScuTTLEs anD Vaszs, Boxzs, &c 
BrEpsTEaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


KITCHENERS, from 3 ft, £3, to 6 ft, £30. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 17s ; 3-do, 50s ; 5-do, "£4 4s, 

Gas CooKING STovzs, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. 





Parrer Macue Trea Trays, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
Exectro Tea AND CorreE Sets, from £3 7s to £24, 
BronzeED TEA AND CorrRE Urns. 

Execrro LiqveErs, from 40s to £6 10s. 


Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator &c. 

CLocks— ish, French, aud American. 

CHINA AND GLAss—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Lron. 


CornicEs—-Corniee-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &«. 
GaRDEN TooLs—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
Hor-Water Fittrves for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, BRASS FOUNDRY, IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY, &c. 


DEANE AND CO, (46 Kine @ Wittuam ‘Sreset), 


EE hie 


LONDON BRIDGE. 





(] ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. — 
RALEIGH’S QUEER DREAM (written by 
Tifkins Thudd, Esq.), given Mr Oscar Hartwell, 
assisted by Misses Verona, Clifford, Russell, and 
Bail at 4 and 9 daily.—The ZOOCEPHALIC 
TRO PE, a funny and clever illusion. — The 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, rh Mr J. L. King.—REMINIS- 
CENCES OF NURSE Y LIFE, a series of funny 
or es the L — of the Little Folks.— 
yy MrT. C. Hepworth.—CHEMIS- 
TRY FOR Ci FOR CHRIS MAS, by Mr F. L. King.—NOTES 
ON NOSES and those who wear them, by Mr J. W. 
Benn, the Blindfold Sketcher—The INEXHAUST- 
IBLE TUB.—Mannufactures of Confectionery by 
Machinery, Fancy Soaps, Card and Circular Printing, 
Lithography, Glass-working, Carving, Psaligraphy, 
&c., &.—Admission, ls. Open from 12 till 5, and 
from 7 till 10. 


REMARKABLE, VERY 
REMARKABLE INDEED, are the effects of 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing 
and Curing Smallpox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. 
Excellent, refreshing and invigorating to the constitu- 
tion. Sold by Chemists. Have it in your Houses, 


T T Ty 
VERLAND ROUTE AND SUEZ 
CANAL.—Under contract for the conveyance of 
the mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, Japan, 
and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company despatch their Steamers from 
Southampton, via the Suez Canal, every Thursday, 
from Venice every Friday, and d from Brindisi, with 
the Overland Mails, every Monday.—Offices, 122 
Leadenhall street, EC, and 25 Cockspur street, 8.W. 
()VERLAND ROUTE 
ad: = cui MARITIMAS Ds YEAR 
. Mail 


via SES Lee 
Suez Canal, on the 
fllgwingSuaags 10 am i at ieee for 








— 
tai a etc J 5 
ese wii — . Adanfieliens Singapore, 
AZONE...... ; via, Saigon, Hon 
a; S16 FOC) Kong, Shanghai, and 
TRAOUADDY. — 30 Yokohama. 
HOOGLY ........ 3 
The Steamers of hn dale ne and 30th 
A connect at ers for 


ugust, the 
Reunion and Mauritius, aol aaa of the 19th July, 
16th August, and 13th September, at Galle with the 
Steamers for Pondicherry, Madras, and Calcutta. 
For Alexandria and Naples eve ee 
For Constantinople ev: 
Setarda: 0 pm. 


For Algiers ere 
kly Steamers to Alexandria, 
sane candria withthe English Mail Steamers 
from Brindisi to Bombay. 


For rates of freight, and a Si 
the Or ePNYS LONDON HEAD er 
Cannon street, E%.; also for 


business only at the sv BAGENCY CY, 51 Pall and pare 


| SILVERED 


PLATE  GLASS| 
for LOOKING &_ ASSES, with or without frames. 
Silvered by new pr >cess with pure Silver not liable | 
_ injury from damp, heat, or handling. Usequailed 
. Samples, tariffs, and estimates on 


TH E PATENT SILVERING COMPANY (Limited} 





POLISHED PLATE GLASS.— 
Architects, pater. and the Trade supplied with 
above at lewest current rate and of the best eel 
THE PATENT SILVERING COMPANY (Limited), 
10 and 12 Lower Kennington lane, London. 


KrNA AHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
KUNAHAN’S | LL WHISKY. 
Pure, Mild and Mellow, Delicious and most 


mmended by the Pro- 


Wholesome. Universall 
Old Ini Irish Whiskies. 


fession. The Cream of 
KINAHAN’S LL Ww HISKY. 


:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well 
iadiret nied and of <a excellent quality.” 


T 1? Ty SEP Ur 
J LNAHAN S LL WHISKY. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1878; Dublin Ex- 
hibition, 1865, the Gold Medal. 20 Great Titchfield 
street, London, W 


NVILLE’S 








pe OLD IRISH 
WHISKY, 

Of same quali cee oe RP 

national Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition of — 


Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularl 
House of Lords, the quality of which is eq te the 
French brandy, may be had direct from Belfast, 

hogsheads, quarter-casks, and cases. ota- 
Sie te Messrs Dunville Co., 
Irish eries, Belfast; or at their London 
4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, W.C 


i 


| : 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE, 
which are caleulated to deceive the public, 
LEA and PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
their Signature, 


bearing 
“LEA AND PERRINS,” 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce. 
And without which none 1s genuine. 

*.* Sold Wholesale by the proprietors, Worcester : 
Crosse and and Blackwell, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. 

Retail, by dealers in sauces throughout the World. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 





THE ZULU WAR. 
MY COMMAND in SOUTH AFRICA, 


1874-78. Compris Experiences of Travel in the 
Colonies of Peet Afcton and the Independent 
States. By General Sir ARTHUR THURLOW 
CUNYNGHAME,G.C.B., then Lieutenant-Governor 
and Commander of the Forces in South Africa. 
With Maps, 8vo, 12s 6d. Second Thousand. 


“A volume of great interest......... full of incidents 

which vividly illustrate the condition of the Colonies 

| and the character and habits of the natives........ It 

contains valuable illustrations of Cape warfare, and 

| at the present moment it cannot fail to command 
widespread attention.”—Times, 





Second Thousand, Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 18s, 


BISMARCK in the FRANCO-GERMAN 
WAR. An Anthorised Translation from the Ger- 
man of Dr. Moritz Busca. 


The Atheneum says:—“Their importance to his- 
torical students and te all who care for an insight 
into the inner complications of one of the most mar- 
vellous periods of modern history, and for a compre- 
hension of the wonderful man figuring in the centre 
of it, is of the greatest. Nobody can understand the 
political history of the Franco-German War, nor the 
man Bismarck, its chief maker, who has not read the 
diary of the Reichskanzler’s Boswell.” 


ENGLISH MEN 








of LETTERS. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. New Volumes. 
DEFOE. By = Minto. Crown 8vo, 
2s 6d. [Just Ready. 


GOLDSMITH. By Wittiam Buack. 
Fifth Thousand, price 2s 6d. 


HUME. By Prof. Huxtery. 
Thousand, crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
Already published :— 
JOHNSON.. By Lesiie SrTEepPHen. 
Sixth Thousand. 


SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. Fifth 
Thousand. 


GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. Fourth 
Thousand. 
Fifth 


| SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
| Thousand. 
Others to Follow. 


Fifth 





: CHEAPER ISSUE, Two vols., crown 8vo, each 6s. 


The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. The 

“ DAILY NEWS ” CORRESPONDENCE, including 

the Letters of Mr A. FORBES, Mr MACGAHAN, 
and other Special Correspondents. 















Sixteenth Annual a Revised after Official 
turns. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 
1879. A Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the Civilised World. By F. MARTIN. 


Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
is a handbook for 





“*The Statesman’s Year-Book’ 
the politician as well as the merchant, and, as a sta- 
tistical and historical annual of the States of the 
civilised and mercantile world, stands without a 
rival,”— Trmes. 


By M. E. GRANT DUFF, MP.— 


MISCELLANIES, POLITICAL and LITERARY. 

Svo, 10s 6d. 

“These not only deserved reading when they first 
appeared, but =, deserve reading again in their 
present form, and higher praise it would be difficult 
to accord.” —Examiner, 


MONEY. By F. A. WALKER, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, Yale College. 8vo, 


16s, 
“The volume possesses a great value as a sort 
of encyclopaedia of ede oe on the subject.”— 
Economist. 


WAGES and the WAGES QUESTION. 
By Professor WALKER. 8vo, ld4s. 


MONEY and VALUE. An Inquiry 


into the Means and Ends of Economic Produc- 
tion, with an Appendix on the Depreciation of 
Silver and Indian Currency. By ROWLAND 
HAMILTON. 8yvo, 12s. 


“The volume generally is well worth the 
of our business men.”— Beoomist attention 


FREE-TRADE and P PROTECTION: an 
Inquiry into the Causes which have Retarded 
oe — Ado a Free-trade since its 

ntroduction into d. By Prof ° 

CETT, M.P. 8vo, 70 8d. , — 

“ No greater service can be rendered cause 

of Free-trade than a clear explanation 7 ee 

ples on which Free-trade rests. Prof. Fawcett has 

done this with all his ae clearness of thought 
and expression.”—Economist 
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MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Professor FAWCETT, M.P. Fifth Edition 
with new Chapters on the Depreciation of Silver: 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


MACMILLAN ayp 00. LONDON. 










COMMERCIAL HISTORY AND REVIEW OF 1878. 
_ oO eee eee 
MACMILLAN AND CO.’'S|C, KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S| GEORGE PHILIP & SON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The EVOLUTION of MAN. 


A Popeler ———— of the Principal Points of 


pe Profewor ERNST HABCKEL, 


Author of “ The —— ae Creation,” 
With Coloured Plates es umerous ~~ on 


Two vols., large hi, Sie cloth, price 32s. 


The RENAISSANCE of ART in 
FRANCE. 


By Mrs MARK PATTISON. 
With 19 Steel, Engravings. Two vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 32s. 





GALILEO GALILEI and the ROMAN 
CURIA. 


From Authentic Sources. 

By KARL VON GEBLER. 
Translated, J with the Sanction of the Author, by 
Mrs GrorGE STURGE. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


STUDIES in the LITERATURE of 
NORTHERN EUROPE. 


By EDMUND W. GOSSE. 
With a Freatipions designed and etched by L. ALMA 
TADEMA. 
Large post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


The LAND of MIDIAN REVISITED. 


By Capt. RICHARD F. BURTON, anor of “The 
Gold Mines of Midian,” & C. 
With numerous Illustrations on Wood, and by 
Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


Chromolithography. 
The INNER LIFE of SYRIA, PALES- 
TINE, and the HOLY LAND. 


Mrs aera BURTON. 
With Photographs, and Coloured Plates. 
Third and Cheaper ition. In One Vol. 
post 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
“Vivid pictures of the outer as well as the inner 
life of Syria.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The METAPHYSICS of JOHN 
STUART MILL. 


By W. L. COURTNEY, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s 6d. 


CHAPTERS on the ART of 
THINKING, and other Essays. 


By the late JAMES HINTON, Author ay “The 
Place of the Physician,” 
With an Introduction by SHapworTH Hopesoy. 
Edited by C. H. Hinton. 
Crown 4 cloth, price 8s 6d. 


ON the THEORY of LOGIC: an 


Essay. 
By CARVETH READ. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 66. 
“Written throughout with singular clearness.”— 
Academy. 


EDUCATION as a SCIENCE. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
Vol, XXV. of the “ International Scientijic Series,” 


A HISTORY of the GROWTH of the 
STEAM ENGINE. 


By Professor R. H. THURSTON. 
With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s 6d. 

Vol. XXIV. of the “International Scientific Series.” 

“The Author concludes with two chapters on the 
philosophy of the steam | engine, embracing the physi- 
cal principles involved in ite construction and work- 
ing, which will be found of great interest and im: = 
ance. The work is admirably illustrated throughout 
with woodcuts, and is undoubtedly the best general 
cae treatise on the subject t we possess,”— 

opular Seience Review. 


OUR RAILWAYS ; 


Sketches, Historical and Descriptive. 
With —— ee ss as — Rates, &., 
and a C Reform, 
+ JO EPH ‘Pani LOE. 


“Mr Peni anes aman his readers with a maas of 
exceedingly interesting and practical information — 
the subject, which cannot but be useful in the 
day, when, considering the mode in which the vail. 
way system has come to seer our whole liv = 
of ~— im ane i S - public should 
some idea of the wor ° this hi nt of 
change.”— Popular Boience Review ene ae 


C. KEGAN PAUL anp CO, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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REVISED EDITIONS, ace the New Boundaries 


PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 3s, 


PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS 


Lately issued, crown folio, + morocco, gilt 


PHILIPS’ 


Atlas.’ The Maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selec- 
tion of names is most judicious.”— Atheneum, 


PHILIPS’ FAMILY ATLAS 



















[ ataren sto, 


STANDARD ATLASES. 
For the New Year. 


consequent on the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt-edges, £5 5s, 


a? Sa of ae a —_ M 
ee rom origi ner y JO 
BARTHOLOMEW, _ F.R.G Edited by 
WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G. S With a valuable 
Index. Revised Edition. 


of the WORLD; a Series of new and authentic 
Maps, delineating the Natural and Political oy 
sions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States 

the World. Edited by WILLIAM HUGHES, 
F.R.G.8,. Revised Edition, 


edges, £1 lls 6d 


HANDY GENERAL 


ATLAS of the WORLD, by JOHN BARTHOLO. 
MEW, F.R.G.8. New and Revised Edition. 


“We can heartily recommend the ‘ Handy General 


In imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price, 21 1s. 


of 
PHYSICAL, GENERAL, AND CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY ; a series of Fifty-Seven Imperial 
4to Maps, with an introductory yon oe 

phy, and a co _—— Consulti = 


te Prof. W. Hu GHES, F.R.G. 
Seueer Edition, revised to ‘date. 

Lately issued, crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt 

edges, £2 2s 


, 

PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES 
OF ENGLAND; a Series of —— ced from 
the Ordnance Survey, and em ng = amount 

of detail and accurate delineation not to be 
obtained in any similar work. New Edition, 
with a valuable Cont Index. By JOHN 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet street. 
Liverpool: 49 and 51 South Castle street. 


N ew 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY 
THROUGH the PROVINCE of KHORASSAN 
and on the N..W. FRONTIER of AFGHAN. 
ISTAN, in 1875. By Colonel C.M. MAOGREGOR, 








oo tS poe eee 
A HISTORY of AFGHANISTAN 








the Earliest Period to the Outbreak of i, from War 
of 1878. By Colonel G. B. 
author of “Historical Sketch of the Native 
States of India,” “ History of the Indian Mutiny,” 
&. 8vo, with Map, 18s. 


WATER: and WATER SUPPLY. 
Chiefi ms oe to the British Islands—Sur- 
face Professor D. T. ANSTED, 
M.A, FRE. SFG, F.R.C.8., &c., &, 8vo, with |: 
numerous Maps, 18¢. 


CANAL and CULVERT T 
based on the wanes of Kutter, _ ~y m 





Ses d Ex- 
7. By L0 wis DA JAG TACKEON, & ON A-MLCE, 
author of “ and Statistics. 
Royal 8vo, — 
COAL MINE INSPECTION: Its 
History and Results. By R. NELSON BOYD. 
[In the Press, 


The INDIA LIST, EVEL and _,MILI- 
ARY. Published by Permission of 
tary of Btote for Tadix dia, Sv0, 10s 6d. 


LONDON: WM. H. “H. ALLEN anv CO, 
13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, 


THE NEWSPAPER. ‘PRESS 


pranararat [2 ee tte 
oon aeiars es Porladicel petliched In the 
cipal Continental Papers an and (tor Nerapaper Ma te the 


Cc. tehell and Co., Ad Seta, SS 
wage Michell and Go, Advertising Co 


THE INDEX TO THE ESTATE 


EXCHANGE REGISTERS is Published W: 
and con 


TATES, a <= of eS 


TOWN and OOUNTRY HOUR 
See ae ae San Se to 


Exchange, Tokenhouse yard, a, Bc. aan 
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NEW WORK ON ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 





IN THE 


DOMAIN OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


ay he TeUeR Cav aS. 


A NEW DEPARTURE 
| 
| 

Demy 8vo, price 12s, | 


“ Mr Crump has undertaken in this volume to investigate a new field of labour, and to inquire into the manner in which demand | 
and supply of commodities are satisfied under the new conditions of modern commercial life.”—Economist. 


“The author’s description of the actual changes in the mode of doing business which have been effected by the introduction of | 
the telegraph, is very interesting.”—Srarist. | 


“ Many of the statements are original and suggestive.” —Daity TELEGRAPH. | 


“Will be found interesting and instructive by political economists, business people, and a large number of others.”’— 
Ecno. 


“ His examination of the various matters connected with his subject is so thoroughly practical that all business men who desire | 
to be well in the commercial and financial evolutions of the past quarter of a century should read Mr Crump’s pages.”— | 
Lrverpoot Dariy Post. | 


“This subject presses for consideration and is dealt with in a thoroughly practical manner by one who fully understands the 
matter on which he treats. The book deserves the warmest commendation.”—CaPiITAL AND LaBouR. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, anp CO., LONDON. 





BANKING REFORM. qtee’ Make pesmerr: 


AN ESSAY ON PROMINENT BANKING DANGERS AND THE ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. HEP- 
seen. aa Second Edition. Vols. One 
REMEDIES THEY DEMAND. The THEATRE FRANCAIS in the 


REIGN of LOUIS XV. By A. BAILLIE COCH- 
ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE WILSON RANE, MP. 8y0. 
By : LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


° G 1879. der th i 
Author of “The Resources of Modern Countries.” | her Majesty. Cueto et ee 
Edition. me vol, with the arms beautifully 
LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, anp 00, engraved, 31s 6d, bound. ; 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
| QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs MAC- 
DONELL. 


_A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs ALEX- 
| | ANDER FRASER. 
Now ready, in folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, price £3 3s, 7m mae of INVERMOY. By 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. Sti%,‘st=". ™ x: cus 


THE LAST of HER LINE. By the 
Author of “ St Olave’s.” 


NEW EDITION, 1879. PAUL FABER, SURGEON. 


By Dr 
GEORGE MACDONALD. Three vols. 


A Series of 56 Maps, Statistical Geographical Account of the Various | 5.1: puttishea, aomy Sve, arongly bhalfbound, 
Countries, and an Index of 68,000 Names. = 


THE DISCOUNT GUIDE, 

*,* To this Edition have been added NEW MAPS of SOUTH AFRICA cong & Seies tee Che wee of ee 
* s ° may be ascertained the exact profit arising from any 
and the TRANSVAAL, TURKEY in EUROPE, and TURKEY in 


Manufacturers, Ironmongers, and Others, by which 
mode of using discounts, together with Tables of 
Profit or Advance, Commission, &c. 
ASIA. By HENRY HARBEN, Author of “The Weight 
; ES BLACK. re | 
EDINBURGH: ADAM axp CHARL “ Much time and labour will be saved by its use— 
even to the most expert <ceeniieees 


THE WAR IN ZULU LAND. 


<-<eeneveersee e e CLL CT 








Commercial Record. 
F REFERENCE. ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
IMPORTANT WORK O perc ail aece ete the. 
IY _ | [HE WEIGHT CALCULATOR ; 
In Two large Volumes,Imperial 8vo, Illustrated by above 800 Engravings, printed in the Text, Views, being Tables ing at one reference the 


i value of from 11 
Costumes, Maps, Plans, &., &c. Price: Cloth, £4 15s, or half-morocco, £5 10s, oot oP aie ee eee 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: |" piggy tition.” 





ae at Y HARBEN, Accountant. 
A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, tives the strwers sought more readily than any 
STATISTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE, Crotuy Lockwood and Uo. Stationers’ Hall coort, 


INCLUDING COMPREHENSIVE ACCOUNTS OF THE COUNTRIES, CITIES, PRINCIPAL Towns, | London B.C. 
VILLAGES, SEAS, LAKES, RIVERS, ISLANDS, MOUNTAINS, VALLEYS, &c.,, 








THE WORLD ONDON LIBRARY.) 
mm we P L — Smet a. woasied ie mee. 
. aTRON—H.R.H. Prince o le 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F -R.GS. PrestpEwr—Thomas Carlyle, Esq. ; 

on bonnes ain comtaten Spee volumes of en 

LEME THE GEOG ICAL INFORMATI es eamen. 
WITH A SUPP NT, ee ee ake ee ° Sa £3 a year, or with entrance fees | 
, of ot le membership, £26. p volumes od 
articles that examined—whether long or short—have exhibited a greater degree of correct- | allowed to and ten to town members. Read. | 
sesithemede details eon ue have thought saneiatiie in so comprehensive a work.”— Atheneum. naan eae 1 Ten to Half-past Six. Pro-| 

LONDON: BLACKIE AND SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY, ROBERT HARRISON, 

AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. Secretary and Librarian. 
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NOW READY FOR 1879, PRICE 12s, CLOTH, 


THE 


Thirty-first Annual Volume of 


BRABDSHA RS 


RAILWAY SHAREHOLDERS MANUAL, 
AND OFFICIAL DIRECTORY. 


GIVING THE HISTORY AND FINANCIAL POSITION OF EVERY 
RAILWAY. WITH MAPS. 


LONDON: W. J. ADAMS AND SONS, 59 FLEET STREET, E.C.; MANCHESTER: HENRY BLACKLOCK 
AND CO., ALBERT SQUARE. 





NOW READY, Second Edition, price One Shilling, post free. 


THE 


BANK SHAREHOLDER’S LIABILITIES; 


BEING 
REMARKS ON THE LIMITATION 
OF THE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS 
AND ON FORMS OF ASSOCIATION 
OF 
JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


By R.H. INGLIS PALGRAVE. 


PUBLISHED AT 
THE “ECONOMIST” OFFICE, 340 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





WALTER BAGEHOT’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 
Just Published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, cloth, 


LITERARY STUDIES. 


By the Late WALTER BAGEHOT, M.A. 


And Fellow of University College, London; with a Prefatory Memoir. 
Ricnarp Hott Hvrrow. 


“ All thoughtful and edueated men will hail with delight the re-publication of Walter 

| Bagehot’s Literary Studies.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“We commend these Literary Studies to all who prefer the sort of reading that provokes 
controversy and enriches thought.”—Daily News. 

“ These two attractive volumes contain some of the best criticism which has been put forward 
for many years......... Where all is. so good it seems almost invidious to select, and we therefore 
content ourselves with recommending the reader to procure the volumes for himself. He will find 
them full of wit and sense, with an abundance of acute and subtle criticism, and with evidence of 
that wider culture which marks the man of the world as well as the profound student.” —Morning 


Advertiser. 
LONDON: LONGMANS AND CO. 


Edited by 





Just Published, price 7s 6d, 
SECOND EDITION, with Emendations, 


BLACKSTONE ECONOMIZED; 


BEING A COMPENDIUM OF 


THE LAWS OF ENGLAND 


TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


By the late DAVID MITCHELL AIRD, Esq., 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


. 


In Four Booxs :— 
I. Laws in General. | 
II. Rights of Things. 


Each Book embracing 
THE LEGAL PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL INFORMATION 
Contained in the respective Volumes of Blackstone. 


Dairy Taxeerapn, Dec. 29, 1873. 


“A most admirable work for law students, for whose use it has been compiled, 
appears with the title ‘ Blackstone Economized ; a Compendium of the Laws of England 
tothe Present Time.’ The author is David Mitchell Aird, Esq., Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, and the publishers Messrs Longmans. The book is most compendious; 
}and on an excellant plan.” ’ 


| LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND ©O., PATERNOSTER ROW, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Ill. Private W & 
IV. Public Wrenen. 
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[ 
THE PORTFOLIO. 


An Artistic Periodical. 
EDITED BY 
Pp. G. HAMERTON, Esq. 
Published Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 








ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1879. 





ETCHINGS FROM PICTURES BY CONTEM. 
PORARY ARTISTS. 
Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A. { P. H. Calderon, Esq., R.A, 
J. E. Millais, Esq., R.A. J. Pettie, Esq., R. 
G. F. Watts, Esq., R.A. E. Nicol, Esq., R.A, 
L. Alma Tadema, A.R.A. 

An Original Etching by Hubert Herkomer, Esq. 
An Etching of Lady Hamilton by M. Rajon, after 
Romney. 

CHAPTERS ON OXFORD. By A. LANG, Esq. 
With original Etchings and ate, by 

. BRUNET DEBAINES. ‘ 
ETCHINGS from PICTURES by Sir H. RAEBURN 
R.A., and 8. BOUGH, R.S.A. 
PAPERS ON GREEK ART. By Professor COLVIN 
Illustrated. 


EXAMPLES OF MODERN DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 


G. E. Street, . R.A. | R. NormanShaw, Esq. R.A, 
J.J. Stevenson, Esq. Ernest George, Esq. 
T. E. Colleutt, Esq. 


With Explanatory Notes by H. C. Boyes, Esq. 
PASSAGES OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 


CARICATURES. 
By JULIAN MARSHALL, Esq,, Illustrated. 


ETCHINGS by the GREAT MASTERS. 
Reproduced in fac-simile by M. AMAND DURAND, 
NOTES on ZSTHETICS. By the EDITOR. 
ART CHRONICLE. 


*,* All the Volumes of this Portfolio, from 1870 


to 1878, are in print, price 35s each in cloth, or 42s 
half morocco. 


THE PORTFOLIO ETCHINGS, 


One hundred proofs of each plate are published on 
Japanese or other fine pare A Price List of more 
than 120 Etchings may be had on application. 

London: Seeley, nae Halliday, 54 Fleet 

ee 


7s 6d, cloth. 
MODERN FRENCHMEN: 
Five Biographies. 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of “ Round my House,” &c. 
1. Victor Jacquemont. 3. Francoise Rude. 


2. Henry Perreyve. 4, Jean Jacques Ampére, 
7 5. Henri Regnault. ee 








“Mr Hamerton can write. He can tell a story. 
He can give life to the picture of character which he 
sets himself to draw. He entertains while he 
instructs. He has made a book which deserves to be 
popular, a book which it is ploosont to read, and 
which, once read, is not likely to be forgotten.”— 
Saturday Review, 

“Mr Taenesten may claim the praise of having 
written a book which it will do everybody good to 
read.” —Ezxaminer. 

<a Third Edition of 
ROL ND MY HOUSE: 
Notes of Rural Life in France in Peace and War. 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
5s, cloth. 

“Mr Hamerton has given us the rare treat of an 
intellectual surprise. We open his book e ing an 
hour’s pleasant entertainment, and we find a theme 
of profound interest, treated with masterly skill, b 
a man of known ability. On laying down his Seek 
we know France as we never knew her before.”— 
Spectator. 

RAJON’S ETCHING OF 
* THOMAS CARLYLE; from the Portrait by 
G. F. Warts, R.A. 
On Japanese paper, £6 6s; on Whatman paper, £5 5s. 
SEELEY and O0., 54 Fleet street, London. 
Just Published, 8vo, price 5s, 
SOME ARTICLES 
ON 
AND 
TOPICS CONNECTED WITH IT. 
By the late WALTER BAGEHOT. 

The Articles are those contributed to the EconomIst 
on the Silver Question during the course of last year 
oyMr Bagehot, and are now reprinted, with a Preface 
written by himself, shortly before his death, in view 
of this publication. 
©. Kegan Panl and Co., 1 Paternoster square, E.C 
<onailidnitnassigukiteeiieds eat Ee 

Just published, Sixth Edition. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE MONEY MARKET, 
By the late WALTER BAGEHOT. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

C. Kegan Paul and Co.,, 1 Paternostersquare, E.C. 
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ROBEY & CO/’S 


NEW DESIGN OF HORIZONTAL FIXED ENGINE AND LOCOMOTIVE 
BOILER COMBINED, 


FOR DRIVING 


SAW MILLS, FLOUR MILLS, FACTORIES, AND ALL DESCRIPTION OF FIXED MACHINERY 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





PARIS, 1878. GOLD MEDAL. 
ROBEY & CO.'S 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINES 


ARE FITTED WITH THEIR 


SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF 
THIS ENGINE ARE :— 


Small First Cost, 
Saving of Time and Expense in Fixing; 
No expensive Foundations. Brick 


Chimney, or separate Boiler House 
being required. 


Ease, Safety, and Economy in Working, 
Great Economy in Fuel. 


| 
The Patent Robey “ELECTRIC LIGHT” Engine. 


PATENT 


High Speed Governor, 
WHICH ENSURES 
The Greatest Regularity and 
Steadiness in Working. | 








Engines of 4 to 200 Horse Power always in Stock or in progress. Photographs, full particulars, and Prices on 
application to the 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
ROBEY & CO., Engineers, Lincoln; London Office, 117 Cannon street, E.C. | 


References can be given to upwards of 5,300 ENGINES of all sizes, from 2 horse power to 50 horse power. 


EPPSS COCOA. 


GRATEFUL and COMFORTING. 














«“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr Epps has provided our breakfast | 
tables with a delicately-flayoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious | 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 


tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 





weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a| 
properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. | 


| 


JAMES EPPS AND CO., HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. | 
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THE “OTTO” SILENT GAS ENGINE. 


DOES NOT AFFECT INSURANCES. 





(GROSSLEY BROTHERS 
Weiss ain 


AN ENGINE WHICH WORKS WITHOUT A BOILER. 


‘Sy TIO’ V LOOHLIM SHUOM HOIHM AZNIONG NV 





Sizes at present offered :— 1, 2, 34, 8, and 16 Horse-power nominal. 
Being equal to about ....... 2, 3, 5, 18, and 30 — indicated. 


Cost of Gas 1d per Hour per indicated Horse-power, @ 4s per 1,000 feet. 


PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND LARGE BOOK OF TESTIMONIALS, &., ON APPLICATION TO 


CROSSLEY BROTHERS, 
WORKS:—GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, MANCHESTER. 
LONDON WAREHOUSE: 116 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


SOLE ENGLISH AND COLONIAL MAKERS. 
Advantages obtained by those who assure with 


THE QUEEN. 


SEE TABLE NO. VII. OF THE QUEEN ALMANACK AND PROSPECTUS. 





This Table provides for Assurances payable at death, and is adapted to the circumstances of those who may be 
desirous of paying their premiums within a certain limited time, instead of having to continue to pay during the 
whole term of life when it might become inconvenient. 


Policies effected under this Table do not become void should the Assurer fail to complete the number of : 


ments _— upon, but remain in full force for a sum bearing the same proportion of the original amount oe as 
the number of premiums pal rs to the number stipulated for. 


The following will serve to illustrate the advantage of assuring by this mode :—A person aged 30 next birthday 
| effects an assurance for £1,000, at an Annual Premium of £52 9s 2d, payable for ten years; at the end of five years, 


after paying £262 5s 10d, should he decide to discontinue his payments, the Company would grant him a Paid-u 
Policy for £500, being half the amount originally assured. . ™ Bra P 





FUNDS. 


CLOSE OF YEAR, 3lst DECEMBER, 1877. 


emieel MebeeeG cea ee ae 
F nds in hand ... ae ot 


TN as? ek “ocaureo Salgeel eh les meer gee 9 496/688 


J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, General Manager. 
T. WALTON THOMSON, Sub-Manager. 
J. K. RUMFORD, Secretary in London. 
QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, and 60 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
LONDON :—Printed and Published for the Proprietors b 


y Tuomas Harrer Merepiru, of 340 Strand, at the Economist i 
ary-le-Strand, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, March 8, 1879. Orrice, 340 Strand, in the Parish of 
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